PREFACE 


Tuts BooK is designed to meet the requirements of university 
students offering social psychology as a part of the course in 
psychology, sociology and philosophy. In preparing it the main 
purpose of the author has been to place in the hands of the Indian 
students a simple and brief textbook on social psychology. He 
has been teaching this subject to postgraduate students for some 
time and this book has grown out of his study and experience ot 
the difficulty of the subject and the needs of Indian students, 
Most of the books on social psychology in the English lan- 
guage are written by Americans and are full of illustrations from 
life in America, and include detailed studies in the fields of socio- 
logy and anthropology. Indian students are not quite conversant 


~a, with them, and therefore an attempt has been made in this book 


d 


p 


tè illustrate facts and principles of social psychology from social 
life“in India. It is hoped that this will make for a better and 
easier yinderstanding of the subject on the one hand and of 
social situations and problems in our country on the other, The 
author feels that even those who are not offering social psycho- 
logy as‘q part of their course in the university will benefit by a 
reading of this book. 

Social psychology is still at a formative stage and most of the 
authors bring in a large number of topics which do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to this field. While the boundaries of general 
psychology, social psychology, sociology and anthropology are 
more or less clearly defined there are a number of topics which 
fall within the scope of more than one discipline. While the ap- 
proach of every author on this new branch of study has to be 
inter-disciplinary he has to be very careful that the course should 
not be made unduly cumbersome and heavy. The author has, 
therefore, avoided such topics as juvenile delinquency, anti-social 
behaviour, social significance of age, social psychology of industry 


and the like. 
An attempt has been made in each chapter to refer to experi- 


v 
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mental investigations carried on to study related problems bnt 4 
such references had to be brief. At other places a plea has been ~- 
made that certain social problems of our country should be 
studied in detail. The reader will kindly appreciate that it is 
neither possible nor desirable to deal with them in detail in an 
elementary book on the subject. 

The author is greatly indebted to a number of excellent books 
on the subject written by eminent scholars in the field. Social 
psychology is a discipline of very recent growth and its con- 
tents and boundaries are defined mostly by such eminent scholars 
as Kimball Young, Newcomb, Sherif, Sargent and Williamson, 
Krech and Crutchfield, Bird and Klineberg, to mention only the 
most well known, and a writer of an elementary textbook on the 
subject cannot help being influenced by his study of their works, 

The author wishes to express his deep sense of gratitude to 
these scholars and has listed them at the close of each chapter 
in the book, and would earnestly advise students to consult 
them for further study. He has used the terms and concepts of 
eminent scholars and has referred readers to their works in the 
footnotes. Obviously any textbook which omits reference x6 
such concepts would not be worth any notice but at the same ~ 
time for a fuller understanding of those concepts and topyos the 

students must turn to the works of such eminent scholis. It is 
earnestly hoped that students will do so and that this bpok will J 
serve as a useful introduction to the subject. Fa g 


H. R.) Buara 
K.G.K. Postgraduate College, 


Moradabad, U.P. 
February, 1965 
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I Tue Nature AnD Scorr or Soctat Psycuotocy 


CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psycuotocy studies human behaviour in terms of responses to 
any and every kind of situation that life presents. By behaviour 
or responses we mean all kinds of activities, adjustments, pro- 
cesses and experiences of an individual. Human psychology 
has for its subject-matter such activities and processes as learn- 
ing, perceiving, feeling, thinking and acting, and it seeks to 
collect, organize, describe, explain and interpret facts of beha- 
viour and experience. In its study and investigations modern 
psychology employs scientific methods of observation and experi- 
ment and reaches reliable and valid conclusions with regard to 
its subject-matter. 

Social psychology, as the term suggests, is concerned with 
behaviour or responses in social situations, that is, behaviour 
and responses of an individual in relation to other individuals 
or groups of individuals. Social psychology is the study of acti- 
vities of the individual as influenced by other individuals: it is 
the study of man in society, of the individual in action at the 
social level. 

Now the question is: What, from the point of view of the 
individual, is a social situation? The most obvious answer is 
that a social situation is characterized by the presence of people. 
These may be directly and immediately present or their presence 
may be represented by psychological events like percepts, memo- 
ries, hopes or fears connected with them. Thus social behaviour 
may take place in direct reference to other people as when face- 
to-face with friends we greet them with a smile or repel them 
with a frown. Or it may take place in the absence of people 
though it is nevertheless influenced by reference to them. Get- 
ting ready for a party Mrs Kapoor is influenced in her choice 
of a sari by what she considers to be the reactions of her friends. 
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Thus though her friends are not physically present their psycho- 
logical presence affects her behaviour. 
The next question is: What are the characteristics of people 
whose psychological presence affects our behaviour? They are 
sensitive, that is, they perceive us and react to us. They are 
communicative, that is, they use gestures which mean the same 
to us as they mean to them. Language is the best of signifeant 
gestures even though occasionally its ambiguities lead to mS” 
understanding. They learn to solve problems, to reduce ten- 
sions, seek rewards and avoid punishments. Learning and re- 
learning involve emotional experiences which create or change 
emotional attitudes. Thus, not only what is learned but m 
way in which it is learned is essential in understanding bait 
behaviour. Lastly, such people make adjustments, for nent e 
they take toward themselves the attitude which their BS 
and friends take toward them. Adjustment is goner el 
measured in terms of the relationship between a peno ao 
status, that is, the position in society given to him or eee a- 
bv him on the one hand, and the social role or the actual be oA 
viour he is called upon to perform on the other. The anes 
status and roles coincide the greater is the adjustment. y Te 
an individual is called upon to play a role which is meme oe 
with his mental and moral make-up, for example, = =a 46 
tudes, there is a feeling of insecurity resulting trom tass 


adjustment. , 
One of the problems of tae oein) 
of conditions which when ¢ anged -and 
wa of the individual. He has, CS eo a ath toe oa 
any social situations and correlate the f a, all 
contrast n ndividuals and in the process he must escri a 
poan a a. These conditions will include the physical and 
me sona environment, the economic and political influ- 
the geograp al and national factors, the family and community 
ences, me 7 Ta the patterns of co-operation and competition, 
ee PE and institutions which affect the behaviour ot 
an 


individual. . 
ee act of social behaviour there are three factors which 
are always operating. In the first place there is the individual, 
the biological organism with intellectual and emotional endow- 


ments, innate drives, physique, general health and the like. 


psychologist is the discovery 
will change the social beha- 
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Secondly, there is the social stage on which social activity takes 
place, the cultural and social heritage, the geographical factors, 
families, communities, nations and institutions. Thirdly, there 
are the modifications which take place in the biological and 
psychological organism called human nature as a consequence 
of the constant interaction between the first two. Such modifi- 
cations lead to the development of socio-genic drives, habits, 
attitudes, traits which are summed up in human nature or 
personality. The biological heritage starts activity but the nature 
of activity is influenced by the social environment.’ Hunger, 
sex, and other biological impulses set in motion the activities of 
the individual, but these take place in social and geographical 
environment, which, besides providing opportunities for their 
expression and fulfilment set limits to their growth and develop- 
ment and the consequent modifications of the individual organ- 
ism. Thus the individual is tied to his environment both for 
the satisfactions of his needs and for the growth and develop- 
ment of his personality. 

Social behaviour has been described as interaction between 
the individual and his social environment, while social environ- 
ment has been described as interpersonal relations, intergroup 
relations, the customs, ideals and institutions, resulting from 
such interactions, language, art, literature, religion, science and 
technology. These act on the individual as stimuli as well as 
influence responses made by him. The child is not a passive 
recipient of impressions from the social environment but is an 
active participant in the social drama staged around him, He 
is an organism with certain needs to be satisfied and they deter- 
mine his goals. In seeking satisfaction of his needs and the 
realization of his goals his behaviour is selective and has motives. 
As he grows he acquires new needs and motives and new modes 
of behaviour which are largely influenced by his social and cul- 
tural heritage. All human beings eat to satisfy their hunger, 
but what they eat and how and when they eat is largely deter- 
mined by their social and cultural setting. In eating they develop 
new motives like following a pattern of etiquette strictly, show- 
ing off by giving impressive lunches and dinners, competing with 
others in the standard of their dinners or trying to please their 
bosses through food and the like. Social psychology studies. 
how biological and social factors interplay and how the indi~ 
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vidual is moulded by traditions, customs, standards of value, 
and laws throughout his life history. 


Social interaction 

The upshot of our discussion is that the individual achieves 
a personality through social interaction and the very concept of 
society implies interaction of individuals. Social behaviour means 
interaction which takes place between the human organism and 
his environment when his behavicur reflects directly or 1- 
directly the behaviour of other human organisms. Social inter- 
action, therefore, stands for those social processes in which 
personalities and groups stimulate and respond to each nl 
It is a two-way process by which individuals and groups stimt- 
lating each other themselves undergo modifications of behaviour. 
The definition of social psychology which has been offered ue 
the previous section implies that the problem of social inter- 
action is one of the important and central problems of our study. 
In fact the most active and comprehensive approach to the sub- 
ject-matter of social psychology is through the study of social 
interaction, for it lays bare the ancient problem of crowd beha- 
viour as well as helps to analyse the formation of social norms, 
prejudices and attitudes, the phenomena of rumour, propaganda, 
fashions, leadership and the like, and to understand the pro- 
blems of social control and social change and progress. 

Social interaction may be classified on three bases: on the 
number of persons involved, on the degree of intimacy among 
persons, and on the nature of social processes involved. Let us 


study them one by one. 
In terms of the number of persons involved social interaction 


may be person-to-person, group-to-person oF person-to-group and 
group-to-group. The mother-child behaviour is an example oi 
person-to-person interaction. The mother responds to the needs 
of the infant and in a few weeks the infant responds to attention 
and smiles when smiled at or gurgles when called. His responses 
are positive or negative according as the experience is plea 
sant or unpleasant. The person-to-person relation soon includes 
| -e of the family. As yet the infant has no awareness 
that they belong to on i ai e 
mt or mb gt : = family or group. Adults dominate the 
ugh the child too dominates the adul d 

The ‘spoilt’ child makes the whole fami sheen er 
ole family run around him. Many 
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grown-up persons prefer person-to-person relationships and avoid 
groups, clubs, assemblies and the like. They have two or three 
friends with whom they share their thoughts and life. 

The second type of social interaction in terms of the number 
of persons involved is person-to-group interaction as is mani- 
fested in the family. Soon enough the child begins to see that 
people around him belong to a group, are somehow connected 
and stand together, and he accepts their patterns of behaviour 
and attitudes. Family traditions and ways become a part of his 
social heritage, he begins to realize the factor of status in the 
family and to recognize and accept his role in this social group. 
Later he identifies himself with groups outside the family. Some- 
times such associations are temporary for a specific purpose such 
as the play-group and sometimes they are more enduring such 
as his contacts in the school. His associations are diversified 
and though the family continues to pull him he begins to recog- 
nize diverging patterns of group behaviour and identifies him- 
self with different groups at different times and begins to play 
varying roles. In some of the groups he dominates and 
dictates, in others he has to submit to group purposes, pro- 
grammes, and ways. An autocrat or dictator tries to enforce 
conformity and obedience thus making person-to-group social 
interaction a ‘one-way’ traffic. Similarly, in highly organized 
tribes with rigid customs and taboos the individual has only to 
carry out the behests of the tribes blindly and social interaction 
is one-sided. It is only in democratic societies that interaction 
between groups and persons on a reciprocal basis is ensured. 


The third type of social interaction based on numbers is group- 
to-group. It is more complex. Rivalry among neighbouring 
families, international wars, conflict between capital and labour, 
communal riots, or the World Health Organization are examples 
of group-to-group social interaction. Groups are generally classi- 
fied into three types. The primary groups are characterized by 
intimate face-to-face association and co-operation, members are 
closely identified with a common life and purpose, and there is 
a strong degree of intimacy and solidarity among their members. 
The family is the most important primary group which makes 
for unity of thought and action and in which members make 
sacrifices for each other willingly and with pleasure. The 
secondary groups need not have face-to-face association and are 
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being formed and re-formed for specific purposes. Relationships 
in secondary groups are casual and temporary such as in clubs, 
rate payers’ association, political parties, Boy Scouts. Those 
which are more permanent become institutions with elaborate 
organization and specific programmes. Then there are tertiary 
or marginal groups like those which are formed in waiting- 
rooms, buses and trains, on the pavement, or in a cinema-show. 
They are purely transitory though they may act together for a 
short time to achieve a temporary goal, ‘as passengers in a railway 
compartment work together to block a new-comer because of 


overcrowding or spectators applaud a player at a match. 


` EE 5 ai r int 
Secondly, social interaction may be considered from the po! 


of view of intimacy obtaining between persons and groups. The 
child does not have the same intensity of feeling in identifying 
himself with his family, play-group, class, or community. The 
feeling of belongingness, of sharing common purpose and pe 
gramme of groups, varies from group to group, and in severa 
cases social interaction is less reciprocal. Social interaction 
Within one’s family is marked by an intensity of feeling which 
May be altogether lukewarm if not absent within a group watch- 
ing an accident on the road. 
Thirdly, social interaction may be 
processes involved in it. Such social processes are: 
opposition, and co-operation. The human organism adjusts it- 
self to its environment and changes its behaviour to suit geo- 


graphical and social conditions. Similarly, individuals and 


groups establish relations on a mutually satisfactory basis. In 
the family 


the course of his upbringing the child comes to accept 
patterns of behaviour, the traditional ways and customs ot 
parents, their modes of eating, dressing and communicating. In 
the beginning he is passive and receptive but as he grows older 
he modifies the behaviour of others through his own selective 
behaviour. He develops preferences and attitudes and indi 
viduals around him modify their behaviour to adjust themsel 
to him. There are other groups and institutions with tl Ne 
mores, attitudes and values, and they come to b ee pe 
their members through a process of social ain accepted by 
adjustment does not mean blind conformit prey pu 
o and revolutions prove that social aeni D ar hes 
‘ : A s sometimes 
achieved through radical changes in the cultural pattern on the 


classified on the basis of social 
adjustment, 
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one hand and through processes of social control on the other. 

The second process of opposition is in ample evidence in 
modern society in which competition and conflicts abound, in 
some tribes and old cultures individuals are so surrounded by 
traditions, customs, and taboos that the role of each is weil 
marked out leaving little scope for rivalry or conflict. But even 
then systems of punishment and rewards do give rise to all sorts 
of opposition in proprietary rights and individual status, But 
in our own times with vastly improved means of transport and 
communication the world has become smaller, barriers of isola- 
tion between individuals and groups have been broken and oppo- 
sition in terms of competition and conflict has greatly increased. 
Such opposition may be economic, political, cultural, religious, 
or racial and in more recent times deliberate and organized 
efforts are being made to narrow down the areas of opposition 
and promote international understanding and co-operation. Even 
within an individual there may be opposition caused by con- 
flicting loyalties to different groups and we all have experiences 
of inner struggle at the time of choosing parties, people, or 
courses of action. Such opposition and struggle within a person 
is also a social process in so far as it is caused by social contacts. 
Or the individual may like to play different roles for which he 
is not equipped and it may cause conflict. Often the individual 
adopts different behaviour patterns for different groups and such 
a course makes him a creature of drift without any moorings. 
Opposition between groups is illustrated most poignantly by 
power blocs of today and is based on different social structures 
and systems of value. Such opposition is essential for social 
change but it must be controlled and directed to avoid world 
conflicts and disasters. ` 

The third social process is co-operation. In co-operation in- 
dividuals and groups work together without conflict. Co-opera- 
tion may be voluntary when co-operating persons and groups 
have a common purpose and work harmoniously for its achieve- 
ment. Mutual helpfulness and goodwill are characteristic of this 
type of co-operation. To begin with the child is self-centred 
and it is only gradually that he learns to give and take help. 
In modern industrial society in which jobs are highly specialized 
voluntary co-operation is a basic fact, and division of labour 
is not merely a matter of mutual dependence but of close co- 
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operation to achieve certain goals and targets in production. 
It is significant therefore to educate labour about the overall 
objectives of the industrial plant in which they are employed 
and their dependence on other industrial units either for raw 
materials or for consumption of their products. But often Co- 
operation is forced by social pressure or governmental coercion 
and is found at all levels and in all areas of social interaction. 
In schools and colleges, trade and commerce, administration and 
civic living, fear of punishment and disapproval is an important 
factor in developing and securing co-operation. There is consi- 
derable divergence of opinion among sociologists and social psy- 
chologists whether all co-operation should be forced or volun- 
tary. The controversy is the basis of dispute between dictator- 
ship and democracy and has often been raised in social and 
political discussion. ‘Should civil liberties be assured to all? 
Should trade unions be allowed to organize strikes and paralyse 
production? Should communal riots be ruthlessly suppressed by 
force or should people be educated to accept and tolerate other 
communities and religions?” While fanatical thinking will take 
Sides actual social situations demand both types of co-operation. 

, Social psychology may also be described as the study of rela- 
tions and processes involved in social interaction. Interpersonal 
Telations within a group, relations among groups, social institu- 
tions and organizations, and processes of perception, memory, 
learning, adjustment, communication, imitation, suggestion, com- 
ae and co-operation through which persons and groups 
of “st = contact with each other and develop a large yee 
tee are of great interest to social. psychology. Jape 
they b $ oi hot depend on individual behaviour alone nor o 
al The aa erstood merely by collecting and putting toget ner 
action ie of an individual. It is the interplay and intei 
situations S es important, for it creates new and lp 
naik ese ich stimulate individuals and groups to yet 
Poe oat ps nses. Thus changes take place in both individ uals 
dividual e 05 as a result of social interaction, and in- 
the situation 5 up behaviour gets its distinctive character front 

s brought about by such social interaction. 


So 
In ae problems of social psychology 
ing social psychology a number of terms are used. lt 
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is the study of man in society, the study of the individual in 
‘the social world’ (Katz and Schank) or ‘the psychological world’ 
(Brown). The vast array of social facts arising in the context of 
interpersonal and intergroup relations of human beings are stu- 
died in social psychology. Usually we speak of two worlds, the 
world of things and places, and the world of persons and groups. 
Even the material world assumes meaning and value from the 
social world. Certain things we enjoy more in the company of 
friends. Death, marriage, love, social success, competition, and 
other social events impart a new significance to our material 
world and its changes. 

One main problem of social psychology is to study the pro- 
cesses by which an individual comes to be socialized from birth 
to maturity. Every child starts life as an egoist, self-centred, 
impatient and pleasure-seeking, At first in child-parent relation- 
ship and later in relationship with other children, friends, teach- 
ers, and people he meets in an ever widening sphere, he is in- 
duced to defer his pleasures, consider the needs of others, be- 
come educated, develop self-control, and finally to assume some 
degree of responsibility in society. This long process of socializa- 
tion, of social growth through social functioning, is ultimately a 
process of social interaction. 

Socialization arises from definite organic and environmental 
factors which affect all human behaviour. These factors include 
the physiological equipment with which man faces the problems 
of the world, his bodily structure, sensory apparatus, muscular 
capacity, organic needs, emotions, and mental abilities. The 
environmental factors include not only things and persons but 
also the rich and complicated social heritage which the individual 
must not only know and understand but to which he must rea- 
sonably conform through flexible forms of conduct. What is 
the nature of individual organism? What are his basic needs? 
How do they make him act? How does he acquire other needs? 
How do institutions like the home, the school, the caste or com- 
munity, property, religion, art and culture affect his needs, habits, 
attitudes and personality? Does social status, poverty or pro- 
Sperity, affect his social behaviour? How far does social here- 
dity, that is, customs, traditions, values and institutions which 
have been inherited from the past, regulate and mould an indi- 
Vidual’s behaviour? Social psychologists are called upon to study 
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the effect of cultural differences on the personality of indivi- 
duals. 

Since all social phenomena, social organization, social change 
or intermingling of different cultures revolves round human per- 
sonality, their interrelation with personality becomes the central 
problem for social psychology. In India the family seis 
the caste, the moral and social values stressed in education, ra 
form of government, the economic order, the social pipo , S 
religious beliefs bear on the personality of a Hindu. I aiar 
he being affected by growing industrialization, irae ee oe 
international contacts or political ideas would be an interesting 
subject of study for the social psychologist. -ato 

Members of some communities develop a niatna anaes 
for a specific pattern of life, for example, apes T redhnieal 
ness, Madrasis to jobs in government service. prais eet 
work, Some families take to law or medicine io ees has 
to generation. The Hindu system of castes lons of people. 
tended to circumscribe the work and life of = Wie pation of 
a ee EFF : ee eh poe parts may 

eople and affect their personality. Bea ical climates. 
be he steady emotionally than those sg! in ee 
People living in regions frequently visited ied I i ale avelo 
like earthquakes, sea-storms, epidemics or wa ] ‘of citizens 
fatalism. Political systems also affect the ae i Aans 
as do the economic and industrial systems. peo eraonetti 
and their consequent changes in the behaviour an So 
of the individual are of great interest to social psychology. 


iences N 

f y and other E RT psychology and social 
It is obvious that genera losely related. The former studies 
psychology a a A anton of individuals with a view to 
oe ee rep ation or laws which govern them. It is a scien- 
obtain Bee cndevedtial’ reactions to stimuli of any kind and his 
tific study © eae variety of situations, and has accumulated 
ee ae ia systematic knowledge concerning processes of 
" a nate, learning, imagination, thinking, attitudes, 
aro and personality. Social psychology is also interested 
in individual behaviour but only in so far as it is aroused and 
stimulated by other individuals, singly or in groups. A parent 


Social psycholog 
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scolding a child, a teacher advising his pupil, boys quarrelling 
with each other, a crowd cheering an actor or a speaker, legis- 
lators debating a bill, a lawyer arguing a case, are some of the 
situations in which an individual’s behaviour is largely influenced 
by others. These other individuals may not be present physi- 
cally as it happens when we are reading a newspaper or listen- 
ing to a broadcast. Mere mental pictures of individuals with 
whom we have associated in the past affect our behaviour. Tra- 
ditions. customs, laws, values, and other social influences embody 
what other individuals or groups, past and present, have come 
to expect of us in our conduct. The individual is constantly 
reacting to other individuals, his life and behaviour has always 
a social setting. Psychologists in general are interested in the 
cultural and social environment in which the individual lives and 
behaves and in which his personality is shaped. In fact it is very 
difficult to indicate processes and activities of the, individuai 
which are altogether free from social influences. So while it 
may be too much to claim that all psychology is social psycho- 
logy, it cannot be overlooked that the centre of emphasis and 
interest in social psychology is the same as that of general psy- 
chology, that is, the behaviour of the individual. Nor can social 
psychology be described as a branch of general psychology, for 
it has its own viewpoint and data, a distinctive approach to 
human behaviour. In the first place general or individual psy- 
chology is not as strongly aware of the significant part played 
by social influences and culture in moulding human behaviour 
and‘shaping personality as social psychology is. There are cer- 
tain types of behaviour for which culture is mostly responsibie 
and while social psychology studies ‘individual behaviour its 
centre of interest is the network of social and cultural influences 
bearing on it. General psychology describes the innate and ac- 
quired needs of an individual, how his interests, goals and pur- 
poses determine processes of attention, knowledge, and action. 
It analyses how learning takes place by trial and error or insight, 
how habits are formed or how his behaviour is conditioned. 
Social psychology will study how innate needs are modified by 
social and cultural influences, how things, persons, and situations 
come to mean differently as a result of such influences or how 
social learning takes place. There is a great deal of overlapping, 
but the approach of the two fields of study is distinct, and 
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this distinctive approach of each is helpful in developing know- 
ledge and thought. 

Secondly, there are many problems of human behaviour which 
must be treated quite apart from social influences such as sensory 
perception, memory, imagination, emotional experiences or inte- 
gration of personality. How different types of sensory apparatus 
work, how the glandular system operates and affects behaviour, 
how after-images occur, how eyes are adapted to dark, the 
phenomena of conditioning, retroactive inhibition, transter ot 
learning, problem-solving are topics which fall well within general 
psychology and may not be studied in social psychology at all. 

Social psychology and sociology too have much in common 
and are interdependent. Social psychology is as much a part 
of the course on sociology as it is of psychology, and here too 
there will be found much overlapping along with differences in 
emphasis, points of view and problems to be studied. 

While psychology begins with the individual, sociology begins 
with the social setting, the entire social milieu of the individual. 
It is a study of the cultural patterns, analyses social organiza- 
tion and seeks to discover the nature and extent of social con- 
trol through interpersonal and intergroup interaction. What 
are the various patterns of people, how is population distributed 
and how does it grow, what types of social groups and associa- 
tions prevail, what are the patterns of social and cultural beha- 
viour like customs, folkways, mores and institutions, and what 
types of social processes like competition, co-operation, assimila- 
tion and adjustment operate are some of the main subjects which 
fall within the scope of sociology. Its main concern is how 
society is organized, what factors make it change, what are the 
different patterns of social change, how problems of urbaniza- 
tion, delinquency, divorce, class, community and race prejudices, 
poverty, disease, crime, war and the like must be studied and 
solved and what main agencies should be used to direct and 
control processes of social change. 

Human society is made up of a number of groups, commu- 
nities and subgroups. They are interdependent and yet dis- 
tinct from each other. They have their own complex structure 
and organization, their own history and body of traditions, cus- 
toms and values. Members have different roles to play, different 
rights and obligations. Often there are disparities in the status 
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of women in different groups and communities, children are 
differently treated and educated, male adults have different 
attitudes towards their families and hold different occupational 
places. Thus society is a very complex structure in which differ- 
ent groups and subgroups are interwoven. Sociology studies the 
different types of grouping of human beings, how their inter- 
action brings about different patterns of social behaviour, how 
different social systems affect each other, and how social changes 
take place as a result of constant interaction. 

Thus social psychology and sociology cannot help being very 
close to each other. Social psychology draws upon sociology 
for an understanding of the structure, organization and culture 
of societies to which individuals belong and in terms of which 
their social behaviour must be explained. On the other hand 
sociology must turn to social psychology for an explanation of 
those psychological facts and factors which make for stable 
social organizations or for rapid changes in society. Human 
needs for companionship, recognition, communication, etc, are 
for ever seeking channels for satisfaction and to that end aftect- 
ing changes in social environment. A knowledge of such needs 
is provided by social psychology. Sociology studies society, so- 
cial psychology studies the individual in society and since the 
individual and society cannot exist and subsist without each 
other, social psychology and sociology are interdependent and 
very closely related to each other. 

The science of anthropology, particularly cultural anthrop- 
ology or ethnology studies the customs, institutions, and beha- 
viour of primitive peoples. Ralph Linton has aptly remarked; 


The individual has been assigned to Psychology, society to Sociology 
and culture to Cultural Anthropology. . . . It is now becoming apparent 
that the integration between the individual, society and culture is so close 
and their interaction so continuous that the investigator who tries to work 
with any one of them without reference to the other two soon comes to a 
dead end.* 

From the above account of social psychology it must be very 
clear that social psychology provides the meeting point of the 
three disciplines of psychology, sociology and anthropology. 

Cultural anthropology studies the civilization of the primitive 


* The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co.), pp. 4-5. 
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man for it is there we find the beginning of social organization 
and social control through taboos, superstitions, rituals, Since 
much of human life and activity is interlinked with the use ot 
tools and implements, weapons and dwellings, anthropologists 
seek to reconstruct the social pattern and customs of primitive 
people from the remains found in the ruins of ancient civiliza- 
tions and cultures. Again travellers’ accounts of their sojourn 
among primitive or strange people have yielded valuable data 
about the cultural patterns of those people. But all this is not 
so scientific. Today systematic studies have been made and 
the work of Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, Malinowsky and 
others has provided data regarding folkways, traditions, customs, 
family and social relationships, ways of bringing up boys and 
girls, religious beliefs and personal qualities valued among uiffer- 
ent primitive tribes. Such studies have shown that human na- 
ture and personality assumes different patterns in different types 
of culture and the so-called universal and fundamental motives 
like hunger, sex, thirst, protection, or acquisition are not so 
universal and fundamental. 

It is not quite correct to affirm that the anthropologists is not 
interested in the individual. Many studies like Radin’s Crashing 
Thunder are descriptions of both individuals and groups, and 
bring out pointedly ‘the frame of reference’, that is, the cultural 
background of beliefs, group purposes, social ideals and the like 
in which individuals are brought up. Such studies reveal that 
the perceptions, learnings and discriminations of an individual 
are determined by the cultural background of his life, and the 
conclusions of social psychology have meaning, validity, and 
value only in relation to the particular culture in which the in- 
dividual or group behaviour has been investigated. 

That social psychology and cultural anthropology are inter- 
related becomes more obvious when their areas of contact are 
specifically mentioned. In the first place the factual data col- 
lected by anthropologists is of immense help in solving and 
clarifying some of the important problems of social psychology. 
It is the impact of anthropology that has made social psycho- 
logy conscious of cultural determinants of personality and 
human behaviour. Social psychologists have begun to realize 
that the universal content of human behaviour cannot be ascer- 
tained without considering the large amount of research mate- 
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rial made available by anthropology. Secondly, psychology may 
help to solve some of the problems of anthropology like those of 
superstitious beliefs and primitive religion, Abnormal psycho- 
logy and psychoanalysis bring out the hidden meanings of pri- 
mitive ways and customs, And thirdly, methods of investigation 
and study used by psychology are being increasingly employed 
by anthropology in the comparative study of cultures. 

According to Kimball Young one of the commonest approaches 
to social psychology is to study personality as it develops in 
society and culture. If in our study and discussion the three 
broad and basic variables are personality, society, and culture, 
then social psychology, sociology, and anthropology belong to an 
interrelated system of social sciences which must draw upon 
each other. 

Social psychology has also to draw on physiology and biology 
for facts about the physiological bases of behaviour, for a better 
understanding of the sources of emotional excitement and of the 
physiological determinants of personality. Can emotional ex- 
pression differ with differences in culture? Can personality be 
classified on the bases of physiological differences like the colour 
of hair, shape of the skull, size of the nose and the like? How 
far do endocrine glands affect personality? These are questions 
which social psychology needs answering with the help of phy- 
siology and biology. 

In seeking to study and understand individual behaviour in 
the social environment, social psychology will have to rely on 
abnormal psychology also. A great many forms of social beha- 
viour can be traced to mental aberrations and abnormalities, as 
for example, megalomania among ieaders like Hitler. Many 
physical diseases have mental consequences and epileptic and 
syphilitic persons behave in abnormal ways. Humble ways of 
behaving may be applauded in India or China but condemned 
in America, Psychoanalytic studies of behaviour supplemented 
by sociological analysis may reveal unconscious motives and in- 
fluences of culture. Social psychology will be benefited by studies 
of neuroses and psychoses prevailing in certain cultural pat- 
terns. National bullying may often be due to feelings of racial 
inferiority feelings. 

Child psychology may throw a flood of light on the problem 
of socialization and early social influences on child development. 
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Linguistics will supply very helpful data to social psychology 
as an important type of social behaviour is found in the use of 
language in speaking and writing. Many social processes ot 
suggestion, imitation, advertisement, propaganda, rumour, and 
the like depend on the use of language. Language, being a 
means of both communication and thinking often, helps to build 
social cohesiveness and solidarity. 


The need and value of social psychology 

Social psychology, as we have seen, studies the individual as 
he interacts socially with other individuals. Biosocial processes 
involved in this social interaction as well as the growth and deve- 
lopment of personality as a result of such interaction is of supreme 
importance to social psychology. What are the basic social 
needs of man as a social being and how he satisfies his biogenic 
and sociogenic needs through social interaction, how he deve- 
lops attitudes and traits of personality, what attitudes and traits 
are common to all cultures, are topics of great interest to social 
psychology. No doubt social psychology is a science of recent 
origin but it has already been accepted as an independent field 
of study in its own right. We have already seen that though 
this study depends very largely on related subjects of psycho- 
logy, sociology and cultural anthropology, it has its own approach 
and the data it presents, the knowledge and understanding of 
human nature it offers cannot be given by any other branch of 
knowledge. Our knowledge and understanding of human nature 
is growing fast, and while general psychology deals with 
behaviour in general we have disciplines like abnormal 
psychology, industrial psychology, and educational psychology 
which study individual behaviour in different specified situa- 
tions. This division and specialization in the study of human 
behaviour is called for by the rapidly growing field of human 
knowledge and study and by the urgent need of studying cer- 
tain aspects of the subject-matter in isolation from the rest. This 
in tum has stimulated further investigation and resulted ina 
much greater heritage of knowledge. If knowledge and under- 
standing is a power, social psychology’s value and usefulness in 
helping to know and understand, and later to direct, regulate 
and control the social behaviour of man cannot be disputed. 

Recently due to rapid means of transport and communication 
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the remotest parts of the world are now our neighbours and 
the need and importance of international understanding and co- 
operation has increased manifold. The urgency of eliminating 
group conflicts, racial and national, of developing backward 
countries, of promoting international co-operation to raise the 
general standards of living all over the world, and of building 
up a joint front against poverty, ignorance, disease, and war 1s 
heing keenly felt. Such goals and programmes can be fulfilled 
only on the basis of a sound knowledge of man behaving under 
diverse social pressures and in a large variety of social situations. 
Social sciences like sociology and anthropology give us a great 
help in laying bare the social organizations and cultural patterns 
of several groups, nations and races inhabiting this world, but 
more valuable than these is the knowledge and understanding 
offered by social psychology as to how the individual behaves 
under different social and cultural settings, and how his person- 
ality is shaped and moulded by these influences. Co-operation 
can best be founded on understanding, toleration and accept- 
ance, and it may be claimed that a wider study of social psy- 
chology will help to build the foundations of toleration and 
acceptance among different races and groups of mankind, 

Too often firmly rooted attitudes, prejudices and stereotypes 
prevent different groups from coming together. Too often pro- 
paganda gives a distorted version of other people, too >tten 
people in the grip of mass emotions allow themselves to do 
things which in their saner moments they would not dream 
of doing. In many cases they are victims of frustrated leader- 
ship or public opinion has been wrongly formed. Again in 
different communities the processes of social change vary, and 
to promote co-operation and cohesiveness within groups tension 
and conflict-producing situations have to be avoided. Social 
psychology with its ever growing array of facts and findings and 
a deep study of group dynamics will help to improve the moraie 
and interpersonal relationships, and thus pave the way for richer 
and fuller programmes of social adjustments, social efficiency 
and happiness, 

Studies of social structure and cultural differences reveal that 
psychological significant variations among communities are of 
cultural origin. Prejudice is a negative attitude toward an in- 
dividual, group or activity. Prejudices are widespread in all coun- 
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tries. Intercaste and intercommunity prejudices in India are as 
widespread as colour prejudice in America. What is happening in 
South Africa illustrates what deep tragedies prejudices can enact. 
Prejudices like other attitudes are learned and passed on from 
one generation to another. Historical and cultural factors 
strengthen and harden them and groups come to be arranged in 
a hierarchy of levels of superiority or inferiority. The intensity 
of such prejudices is determined by the people’s needs and trus- 
trations. The needs and frustrations of the South African whites 
are responsible for the policy of apartheid being practised there, 
and economic stress and insecurity have bred intolerance of non- 
whites. Social psychology stresses the need of bridging social 
distance through favourable intergroup contacts, inter-cuitural 
education, and reduction of prejudice through economic aid and 
improvement in economic and social conditions. After World 
War II the prosperous and progressive countries are co-operating 
in a big programme of helping underdeveloped countries with 
technical knowledge and wherewithals to undertake large pro- 
jects for growing more food, producing more consumers’ goods, 
fighting poverty, ignorance, and disease, and raising cultural and 
living standards of the masses. It is presumed that such help 
and contacts will soften racial prejudices, remove disparities in 
living standards and promote international harmony and peace. 
Social psychology will provide knowledge and technique to build 
frontiers of peace and understanding among nations. 

For some time past leaders all over the world have been exer- 
cised by deteriorating human relations in educational and in- 
dustrial spheres. In India as elsewhere rapid strides in the 
expansion of educational facilities have created problems ot 
strikes, student indiscipline and lowering of academic standards. 
Relations between students and teachers and between students 
themselves are not happy; a school, college, or a university is 
also a society and social psychology has to contribute tu the 
understanding and solution of educational problems. Large- 
scale industrialization has brought to the forefront problem ot 
human relations in factories and business houses. The labourer 
is no longer looked upon as a mere pair of hands but as an mdi- 
vidual whose working conditions in terms of light, air, rest, 
nourishment, entertainment, health, and happiness must be duly 
improved. The happiness and satisfaction of the worker does 
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not rest on light work and handsome wages but on his socias 
relations with his colleagues and superiors, how far he is allowed 
to identify himself with the plant or firm and what prestige, 
security, and peace of mind the work provides, The social psy- 
chology of industry as of education is very much in demand, and 
a number of studies are available which deal with the social 
background of industry, discussing fundamental topics of morale, 
the impetus which causes men to work, and the influence ot 
industrial work upon the mental health of the individual and the 
community. 

Lately the concept of a welfare state has become a current 
coin with national planners and it is being increasingly recog- 
nized that national well-being means not only material prospe- 
rity and high standard of living but also the promotion of per- 
sonal dignity, high moral tone and healthy social relations among 
individuals and communities living in the country. This is essen- 
tially a problem for social psychology and leaders rightly insist 
that democratic ways of persuasion and discussion are better 
methods of solving political and economic problems than coer- 
cion and compulsion. Even when the state exercises control 
it strives to win popular understanding and sympathy, so that 
the people may be saved from fear and anxiety. It is rightly be- 
lieved that if people think and feel with the Government they 
will lend utmost support and make great sacrifices to implement 
the plans and programmes of the state. 

Social psychology will help us to understand the growing 
trends of our culture and their effect on human nature and per- 
sonality. Already the cut-throat competition that prevails in our 
social living and the exaggerated emphasis on material luxuries 
have bred frustration. In the West it has led to increase in 
neurotic difficulties and mental ailments. India, too, is going 
the way of the West and there is widespread tendency to mul- 
tiply our wants and pursue pleasure for its own sake, The tra- 
ditional emphasis on simple living and high thinking, on spiritual 
values and moral ideals, as advocated by saints and seers like 
Buddha, Nanak, and Gandhi, no longer holds good and our only 
hope is that social trends, problems and situations should be 
studied and analysed systematically with the help of social 
sciences like social psychology and sociology, and on the basis 
of their findings, programmes, and techniques of social recons- 
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wuction may be employed to ensure social change and progress 
jn the right direction. There is a growing awareness in the 
country of the need and usefulness of such efforts and pro- 
grammes and it is hoped that before long a larger number ot 
institutes of social sciences and social work will be set up all 
over the country. In such programmes the study and applica- 
tions of social psychology will have a vital part to play. 


A historical review 

Modern social psychology has its roots in several fields of in- 

quiry which were systematized during the nineteenth century. 

The ancients like Plato and Aristotle speculated about problems 

of social living, and in the writings of Bodin, Hobbes, Locke, 

Rousseau, and many others, there is lot of provocative thinking 

concerning the relation between individual and society, but their 

approach was not scientific. 

The earliest pioneers in the field were two German scholars 
Steinthal and Lazarus who started a journal of Folk Psychology 
devoted to the study of language, mythology, religion and litera- 
ture of primitive people. They began to apply concepts of in- 
dividual mental life to races of people and to speak of ‘groun 
mind’ or ‘folk sou. This led Wundt, the father of experimental 
psychology, to reconstruct the mental development and to under- 
stand the mental processes of people in different communities 
from their customs, myths, language and artefacts. His approach 
was individualistic but he believed that group behaviour reflected 
primarily the mental processes of individuals. Nevertheless he 
rendered great service in bringing anthropology and psychology 
together. 

In France Auguste Comte was the first to emphasize that the 
individual cannot be understood apart from society and cannot 
develop without it. Emile Durkheim was primarily a sociologist 
for whom the individual had no existence except as a member ot 
society and he went on to propose that a group has a mind and 
thinks, feels, and acts differently from the individual, 

In England the evolutionists like Darwin, Spencer and Bagehot 
sought to apply evolutionary ideas to social development. 
Spencer stressed that social behaviour is to be understood as a 
series of adjustments to social environment, and saw the 
possibility of a social science studying the process by which a 
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young person becomes progressively socialized. 

But soon these early gropings of social philosophers paved the 
way for social psychology seeking to study individual behaviour 
as social interaction. Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904) stressed that 
imitation is the fundamental social process. It is the key of so- 
cial interaction and social development. His book The Laws 
of Imitation influenced early American social psychologists like 
Ross who devoted a good part of his book on the various types 
of imitation. Le Bon (1841-1931) wrote the first book on social 
psychology The Crowd and tried to explain group behaviour 
by suggestion and suggestibility. He was greatly influenced by 
contemporary psychiatrists and thought that in crowds intelli- 
gence is suppressed and the unconscious impulses, emotions, 
suggestibility and the like rule the crowd behaviour. This use 
of psychiatric terms to explain crowd behaviour was quite 
original. 

In the beginning of the present century tw 
publications marked the birth of social psychology as an inde- 
pendent discipline in her own right. They were Social. Psycho- 
logy by E. A. Ross and Introduction to Social Psychology by 
William McDougall. Ross defined social psychology as the study 
of individual behaviour in a social environment. He was very 
much influenced by Tarde’s theory of imitation-suggestion and 
elaborated both these processes tc explain crowd behaviour, 
fashions, customs, public opinion and the like. His book is fuil 
of striking illustrations from social living to support the pheno- 
mena of imitation and suggestion. McDougall’s book gained 
immediate popularity and was hailed as the first systematic trea- 
tise on social psychology studying individual behaviour as the 
basis of social life and social interaction. He was greatly influ- 
enced by evolutionists and argued that all human activities have 
deep, innate, inborn springs or urges. These he called ‘instincts’ 
and according to him they are the prime movers of action in 
both animals and men. He listed a number of instincts as the 
basis of group living and social interaction, and each of these 
instincts was associated with characteristic emotions such as 
flight with fear, pugnacity with anger, curiosity with wonder, 
self-assertion with elation and parental instinct with tender emo- 
tion. He accepted that some instincts were not associated with 
emotions such as construction, acquisition or gregariousness. 
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Later there was a strong reaction against the instinct theory 

of McDougall. On the one hand the behaviourists sought to re- 


examine and re-phrase the assumptions of McDougall by bring- 
tag in ‘reaction-ares’, needs, or drives, and on the other anthro- 
pologists and ethnologists emphasized that culture may deter- 
mine many of the activities which are called instincts, John 
Dewey in his book Human Nature and Conduct stressed that 
individual behaviour should be studied in its functional aspect 
in relation to his social environment. The biological organism 
in its interaction with social environment develops habits which 
underlie and explain his social behav 
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or the other till William McDougall wrote Group Mind in 1920. 
For him group mind was just an abstraction of certain attitudes 
and beliefs from the personal mental life of individuals. Thus 
the common attitudes and beliefs of Indians will constitute the 
group mind of the Indian people. 

But groups vary, multiply, and cut across each other. Do group 
minds intersect each other? Again social structures or group 
organizations do not depend on individuals but on the roles they 
are called upon to play. Modern social psychologists treat it as 
a metaphysical conception which can only hamper further growth 
of knowledge. F. H. Allport in Social Psychology (1924) pleaded 
that social behaviour is a means of satisfying man’s biological 
needs and can be adequately explained by the biological and 
psychological processes of the individual. 

Among modern social psychologists there is a general consensus 
about their subject of study and investigation, There may be 
slight differences in terminology used by them, but they all agree 
that social psychology is the study of the behaviour of indivi- 
duals in relation to other individuals or groups. L. G. Brown 
in his Social Pathology stresses that it ‘studies the unique expe- 
rience of the person as his organism and social heritages interact 
to produce human nature.” The social psychologist is not inter- 
ested in each of -the two heritages by itself but in the human 
nature which results from the interaction of both. Murphy, 
Murphy and Newcomb in their Experimental Social Psychology 
think that social psychology is concerned with a process by 
which the individual organism becomes socialized, utilizes and 
expresses social patterns in the world about him, builds within 
himself the attitude and outlooks which characterize the family 
and neighbourhood groups, participates in community life, and 
leaves his small or large impress upon the personality patterns 
of those with whom he comes in contact.’ Muzafer Sherif in 
An Outline of Social Psychology writes that it ‘deals with the 
experience and behaviour of the individual in relation to the 
social stimulus situations. Interpersonal relationships, group in- 
teractions and their products, values or norms, language, art 
forms, institutions and technology are certainly among the major 
social stimuli or stimulus situations.’ Kimball Young in his 
Handbook of Social Psychology says that it is ‘concerned with 
the study of the interactional processes of human beings’. S. S. 
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Sargent in his Social Psychology writes that it is ‘the scientific 
study of persons as members of groups with emphasis on theit 
social or interpersonal relationships’, Thus recent social psycho- 
logists have attempted to combine the ‘individual approach’ 
and the ‘social approach’ and to integrate the psychological and 
sociological-anthropological points of view as well as mate- 
rials. 

There are three major trends in modern social psychology. 
In the first place with the increasing impact of cultural anthropo- 
logy on this field it is being more and more clearly realized that 
a better and fuller understanding of individual behaviour is 
possible if its study is made in the context of a variety of cul- 
tures and social organizations. A comparative study of personality 
in different cultures will yield a fuller and richer picture ot 
human nature. Secondly, social psychology is rapidly taking its 
place alongside other branches of science by the use of experi- 
mental techniques. The application of experimental methods 
to group data is growing and descriptions and analyses of social 
behaviour are consequently becoming more accurate. ‘This will 
be dealt with in greater detail in the next chapter. Thirdly, social 
psychology is rapidly becoming an applied science to solve, tor 
example, the problem of improving human relations. By study- 
ing group dynamics it can improve morale and production in 
industry, interrelation between capital and labour, diagnose and 
remove causes of indiscipline in educational institutions, reduce 
communal tensions, lessen intergroup prejudice and contribute 
to international understanding and peace. 

From the brief account given above the reader is likely io 
assume that textbooks on social psychology are all of one piece. 
This is not so. Some authors emphasize the purely psychological 
point of view, others reflect a strong sociological bias. Some 
authors try to present a systematic account of social behaviour 
bp ine ee for certain concepts, others are 
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determining social behaviour. : 
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Plan of the book 

As is obvious social psychology is a new field of study and 
its area is not easy to determine with accuracy. Broadly the 
book will study the individual basis of social behaviour, social 
interaction and social learning, personality and self, social roles 
and status, how cultures and subcultures influence personality, 
the nature and structure of groups, their types and norms, group 
dynamics, behaviour of crowds, leadership, public opinion, 
fashions and fads, propaganda, media of mass communication 
like newspapers, radio and films, attitudes and beliefs, the na- 
ture of social conflict and prejudice, social, racial, and interna- 
tional prejudices, revolution and war, social control, social change 
and social progress. This list may seem formidable but the 
social drama is complex, the interplay of social forces is 
intermixed, and a comprehensive analysis of social phenomena 
cannot avoid dealing with these topics. 
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CHAPTER II 


METHODS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SoctaL PsycuoLocy, as we have seen, is concerned with the 
scientific study of the individual in his relations with other indi- 
viduals and groups. It seeks to describe, analyse and interpret 
social behaviour in terms of the individuals participating in it. 
Now our problem is, how does it get its facts? What method 
does it employ to study and investigate into social behaviour? 
How does it acquire its data? 

Social psychology like all other sciences has grown out ot 
philosophical speculation and the earliest thinkers about social 
relations speculated about human nature or ‘the original nature 
of man’ as they did about other facts of life and nature, They 
tried to describe what they observed in social living and inter- 
actions, and recognized in a general way the operation of gene- 
ral tendencies like imitation, sympathy, and suggestion and the 
influence of early upbringing, social customs and institutions, reli- 
gion, and culture. They were mostly inspired by a desire to 
know and understand social phenomena. Modern social psycho- 
logy, on the other hand, is primarily scientific, interested in know- 
ing and understanding social behaviour with a view to control 
and predict it. Its approach is both theoretical and practical, 
Today students of sccial psychology may he interested just in 
the formulation of general laws governing social relations and 
behaviour or in finding a solution to the problem of intergroup 


tensions and conflicts. In dealing with, for example, student 
indiscipline, communal riots or protest rallies they try to identity 
the factors involved or the variables determining relationships 


between individuals and groups, and see if ch 
trol of, one or more variables bring about 
behaviour, 

We have already seen in the last chapter that what social psy- 
chology existed in the past was largely influenced by other ci 


anges in, or con- 
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sciences and what general conclusions it arrived at were the 
result of unscientific observation, common sense, and specula- 
tion, The studies of Tarde, Le Bon, Ross, McDougall and others 
were not made methodically and scientifically. They generalized 
on the basis of what they observed and thought, and they were 
not concemed about their methods of study. In fact they showed 
very little awareness of the need and value of methods in social 
psychology. McDougall’s theory of instincts as universal, innate, 
inborn tendencies to know, feel and act, Tarde’s emphasis on 
imitation or the applications of the concept of suggestibility to 
a variety of social phenomena by Ross, though they were ac- 
cepted for a time, had no scientific basis and were questioned 
by those who used scientific methods of study and investigation. 

Here again as scientific methods began to be increasingly used 
in the study and researches of general psychology the need and 
value of the use of such methods in the study and investigations 
of social psychology began to be appreciated. The layman 
may seek solace that tragedies enacted in India at the time 
of Partition in 1947 were the curse of God for our sins or the 
results of our Karma (deeds), but the social psychologist must 
go deeper and unearth the root causes by reference to cultural 
influences, tensions and conflicts created by leaders, propaganda, 
political vested interests, and the like. His approach will be 
objective, systematic, based on facts of observation, and the like. 
He will consider that Hindus and Muslims lived amicably before 
the British rule, that mostly they come from the same stock and 
have a common social heritage, that they suffered from economic 
deprivations and political disabilities in almost the same extent, 
and that therefore causes of conflict must be found in the poli: 
tical influences working in the years preceding Partition. 

Let us describe some of the important methods used in social 
psychology. In a way the basic method is that of observation 
as it js in all other natural sciences. But since the material of 
study is both overt and inner behaviour observation must vary 
with the data of observation, physiological changes, facial ex- 
pression, social behaviour expressed in spoken and written 
language, bodily movements and the like may be observed from 
outside, but behaviour has an inner aspect as well, comprising 
the thoughts and feelings, interests and attitudes, motives 
and purposes, and for a knowledge of these we must employ į 
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different kind of observation, that is, introspection. Again obser- 
vation is more efficacious in studying crowds in panic or in angry 
turmoil, in controlled conditions as in experiments or in normal 
natural conditions. 


Introspection 

Introspection has always been a fruitful source of information 
regarding the working of one’s own mind. It is looking within 
and reporting one’s immediate experience. All our behaviour 
has an inner aspect of thoughts and feelings, needs and wishes, 
motives and goals, emotions and attitudes, and it is difficult to 
deny that a knowledge of such correlates of behaviour helps to 
understand and explain human behaviour. This knowledge can 
be obtained from the individual himself who may be asked to 
look inside his mind and report on its working. That this know- 
ledge can be direct, immediate and intimate cannot be denied. 
Whenever an individual is called upon to report about his own 
experiences and views as is done jn rating scales, interviews, 
questionnaires, and public opinion polis, we use introspection, It 
is not possible to know an individual’s innermost thoughts and 
feelings without introspection, for they are private and personal 
to him, and he alone can report about them. Thus the need 
and value of introspection is clear, 

But as a technique, introspection is highly personal and sub- 
jective, can be employed only by a trained person and only on 
himself. It cannot yield objective universal knowledge. Even 
what knowledge of the individu 
rect or accurate. The individual observer may be ignorant, 


y try to conceal his reactions. 
1 ay express himself frankly and honestly 
about his true reactions to films, books or lands, but if his parents 
arians and he indulges in non-vegetarian food 
we may not express himself frankly and honestly. On subjects 
sex, aults, friends’ shortcomings, many people have 
Ppt ae oe Sive reports which are different from their be- 
lets and attitudes, i r i i 
Again there are unconscious motives and 
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But so long as we have an inner mental life and are 
conscious of it, and so long as it is neccessary to report our 
thoughts and feelings to others and to expect them to react to 
them, introspection will be both necessary and advantageous: 
And it is always possible to supplement it by other methods, 
Recent social psychologists have testified to the great useful- 
ness of the method of introspection. G. W. Allport says, ‘lf we 
want to know how people feel and what they experience, what 
their emotions and motives are like, and the reasons for acting 
as they do, why not ask them? This is the simple logic ot the 
introspectionist’s position that commends itself to many.’ Krech 
and Crutchfield emphasize that the data directly available to the 
experiencing individual are unique and important. Others, par- 
ticularly some sociologists point out that ‘empathy’ heips the 
investigator to get into the feelings of others and then report 
them through introspection. But his technique is open to the 


limitations of introspection. 


chology. 


General observation 

The use of observation in acquiring knowledge is universal. 
We are all very much concerned with the precise description of 
social behaviour and with drawing conclusions about motives 
and feelings from observed behaviour. Poets, novelists, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, social reformers, teachers, parents, mer- 
chants and in fact all of us in our day to day living make fairly 
accurate observations particularly in fields which are of crucial 
importance to us. A child is able to find out early concerning 
the feelings of his parents and his inferences are based on the 
observation of how his father speaks or behaves towards him. 
An employee makes inferences about the feelings and attitudes 
of his boss from the way he opens the door, places his things 
on the table, and Jooks at him. Such observations are shared by 
others and are usually correct. In the course of social learning 
people are able to find out meanings of some very subtle cues. 
Thus observation of behaviour and of the circumstances asso- 
ciated with it is a fruitful source of data in social psychology. 

Often general observation suggests possible problems and solu- 
tions. It may suggest a hypothesis and also the means of veri- 
fying and testing that hypothesis. Many observers are careful 


and avoid generalizing on the basis of insufficient data. Others 
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are very keen observers of their fellowmen and their analysis 
and interpretation of what they observe in the behaviour ot 
others is very illuminating. Some of the great names in litera- 
ture like Plato, Hobbes, Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, Voltaire 
were remarkable in their powers of observation and consequent 
insight into human nature. Not all their observations have been 
held valid. It is because their observations were uncontrolled 
and they were often tempted to generalize on insufficient data 
or their observations were not systematic. 

Observation of behaviour is obviously more objective than 
introspection as when we ask people to report what they think 
and feel. But too often the persons whose behaviour is observed 
may not be representative of the group or they may have been 
observed in unusual situations. The tendency to generalize on 
the basis of casual observation or on observing a few cases is 
very common. Again failures of memory or deep-seated pre- 
judices may vitiate observation. It is not generally realized 
that even as simple an act as that of observation needs training 
and experience and it is only the scientific outlook and training 
which observes methodically, records its observations faithtully 
and interprets them most judiciously. 

This has led many thinkers to distinguish between uncontrolled 
random observation and systematic controlled observation. They 
feel that though observation is an important technique of study 
and research, it is not reliable unless it is specifically limited and 
controlled. Students of child psychology set themselves a defi- 
nite goal, say the study of social behaviour, and then observe 
them systematically in a large variety of situations and in the 
company of a large variety of people. They place themselves 
in such a manner that their own presence does not ih any way 
affect children’s spontaneous responses to social situations. 
Similarly, students of public opinion do not rely on chance 
observation or casual contacts. They may survey a representa- 
tive sample of the population or visit groups of people of differ- 
ent occupations, castes, classes and strata. Such controlled and 
systematic observation is employed in the study and investiga- 
tion of a large variety of social problems such as the following: 


What is the attitude of different cl 


} asses of people towards 
prohibition? 
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How do people spend their leisure in rural and urban areas, 
in industrialized and agricultural regions? 

How do different cultural patterns affect human personality? 

What traits are important for effective leadership? 

What are the various patterns of collective behaviour? 


Such studies are often referred to as field observation, that is, 
observation under natural and normal conditions. It may take 
several forms which are described hereinafter, depending on the 
nature of the problem in hand. 


Interview 

The interview is used for many purposes. It may be used to 
diagnose and treat diseases or for selecting personnel. But social 
psychology makes use of interview as a method of study and 
research, An interview is a face-to-face meeting between two 
persons in which one of them, the interviewer, tries to elicit 
information or expressions of opinion or belief from the other— 
the interviewed. Of course during the interview the former 
may also note the behaviour of the latter, but the primary object 
is to obtain verbal expressions of the person interviewed in reply 
to the interviewer's well directed questions or comments. 

The technique of interview may be used in census taking, 
recording of data on a government blank, reporting of opinion 
on a specific public issue like family planning or prohibition. 
It may mean asking a few set questions or holding a prolonged 
and repeated conversation with an individual. 

Interviews must be very carefully planned and conducted in 
a standardized manner. The questions to be asked must be 
decided upon in advance, must have the same wording and 
must be asked in the same order. Such a procedure will pro- 
duce greater uniformity in the answers of people interviewed. 

Interview has often been called an art because its effective- 
ness and reliability often depends on the rapport established 
between the interviewer and his subject, so that the latter ex- 
presses frankly, freely, and sincerely the opinions the inter- 
viewer wants to know about. This implies that the interviewer 
must have certain personal qualifications as well as professional 
training. The attitudes and prejudices of interviewers very often 
mar the accuracy and reliability of the data collected through 
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interviews, and many criticize the technique of interview as sub- 
jective. Yet it is true that some of the most impressive contri- 
butions to our knowledge of social relations and behaviour have 
been made by studies which employed the interview as their 
main technique. 


Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is a written form of interview and can be 
administered on a group basis, which is much quicker and less 
expensive than personal interviews. The questionnaires are also 
superior because more comments can be written in reply to selt- 
administered questions than can be recorded in an interview. 
When the questionnaire method assures anonymity of respond- 
ents, opinions are expressed freely and sincerely. On the other 
hand if the respondent does not understand the full import ot 
questions or has no information to offer in reply to questions 
given in the questionnaire, he may give careless or irrelevant 
answers. In an interview he can be helped to understand the 
question and the interviewer can draw out more relevant replies, 
In a questionnaire the subject may answer questions in any order 
he likes, picking out those he prefers to answer first, but in an 
interview the order of the questions cannot be changed and the 
subject must reply to questions in the order in which they are 
asked. In an interview there is a better control over the sequence 
of questions. 

Questionnaires are employed in a variety of investigations such 
as the study of interests, measurement of attitudes and opinions, 
or morale. In many progressive countries questionnaires are sent 
by post. They have an attractive appearance, the recipient is 
made to feel that it is worthwhile replying to questions and the 


questions are easy and interesting to answer. A few specimens 
of questionnaire are given below. 


Personality questionnaire 
1. Do you like people? 
2. Are you good to people? 
a) Unselfish? 
b) Considerate? 
c) Tactful? 
d) Courteous? 


oD 


o 
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e) Kind? 

f) Reliable? 

Do people like you? 

a) Are you pleasingly dressed? 

b) Do they listen to you with pleasure? 

c) Do you laugh easily? 

d) Are you generally cheerful? 

e) Do you enjoy life? 

What do you like to talk about? 

What do you like to hear others talk? 

How often do you get angry when you fail? 

How often do you feel depressed when things go wrong 
with you? 

Are you easily discouraged? 

Are you afraid of unpleasant situations and people? 
Do you try to escape unpleasant tasks? 


Answers to these questions will give you a general picture ot 
what you are like, and help to assess your personality. 
The following questionnaire is designed to assess the „uccess 


or failure of marriage. 


For men 
Which of these girls do you feel would contribute most to 


happiness in marriage? : 


1; 


For women 
Which of these men do you feel woul 


A girl who is prone to sulk or one who is generally 


cheerful; 
A girl who cries her way out of difficulties or one who 


fights them courageously; 

A girl who is easily hurt or one who takes criticism without 
ill-feeling; : 
A girl who loves herself more than others or one who for- 
gets herself in her great feeling for others; 

A girl who is slow to do kindness to others or one who 
likes to be kind to others. 


d contribute most to 


happiness in marriage? : 


E3 
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A man who is unkind or one who is tender; 

A man who is conceited or one who is appreciative ot 

others; 

3. A man who is critical of others or one who is tolerant 
of others; 

4. A man who is vindictive or one who forgives and forgets 
easily; 

5. A man who is touchy or one who is thick-skinned. 


bo 


The questionnaire technique is not free from limitations. Mean- 
ingful questions are difficult to formulate and there is no oppor- 
tunity, other than by printed word, to establish rapport. But 
this is offset by the great advantage of securing data from a 
large number of people far removed from each other, lt 1s 
economical and effective, 


Genetic method 

Genetic or developmental method seeks to trace the growth 
and development of an individual behaviour pattern or an insti- 
tution. The approach is historical and has yielded very fruittul 
data in child and educational psychology. How emotions grow, 
how the individual is gradually socialized through successive 
stages of his life, and how institutions like marriage, caste, news- 
papers, have grown and developed can be best studied by the 
genetic or historical method. Westermarck’s History of Human 
Marriage is an outstanding example of the historical approach, 
describing as it does the gradual and progressive evolution of 
the family from the ancient times to the present day. Ketkar’s 
History of the Caste System is another study of the type. When 
society is dynamic and social change is a patent fact, the study 
of basic, social, and cultural trends as of the influences which, 


bring about social and cultural changes has necessarily to adopt 
the historical approach. 


Again social behaviour also grows 
sive to begin with and it is only w 
experience that it acquires self-direction through social roles and 
norms. How it is done would be very useful to know, for it 
would help us to understand the individual better, ang sidrai 


approach in study and investigation will be clearly genetic and: 
historical. 


and matures. It was impul- 
ith the Passage of time and’ 
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Case study method is closely related to the genetic approach 
if not one type of it. Its aim is to assemble data about indivi- 
duals and then study what significant influences have worked 
on them. Clifford Shaw’s The Natural History of a Delinquent 
is based on information gathered together about individuals. 
Such information concerned their social and economic status, 
their patterns of behaving and living, their habits and attitudes, 
and was collected from psychological tests, medical examinations, 
school records, interviews of neighbours and friends and observ- 
ing the individuals in various situations. Records of their 
illnesses, detailed evaluation by friends, teachers, relatives, em- 
ployers, and all who worked and lived with them, their own 
personal reactions to their childhood and past experiences, and 
their sense of values. Constructing a case history demands 
great skill and the person who undertakes it must be highly 
trained. He should know where to seek information, what 
questions to ask, what evidence to reject as irrelevant or as mere 
opinion and what evidence to include as important. Case 
histories are mostly a qualitative record though it may include 
quantitative data as well, and they are prepared mostly by 
psychiatric social workers and trained psychologists engaged m 
clinical work. 


Sociometry 

Sociometry is a technique by which the structure of a group 
is analysed and studied. What is the nature of interpersonal 
relations among members?; what attractions, repulsions, and in- 
differences characterize individuals in their daily interactions?; 
what is the social status of individuals and how cohesive is the 
group?; are questions which sociometric techniques attempt to 
answer. Each member of a group is asked to indicate which 
other members he would choose to work with, go to a film show 
with, sit next to in the class, take as a partner in a game, or the 
like, and which members he would not choose. From these data 
a chart is prepared showing the choices and rejections of the 
group. This chart is known as sociogram. 

This technique was devised by J. L. Moreno. He found it 
very useful in many ways, for example, to find out to what extent 
the group is cohesive, whether there are cliques and cleavages. 
and who the dominant personalities are. By its use individuals 
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could be rearranged into congenial groups for different Areas 
of life and work. To begin with Moreno tried his sociometric 
device on prisoners and found that the most effective groups 
were those in which members were closely knit together by 
mutual likes and preferences. Later he experimented on delin- 
quent girls of the New York State Training School and asked 
them to choose their companions and ‘House Mother. He saw 
that their preferences and rejections had definite patterns, Some 
girls were liked and preferred by a large number of girls and 
these he called ‘stars’, and some were not wanted or liked by 
anybody and these he called ‘isolates’. He found that groups 
in which the majority of girls accepted and liked each other 
had the most effective organization. 

There is a vast fund of literature on sociometry as a large 
number of workers have used it in several fields. Recently 
U. Bronfenbenner has defined sociometric test as a method for 
discovering, describing and evaluating social status, structure and 
development through measuring the extent of acceptance or re- 
jection among individuals in a group. It must be noted that 
only a test that tries to ascertain feelings of group members to- 
ward one another and to ascertain them in respect of the 
criterion can be called sociometric. The feelings and attitudes 
of the testees are of prime importance, as it is on them that the 
validity of the whole test depends. 

It is obvious that before this test can! 
the group should have been in association for sufficient time 
to have formed close ties of affection and friendship or ot 
dislike and rejection. There should be no restriction on 
the number of acceptances or rejections but they should be 
made privately, and with specific criteria indicating the condi- 
tions under which a member is prepared to work with another, 
Results of these tests should be used to rearrange or restructure 
the groups. This will help to stimulate group activity, The 
questions used should be suitable to the intellectual standard of 
the members of the group. With younger children it is bette 
use the interview method in asking questions, while 
older children written or printed questionnaires 
used. 

It is obvious that sociometrie techniques must b 
in studies pertaining to leadership. Modern app 
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leadership is a function of the individual and should be studied 
as an activity of the individual in a group, and several studies 
have revealed that the person who is most highly regarded 1s 
likely to get greatest co-operation. While leaders in social groups 
are usually chosen leaders in industry are selected by those in 
authority. The cleavages and conflicts in industry are traceable 
to the fact that leaders are arbitrarily chosen and equally arbi- 
trarily removed. Leadership is a function of the group and it 
the leader is not acceptable to the group the group will probably 
not function with efficiency or harmony. 

Sociometric techniques help to study social adjustments and 
the effectiveness with which an individual interacts as a member 
of the group. They also measure the social status of the individual 
as indicated by the number of choices and rejections. Group 
morale and group structure, group cohesiveness and cleavages, 
are revealed by sociometric investigations. 

The earliest use of sociometric techniques was made in the 
field of education. When the teacher comes to know the social 
structure of his class as also of the interpersonal difficulties in 
it, he can provide against failures of interpersonal relations and 
subsequent maladjustments. Their applications in industry have 
helped to measure morale, in choosing supervisors, foremen, and 
managers and in assessing how co-operation, interpersonal rela- 
tions, and adjustments affect production and efficiency. Similar 
studies carried out in the army personnel have yielded very 
useful data about leadership, morale, and social adjustments 
among, officers and men in the army, 

But the sociometric tests are not free from limitations, In 
the first place too much reliance should not be placed on socio- 
metric scores. There are other tests which should supplement 
the findings of sociometry. Secondly, while these tests show 
where people stand in the group, they do not show why they 
are placed there. An individual may be a ‘star’ or an ‘isolate’ 
for a variety of reasons—some of them good, others bad. There- 
fore the natural tendency to interpret rejection as a sign ot 
unsatisfactory adjustment or acceptance as one of satisfactory 
adjustment may not be justified. Thirdly, some recent studies in 
America have revealed that group cohesiveness does not assure 
high productivity. No doubt group pressure will be higher when 
group cohesiveness is greater, but group pressure may be against 
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i é ick r for very wrong 
greater production. A group may stick together for very g 
reasons and ends. 


Experimental method 7 

An experiment is observation under controlled conditions so 
that the phenomenon to be observed can be repeated as often as 
necessary and its observation made under varying conditions. 
It is controlled observation as distinguished from uncontrolled 
or field observation already described. In an experiment the in- 
vestigator so arranges situations that certain factors are kept 
constant and others are changed and varied. Every situation 
is made up of a large number of conditions, commonly called 
variables, which affect or contribute to the results. The experi- 
menter so proceeds that either a single variable is introduced or 
a number of variables are altered. The resulting changes are 
then attributed to the changed conditions. 

Social psychology is rapidly taking its place among sciences 
and adopting methods of study, investigation and research of 
exact sciences. There is no doubt that the subject-matter ot 


social psychology is complex, that conditions under which group 
behaviour takes place are always complicated and impossible to 
control, and that it is not always possible to say what definite 
effect each condition or v 


ariable has on social behaviour, Yet 
during the last fifty years or so hundreds of experimental studies 
in social psychology have been made and very reliable data have 
been collected. Needless to say that almost all such experiments 
have been made by psychologists. There now exists a large body 
of systematic knowledge about psychological processes involved 
in social interaction and about the techniques of social control 
and social investigation and research, 

In experimental social psychology the investigator usually 
takes two groups of subjects showing identity of performance, 
interest or attitude, and subjects them to unequal influence or sti- 
mulation. The group which consists of subjects showing original 
quality and not exposed to the changes to be made in an experi- 
ment is called the control group, and the group consisting of sub- 
jects who are exposed to the specified conditions to determine 
whether one variable has any effect on another variable to be 
studied is called the experimental group. This means that it is 
indispensable that initially the two groups should be alike in 


ay 
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physiological, psychological, and social make-up. To ensure such 
equality the experimenter selects subjects from the people he 
has already measured and tested. 

It is obvious that in some areas of social psychology experiments 
would be very difficult to perform. A really valid and reliable 
experiment with rioting mobs or crowds in panic is almost im- 
possible to perform. But then there are other areas in which 
experiments are neither difficult nor impossible, such as the effect 
of propaganda on opinions, the role of the social or cultural 
factor in perception. 

Let us cite a few illustrations of experiments in social 
psychology. | ‘ 

F. C. Bartlett, in his book Remembering (1932) describes a 
number of experiments which demonstrate the effect of sociai and 
cultural factors on perceiving and recalling. In one of his experi- 
ments he used a story of about 300 words with his students 
at the Cambridge university. The story was drawn from a cul- 
ture foreign to his students and dealt with seal hunting, war 
parties, canoes, ghosts, and the like. Bartlett allowed his stu- 
dents to read the story twice and asked them to reproduce it in 
writing as accurately as possible at varying intervals of time, He 
found that with the passage of time reproductions showed sys- 
tematic changes which could be explained by the cultural back- 
ground of the students. The story dealt with ghosts, and while 
Indian students introduced an element of the supernatural in 
their reproductions, the Western students made no reference to 
it. Bartlett contended that the cultural frame of reference of 
the students influenced their perception and recall. 

Numerous studies have been made of the effect of propaganda 
on people’s opinions. The experimental procedure is very much 
similar in most of them. A number of persons such as high 
school or college students, members of a labour union, a women’s 
club or a merchants’ association are given a standardized opinion 
scale on current issues like capitalism, communism, prohibition, 
international understanding, cold war, and the like. Later they 
are divided into two equal groups, one of which is exposed to 
propaganda through movies, radio talks, public lectures, ilius- 
trated magazines, and the like, and the other is not subjected to 
propaganda. After that both groups were mixed and given 
opinion tests similar to those they were given first. If the group 
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exposed to propaganda, that is, the experimental group shows 
greater shift of opinion than the control group, we have evidence 
of the effect of propaganda. The main purpose of the control 
group is that it may show changes resulting from influences other 
than propaganda arranged by the experimenter. Effects of pro- 
paganda revealed in experiments are confirmed by eld obser- 
vation and this justifies generalizations on their basis, 

But the experimenter should not rest content with that, He 
must repeat the experiment with other groups differing in age, 
sex, intelligence, socio-economic status, nationality, race, and the 
like. If in these repetitions similar results follow, the conclusion 
can be generalized with greater force and validity. 

Thus with the help of the experimental method the effective- 
ness of a large number of social stimuli can be determined 
with a fair amount of accuracy and conclusiveness. Both popular 
leaders and state officials have sentimental ideas about the harm- 
ful effects of films, magazines, youth festivals or restaurants on 
the morals and ideas of young people. Parents, teachers, and 
public men believe that punishment and reproof are valuable 
in correcting improper modes of behaviour on the part of the 
young. But such judgements need not be passed uncritically, 
and with the help of experimental procedures students of social 
psychology can determine with accuracy 
truth or otherwise of such judgements, 

The experimental devices have one great 
are objective and rule out su 
mood of the moment, likes 
investigations of the student, 
mentation that we c 


and conclusiveness the 


advantage—that they 
bjective factors as personal bias, 
and dislikes which May vitiate the 
Secondly, it is only through experi- 
an repeat our observations as often as we 
like and thus avoid the possibility of error in overlooking de- 
tails. Thirdly, it is only through experimental methods that we 
can isolate the phenomenon and study the effect of only one 
variable at a time. In the above experimental study of the effects 
of propaganda several tests Were used before ang atter the 
groups were subjected to propaganda, and with the comparison 
of the experimental group with the control Sroup shifts of opin- 
ion obviously due to propaganda were determined, F ourthly, by 
the use of quantitative or statistical technique it is possible to 
measure the shift of opinion as a result of propaganda, There 
may be a slight change of opinion or a complete reversal) 
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It must also be noted that experimental social psychology is 
not limited by the above type of experiment. It uses intelligence 
tests, rating scales, personality inventories, vocational interests, 
blanks, aptitude tests, and the like wherever they promise to 
yield more useful information suited to the population group we 
are studying and with relevance to the problem we have in hand. 
Some experiments in the field of learning may serve to differ- 
entiate young from old people and contribute to an appreciation 
of traits associated with liberalism and conservatism, socialism 
and capitalism. Some problems will lead to comparisons between 
the success of individuals working alone and the success of the 
same individuals working in groups and co-operatively., In 
some tests of perception involving judgements of weight, length, 
or just perceptible degree of heat the degree and type of sug- 
gestibility may be measured. 

Not all social situations can be reproduced experimentally but 
the experimental techniques have greatly stressed the need and 
importance of accuracy not only in judgement but also in des- 
cription of the data. Vague and indefinite terms used to des- 
cribe social behaviour are being avoided. Some of them involve 
evaluation. Therefore trained observers now use objective terms 
to describe various forms of social behaviour and social situa- 
tions. Sociologists have done a great service to experimental 
social psychology by drawing attention to the importance of cul- 
tural factors as determinants of behaviour. In the past differ- 
ences between delinquents and non-delinauents were usually 
expressed in terms of intelligence, aptitudes, or physical traits, 
without much regard for environmental factors. Now social and 
cultural factors are also taken into account. In sampling people 
for study care is taken to pay heed to such factors as broken 
homes, divorce, death, poverty, neglect in early childhood, moral 
laxity of parents and the like. 

But experimental social psychologists are aware of the serious 
limitations of their techniques. Many experiments are highly 
artificial and do not, perhaps cannot, study genuine social res- 
ponses. Conclusions from such experiments cannot be held 
valid. Control and experimental groups are given tests prior to 
experiment, but are these tests reliable? Do opinion tests, tor 
example, really test opinions? Do they bring out finer shades 
of differences in opinions? Later, when opinion tests are given 
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again to determine shifts in opinion, there is nothing to prevent 
the subject from changing his opinion even while in the process 
of giving expression to it. Again the personal approach of the 
subject may make a difference. Some subjects may enjoy Leing 
experimented upon and may co-operate fully with the experi- 
menter, others may hate being ordered about and wilfully give 
wrong responses. Some may take a dislike to the voice, nose 
or dress of the experimenter and their responses may be affected 
by their dislikes. Similarly, various social situations may affect 
different individuals differently. In a meeting some are inclined 
to be conventional and state what is expected of them. Others 
always fly off at a tangent in a meeting and stress the uncon- 
ventional even if it is not their sincere opinion. Thus there is 
always the possibility of some unwanted or unknown factor 
interfering with the experiment. 

Fortunately experimenters are conscious of the limitations of 
their techniques. They take pains to equate very carefully as 
far as possible the control and experimental groups and to ad- 
minister tests under the best conditions possible. They also give 
detailed instructions to subjects so that subjective factors are not 
allowed to interfere with their responses. It would be better if 
the experimenter is not known to the subjects and still better 
if subjects are not told that they are participating in an experi- 
ment. Usually school and college students are taken as sub- 
jects, and though they constitute a large part of society, they re- 
present the upper socio-economic group, and the results of ex- 
periments with them cannot be extended to other groups, 

Many are very critical that social psychology can ever become 
truly experimental in the sense in which natural sciences are. 
No doubt traditional ways of thinking hang heavy over modern 
social psychology and speculation is stil] very widespread in 
interpreting social behaviour, but it would be unfair to deny 
that the experimentalists go further than the ordinary observer 
in isolating and controlling the variables and repeating observa- 
tions of social responses. For example, the relative force of ra- 
tional and emotional appeals to voters can be studied in real 
election campaigns and the study repeated as often as we like. 
F. H. Allport investigated the phenomenon of social stimulation 
and found that the productivity of each Worker is increased 
when he works in a group where each is engaged in a similar 
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task. No doubt it is neither possible nor desirable to experiment 
with riots, conflicts or panics, but social behaviour is a large field 
and social phenomenon can be selected for experimental investi- 
gation. Such studies besides giving reliable and valid knowledge 
will serve to correct the speculative approach to social prob- 


lems. 


Tests 

Social psychology also employs a large variety of tests. Tests 
of intelligence, abilities, suggestibility, rigidity in thought, person- 
ality, level of aspiration and the like are used in social psycho- 
logy also, for after all the objective is to study the individual 
though in social situations. Projective techniques, Thematic Ap- 
perception Tests (T.A.T.), and the like are also used. 

The problem of method in social psychology is not very diffi- 
cult. We have reviewed the several methods and they are com- 
monly used in general psychology as also in other sciences. What 
particular method will prove more useful will depend on what 
questions we are called upon to answer. Some social situations 
need only to be described and field observation will be em- 
ployed, but when we have to test a theory or verify a hypothesis, 
experimental techniques will be found more useful. The best 
method to be employed, therefore, will depend on the kind of 
social behaviour studied, and since social psychology is still 
struggling to achieve the status of a science and deals with pro- 
blems very intricate and complex, it would be advisable to use 
several methods so that they are checked against each other and 


conclusions are more valid and reliable. 
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CHAPTER III 


DYNAMICS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 


Man Is Boru mind and body and human behaviour cannot exist 
apart from the biological organism. Any understanding ot the 
individual and his behaviour must include an appreciation ot 
the physiological structure and the biochemical system which 
underlies it. The origins of human behaviour are found in the 
chemical and physiological systems and processes which create 
and support life. The first definition of personality is that it is 
a biochemical system which maintains itself with definite amounts 
of oxygen, calcium, sugar, temperature, acidity, and the like. 
Life goes on in an organism only so long as certain of these mini- 
mum conditions are maintained. If any of these conditions vary 
beyond limits life ends. 

Thus every organism if it is to survive must try to achieve the 
maximum equilibrium of internal conditions which is called 
homeostasis. This is a process of maintaining a state of cons- 
tancy or equilibrium of bodily processes and every organism 
needs some kind of a balance system in order to maintain its 
physical structure and processes and to cope with its environ- 
ment. This is some kind of internai environment which each 
organism is designed to maintain. Each of us is equipped with 
an interacting set of regulatory mechanisms which helps us to 
maintain body temperature, water supply, blood, sugar, oxygen, 
and the like, at a relatively constant level. F or example, when 
temperature outside goes up, we perspire, and are cooled by 
the evaporation of this liquid; the blood vessels near the skin 
dilate and release internal heat. When the temperature goes 
down, we shiver and the activity of the muscles warms us, blood 
vessels contract, and conserve internal heat. This state or pro- 
cess of maintaining constancy and equilibrium in our physiolo- 
gical organism is called homeostasis. Man is able to withstand 
winter cold and summer heat because his internal system is so 
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built that it maintains a condition of balance against fluctuating 
external conditions. 

The bodily structure takes care of many of the problems ot 
maintaining a homeostatic balance, but in many cases the body 
acts in a manner that has the effect of regulating internal physio- 
logical conditions. Such behaviour serves bodily needs. When 
temperature outside is low we move to put on more clothes, to 
close the window, or to light a fire. Similarly, when the body 
loses (or needs) water and cannot maintain its balance till it 
gets more water, it obtains water from outside. Such behaviour 
serves to restore homeostatic balance. 


Characteristics of human behaviour 

Man is a centre of internal energy and acts from within. He 
is an active creature constantly interacting with his environment. 
His life and behaviour may be described as his interplay with 
things and persons around him. He effects changes in his envi- 
ronment and is himself changed in the process. 

Whenever the homeostatic balance is disturbed many changes 
take place in the organism. Some of them are confined to the 
internal environment but others involve strong stimulation and 
tension. When the latter occurs the organism is in a state of 
drive and is compelled to act. Some stimuli may come from 
outside such as strong light affecting the eyes or very loud 
sounds jarring on the ears. Such stimuli may be described as 
external drives. 

Behaviour originates in n 
lacking or deficient in the individual. 
between physiological needs on the one hand, and derived needs 
on the other. Physiological needs refer to some organic defici- 
ency in the body as lack of water, sugar, or food. A derived neea 
may be lack of affection, security, or prestige: it refers to a pSy- 
chological deficit. When a need is felt the individual is impelled 
to act. Needs create tension and the individual acts to remove 
that tension. The impetus which needs give to the individual 
to act is called a drive. A thirsty individual is driven to seek 
water. The environment satisfies needs and ends the state of 
tension, A state of drive leads to movements which „are called 
responses. These responses are an organism’s reactions to envi- 
ronment to satisfy a need. But every drive is directed toward 


eeds, that is, whenever anything is 
We generally distinguish 
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living is largely a co-operative affair. Schools and colleges, reli- 
gious institutions, business houses, industrial plants or govern- 
ment machinery cannot function without active co-operation 
between those associated with them. Co-operation is working 
together without conflict, and human society is so constituted 
that mutual dependence for the satisfaction of one’s needs is the 
rule rather than an exception. After the last World War there 
has been a growing desire among various nations to co-operate 
in all areas and programmes of economic and cultural develop- 
ment and in the settlement of international disputes. A number 
of international organizations are working to help the develop- 
ment of backward countries and to bridge the gulf between 
‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’. It is hoped that such co-operation may 
pave the way for peace and security in the world. 
Nearer home the Indian Government is encouraging CO- 
tives for village administration and distribution of consumers’ 
goods because it is believed that shared responsibility helps to 
improve both the quantity and the quality of work. There is a 
great psychological advantage too. Co-operative behaviour, 
shared responsibility and working together creates a feeling ot 
mutual belonging, a sense of mutualness and companionship and 
a warmth of friendship and intimacy, and is a powerful force m 
social integration and cohesiveness. Neighbouring ladies work 
together at a marriage celebration. Not only do they cover a 
larger portion of the work in less time but are able to attend 
to details, correct each other and produce better effect. Besides 
there grows a spirit of fellowship and belonging together. Co- 
operation in celebrating school festivals or organizing games and 
sports heightens the tempo of work and is always an exhilarating 
experience. 
e rg psychologists are very much exercised 
perimental Wades a page Recently some eš- 
among animals. It is aren pa Aes rare deena 
though highly organized to oak ms boas tee ae heen 
There is evidence of co-operati sen noe eh of punpa 
one-sided and not mal the anong chimpanzees batata 
among human beings is found : A cecal ee ope 
mutual give and tak s one entha teamwork, 
pive ana take rendered effective by prior understanding 
and communication. 


opera- 
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Competition 

Competition is mutual rivalry. It is striving to equal or sur- 
pass the speed, quality or amount of another person’s or group's 
performance. It is not so much a specific act as an attitude ot 
mind which dictates the level of aspiration and the estimation 
of the performance of other people. Often a distinction is made 
between competition and rivalry, the former standing for the 
reciprocal interplay of behaviour in face-to-face situations and 
the latter for the desire to surpass or equal other people in skill, 
prestige, wealth and the like. Rivalry may be found among 
people engaged in entirely different activities. One may be sel- 
ling soap, another cloth and still another engaged in service. 

Competition may be between two individuals, an individual 
and a group or between two groups. 

Modern civilized living is essentially competitive and every- 
body seems to be running a race to secure ascendance or excel 
somebody. Social training encourages competitive spirit and our 
culture approves competitive behaviour. In all walks of life 
and areas of work competition is rampant, and young people 
are stimulated in every way possible to strive to surpass and 
excel others. Success and achievement in life is measured only 
in terms of feeling of superiority or ascendance. 

Several experimental studies have been made of the origia 
and effectiveness of competition. Some of them emphasize that 
children work better and harder when they are competing witn 
others and that competition tends to stimulate greater individual 
output. Another study showed that competition is most effec- 
tive when competitors are nearly equal. One study showed that 
some individuals are easily discouraged by competitive situa- 
tions and prefer to withdraw from the race. 

Some effects of competition are not good. For one thing it 
tends to lower the cohesiveness of the group and encourages dis- 
ruptive tendencies. Secondly, psychoanalysts rightly point out that 
too much of competition breeds frustration and anxiety and con- 
sequently neurotic conflicts. When everybody is running in the 
race he is hyper-anxious to excel and defeat others. Mahatma 
Gandhi believed that exaggerated competitiveness of our age is 
responsible for such social ills as exploitation, class conflicts, 
disparities in living standards and consequent social tensions, 
international prejudices and homicidal wars. It also breeds the 
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a goal or an end which imparts a new energy to responses. The 
term motive includes a state of drive and a direction of beha- 
viour toward some goal. In common usage it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between needs, drives, urges or motives, and many 
authors use these terms interchangeably. Others define needs 
as states of imbalance within the organism which impel ıt to 
activity. Newcomb defines motive as a ‘state of the organism 
in which bodily energy is mobilized and selectively directed 
toward parts of the environment’, and drives as ‘bodily states 
felt as restlessness, which initiate tendencies to activity’. 

It may be more meaningful to consider these three terms as 
referring to three phases or aspects of any cycle of activity which 
many authors speak of as motivation. Motivation is the general 
term used for the dynamic relationship between an organism 
and its environment. It does not refer to any specific activity 
or any particular kind of behaviour. It is an inference based on 
observation of behaviour but does not stand for any type of 
observed behaviour. One person is extremely thirsty and at 
the moment wants to do nothing but seek water. A gir] is lonely 
and wants friends. A mother rushes toward her crying baby. 
One man wants to be a leader, another goes on strike and shouts 
in a procession for several hours. One man goes ahunting, 
another to play golf, and a third to commit murder, These are 
a few examples of motivation. We do not see wants and motives 
but infer them from what people do, look, and say. 

There is no one state of motivation. There are many motives, 
many drives, many bodily conditions which lead to activity in 
relation to environment. Those modes of activity and expression 
which give satisfaction in reducing tension and meeting needs 
tend to be reproduced and acquired though in some animals 
such responses are mechanical and do not change. 

All behaviour is directed toward a goal and when the goal is 
achieved the need, drive or motive is satisfied. If a person is 
hungry his goal is to eat. If a person is lonely his goal may be 
marriage or joining a club. Human behaviour is purposeful, that 
is, it is guided by or directed toward a goal. 

To sum up: Any disturbance in the homeostatic state of the 
organism may produce a need and strong stimulation leading to 
a state of drive. Strong stimuli may also come from outside and 
produce a drive. An organism in a state of drive will make 
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responses in respect of its environment, and seek a goal which 
will reduce tension and give satisfaction. Such responses are 
drive-reducing and restore the homeostatic equilibrium. Not all 
responses succeed in doing so. Those which succeed are repro- 
duced and those which do not are discarded. 


Motivation 

Motivation is the fundamental problem in psychology. It is 
concerned with causes of human behaviour. Why do people 
behave in just the way they do? Why do they eat? Why do 
they marry? Why do they go on strike? Why do they seek 
election? The answer to these questions will deal with the 
causes of behaviour. Social psychology seeking to study, explain 
and interpret social behaviour is deeply concerned with the sub- 
ject of motivation for any study of attitudes, leadership, social 
change and progress, propaganda turns on the causes or motives 
of behaviour. 

Mankind has always been keenly interested in the nature of 
behaviour and its motives. In all social living and interaction 
people impute motives to others and anticipate how others will 
react to their own behaviour. A knowledge of how other people 
will act and why they will act in certain ways is the most effec- 
tive basis of social understanding and co-operation. In societies 
in which tradition, custom, rites, and folkways rule powerful, the 
question of motives is relatively infrequent. Such groups are 
more cohesive. In emancipated groups a correct assessment ot 
motives is difficult. People do not formulate their purposes 
clearly and sometimes deliberately conceal them for the sake ot 
smooth social relations. If behaviour as a whole is to be under- 
stood we must have a very clear understanding of motivation. 

Etymologically a motive is that which moves persons to acti- 
vity. It is concerned with the ‘why’ of behaviour and not its 
‘how’. Motivation seeks to explain behaviour and not describe 
it. To seek causes of behaviour is not easy since, as has already 
been pointed out, they are not observable and many people deli- 
berately try to conceal them. A motive is a complex pheno- 
menon involving need, tension, drive, goal, and result. 

Most psychologists place motives along a line of increasing 
complexity. At one end we have the most rudimentary, biologi- 
cal and primitive motives, and at the other, complex, socialized, 
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and abstract motives. The former consist of drives which help 
to maintain bodily processes, and the latter, of attitudes toward 
oneself and others. Other psychologists classify motives into 
primary and secondary. Primary motives or drives are mainly 
physiological and satisfy tissue needs for nourishment, water, air, 
and sex. Secondary motives or drives are derived through 
leaming and socialization. One author speaks of biological 
needs and psychological needs like those of security, affection, 
social approval or self-esteem. The four ‘fundamental wishes 
stressed by Y. I. Thomas were security, sexual and social nee 
ponse, recognition, and adventure or new experience. This list 
was very popular with social psychologists and sociologists tor a 
time and even now many hold that a wholesome and well- 
adjusted personality must realize more or less adequate satis- 
faction of these wishes. Some authors use the terms ‘biogenic 
and ‘psychogenic’ or ‘sociogenic’ needs. A. H. Maslow’s list is 
an hierarchy of five basic needs, one leading to the other in order 
of satisfaction and development. They are: 


Physiological needs—hunger, thirst, sex and physical activity. 
Safety needs—security from physical and mental deprivation. 
Need for belongingness and affection. 

Esteem needs—the need for self-respect, recognition and prestige. 
The need for self-actualization, the need to realize the best one .is 


capable of becoming, the need for self-expression, and self-realiza- 
tion, 


OR poH 


Psychologists also speak of the ‘molecular’ or ‘molar’ approach 
to the problem of motivation. The former seeks to reduce beha- 
viour and its motives to smallest measurable units like drives and 
goals, and the latter studies behaviour in terms of larger, more 
organized and integrated aspects like needs, expectations, 
Here we shall discuss physiological drives and social motives 
and then critically examine some of the theories of motivation. 


Biological drives 

These drives are primitive and universal in the sense that they 
can be identified in the behaviour of every human being and 
all forms of animal life. They include the homeostatic needs ot 
maintaining body temperature, sugar and salt balance, and the 
like. But frequently they refer to tension-reducing behaviour 
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in respect of hunger, thirst, and sex. These motives originate 
in the working of the basic needs of the body. Sherif calls 
them unlearned or biogenic motives. 

Let us discuss some of them in detail. 

Hunger.—The term hunger is used for a variety of deficien- 
cies of some essential component of the body and both animals 
and human infants, when deprived of essential chemical sub- 
stances essential for bodily development, select only those foods 
which are richer in those very substances. Here we are con- 
cerned mainly with food hunger, how it is basic to organic 
structure and life and how it is modified by social conditions. 
We have been told that the periodic contractions of the muscles 
of the stomach walls are the physiological basis of the sensation 
of hunger. The range of foods that will satisfy hunger is very 
wide but hunger pangs which occur as soon as the stomach 
walls begin to contract vigorously are reduced in intensity 
even when non-edible_ things are swallowed. In other cases anı- 
mals whose stomach walls have been removed or deprived ot 
the contraction processes behave as they would do after being 
deprived of food for some time. This shows that there are 
other processes which constitute hunger. 

There are other factors as well. A dog who has nad its fill 
will start eating again if the blood of a starving dog is injected 
into it. It shows that complex chemical processes are also a 
part of the hunger state. Again how much a hen will eat de- 
pends on the size of the pile of food. It eats less from a smaller 
pile and more from a larger one. Again after it has ceased to 
eat it will start eating again if more hungry hens come in. Simi- 
larly, hunger among men is qualified by perceptual and sociat 
factors. Human reactions to food rest on how elaborately and 
attractively the table has been set, with what great affection 
and love food is served, how formal and ceremonial is the lunch 
or dinner, and how sweet and mirthful is the company. Thus 
the physiological need has been modified by social learning, per- 
ception, cultural influences, and social relations. 

Again the range of food preferences is very wide, Each in- 
dividual learns to like certain foods. A Bengali relishes fish and 
rice, a Punjabi prefers bread and vegetable curries. The biological 
need does not determine what an individual would like to eat. 
The food habits in different culture-patterns will determine that. 


E4 
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Sex.—While there is considerable difference of opinion as te 
when the sex impulse makes itself felt for the first time in life, 
there is general agreement that sex impulse is universal. The 
onset of puberty is usually supposed to be the period when the 
sex drive matures and secondary sex characteristics appear, 
though some argue that the drive is present even before puberty. 
For our purpose it is enough to stress that the drive exists, is 
of generalized nature and is one of the powerful motive torces 
in the field of social behaviour. The sex drive so motivates a 
person that he or she usually seeks members of the opposite sex 
for the satisfaction of sex impulse. Whether this is an innate 
tendency it is difficult to say but this is the usual normal pattern 
of its expression. . 

The human sex drive is stimulated by three kinds of events, 
the presence of sex hormones, external stimulation, and cerebrat 
processes of imagination, memory, etc. Although injury or 
removal of sex glands affects the sex drive there are other glands 
which maintain the drive. Sex literature, films or songs may 
fire the imagination and arouse sex drive. 

Sex behaviour is more spread out than behaviour related to 
hunger, but hunger is much stronger than sex drive. Both are 
widely affected by social training though training in modes of 
satisfying hunger is far more common than training in the ways 
of satisfying sex. Maybe that the sex drive owes its strength 
to the inhibitions which surround it. There are no such inhibi- 
tions in the way of satisfying hunger or thirst. Again sex drive 
has so large a variety of expressions that many psychologists 
and psychiatrists consider it a dominating life force pervading 
our wishes, dreams, strivings, art, Jiterature, and the like, and 
trace all maladjustments to sex maladjustments. This, however, 
is an overemphasis because healthy emotional life is usually able 
to overcome sex difficulties. 

The ways in which sex drive is stimulated, inhibited or satisfied, 
vary so widely with various types of culture and social organiza- 
tions that it is difficult to determine the importance of physiolo- 
gical and psychological factors. In certain cultures the expression 
of the sex drive is inhibited because its expression interferes with 
the happiness and legal rights of other persons. But there is 
provision for a large variety of interests and activities which are 
not sexual but which sublimate the sex drive into socially ac- 
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ceptable channels like games, dancing, music, art or delegation 
of worthwhile responsibilities to youth. These activities satisfy 
equally fundamental demands and are an effective substitute 
for the drive. 

These two drives have been considered here in detail but 
most of the physiological drives are Jiscussed in books on gene- 
ral psychology. Enough it is to point out here that physioiogi- 
cal drives must be understood in both aspects, organic and che- 
mical determinants and social modifications due to culturai in- 
fluences. These drives also modify each other. Living beings 
which are both hungry and thirsty behave differently from those 
who are either thirsty or hungry. A starved person may have 
little or no sex drive, and a very thirsty person may not even 
look at food however attractive it may be. Many motives re- 
inforce or inhibit each other. 

But man does not wish to live at the animal level and his 
biological drives through learning are modified by social and cul- 
tural influences. Food is taken and offered not only to satisfy 
hunger but also to please friends, to impress them with one’s 
prosperity by ordering grand dinners or parties, to gain mastery 
or prestige. When this drive is thwarted large-scale economic 
and political movements have been organized leading to great 
upheavals in society. 


Learned or psychological drives 

These motives are learned or acquired in the course of the 
development of the individual and since most of them are ac- 
quired in connection with ‘interpersonal relationships or with 
established social values or norms and institutions, they are socio- 
genic motives’.* Once aroused all drives, biogenic or sociogenic, 
have psychological consequences. Prisoners on hunger strike go 
without food for long periods of time, and their main concern 
is the cause they uphold. People do not wish to quench their 
thirst with a glass of water but may seek aerated drinks or even 
liquor in a restaurant in the company of friends. They may 
put off quenching their thirst till these conditions are fulfilled. 
Others may put off drinking till they have solved the problem 
in hand. 

Recently several social scientists have put forth schemes of 


*M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, p. 12. 
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social motives. We have already briefly touched upon the list 
of ‘basic wishes’ put forward by W. I. Thomas? and the five 
basic needs suggested by A. H. Maslow.+ Though many social 
psychologists refer to them in a cursory manner it cannot be 
denied that these basic wishes or needs are valuable concepts 
in the explanation of human social behaviour. Every person 
to be a wholesome and adjusted personality must realize more 
or less adequate satisfaction of each type of wish and in that 
sense they are permanent and fundamental facts that uncons- 
ciously motivate the behaviour of all persons. As will be obvious 
to the reader these wishes are fulfilled in a large variety of ways 
and degrees. Let us discuss them in detail. 


The desire for security 

The need to feel secure is an important social need. Pain, 
want and discomfort make us feel unhappy, and so does the 
fear of these things or even the thought of them. More import- 
ant than security is the sense or feeling of security. 

There is more than one type of security. Physical security 
means satisfaction of biological needs like food, protection from 
pain, disease and injury, and shelter from extremes of tempera- 
ture. Economic security implies freedom from want and depri- 
vation and is obviously a means to physical security. Psychological 
security implies a feeling of well-being born of healthy and har- 
monious adjustments to social environments and leading to emo- 
tional stability and freedom from anxiety and worry. Obviously, 
psychological security involves, and depends upon, physical and 
economic security. Too many adolescents and adults indulge in 
abnormally hectic pursuit of wealth and are always anxious to 
eam more and still more because their early childhood was 
marked by poverty, want, and hunger. That is why loss of mate- 
rial goods makes one feel insecure. 

In primitive societies people cling together and the severest 
punishment for members is to be thrown out of the tribe, caste 
or community. In modern civilized society people join labour 
unions, pay taxes for police protection, pay large funds for in- 
surance against accident, fire and thefts, work hard for several 
years to qualify for a job or a profession, support national and 
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intemational organizations and do many unpleasant jobs mostly 
for the sake of security they promise. Government expenditure 
on police and army, on pensions and hospitals, on schools and 
colleges, on the deaf, the blind, the unemployed and the back- 
ward is incurred mainly for security. Extremely. conservative 
people who resent all change, reform or novel measures are 
anxious to make their way of life safe and secure. At all levels 
human beings are seeking freedom from insecurity. 

In the modern world the need for economic and political secu- 
rity is most powerful. Cut-throat competition which has been 
unleashed in all areas of trade and commerce and the ever- 
present fear of losing to others, the race for the top and the 
ever-present anxiety to maintain one’s status, the uncertainty of 
employment, the extreme individualism threatening family and 
social ties, the growing lust for power leading to class conflicts, 
national rifts, hot and cold wars, and above all, the Damocles 
sword of nuclear warfare are fatal to morale, happiness, and 
security, for they represent a constant threat to the established 
ways of living and expressing ourselves. People can never do 
their best socially and achieve solid social relationships unless 
they are assured that they can pursue their activities t 
completion. i 

The importance of meeting the need for security shows up 
when there are riots, invasions, power and water supply break- 
downs, epidemics or earthquakes. A good part of the state ettort 
is devoted to building and sustaining morale of the people, 

The desire for security does not refer to any specific behavi- 
our pattern as other desires do. Rather any threat to any ot 
man’s biogenic or sociogenic needs is a threat to his security. 
Any kind of loss of food, affection, property, social status or pres- 
tige results in a feeling of insecurity. If man cannot predict the 
satisfaction of his needs with a reasonable degree of certainty 
he loses his sense of security. Security means that all is going 
well and human beings seek to eliminate those factors wnich 


make this world less certain or upset the stable and lasting 
tenure of life. 


The desire for affection 
It ranges from the parental love for children to the aftec- 
tionate bonds of friendship which unite people in the playground 
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or in areas of shared responsibility and co-operative work. The 
importance of this need becomes clear when we realize that the 
attempt to substitute satisfaction of other needs for the need 
of affection always fail. One who desires affection cannot be 
satisfied by increase in material goods or advancement in social 
status. Midas was prepared to lose all his gold to regain his 
_ daughter and her affection, and King Edward VIII gave up his 
throne to retain the love of his fiancée. History is full of such 
examples where the need for affection has brushed aside all 
other needs. 

All people have a desire to move toward others, to respond 
to them and to seek their affection and approval. They have a 
need for a partner, friend, lover, husband or wife because they 
need ‘to be liked, wanted, desired, loved; to feel accepted, wel- 
comed, approved of, appreciated; to be needed, to be of import- 
ance to others, especially to one particular person; to be helped, 
protected, taken care of, guided’. 

The primary groups such as the family, neighbourhood play- 
groups or friendly gangs or clubs provide for this need for aftec- 
tion, and that is why some form of primary group relationship, 
such as the family, is considered essential for normal social ad- 
justments and development of the individual, and attempts to 
abolish the family have proved abortive. There is a general 
feeling that rural societies and groups offer greater pro- 
vision for such affectionate relationships than urban ones. 
Though many people do feel lonely and rejected in large cities. 
yet large towns do not lack opportunities for primary group 
contacts. 

The need for affection is often described as need for belong- 
ingness or affiliative relationships. It is the desire to be tied +0 
others by bonds of love and affection, to be associated with others 
in a number of ways. That this need is determined and modified 
by social experience and culture will be readily accepted. Trage- 
dies in marriage or family relationships have made people with- 
draw. from all situations which will lead to emotional relations. 
Ke culture does make a difference to the expression and deve- 

pment of this need. Children all over the world need affection 
and care, but such needs are modified in some cultures. For 
example, Balinese children cry when they are ignored or teased 
by adults, obviously because they need love and affection, but 


ee 
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they learn to grow out of it, and, as adults, do not seem to have 
much need for giving or receiving affection. 


The desire for recognition 

Every normal person desires to be recognized and noticed, to 
receive praise or commendation for meritorious achievement 
and to be accepted as an equal or a superior person. Many 
psychologists make bold to say that there are few persons who 
do not possess this desire in high degree. Societies appeal to this 
drive by awarding honours of many kinds. One’s name may be 
included in Who’s Who, he may be awarded an honorary degree, 
a title from the state, or a medal by a society of learned scholars, 
he may be elected to a learned society or noticed in newspapers 
and periodicals, and the like. Such things do give pleasure and 
society values such incentives to social behaviour. To be ignored 
is a severe form of punishment, and fear of social disapproval 
inhibits other drives. But sometimes the desire for recognition 
is more powerful than the desire for social approval, The bully 
in the playground, the outlaw, the habitual offender, and the like, 
seek recognition even by indulging in socially disapproved beha- 
viour. Many misguided people commit heinous crimes to get 
into the ‘news’. 

Parents, teachers and all those who have to deal with young peo- 
ple are aware of this basic need and provide opportunities for re- 
cognition in the given group. An analysis of the daydreams of 
people show that the desire for recognition is of fundamental 
importance and there is hardly any individual who does not 
indulge in fantasies and daydreams. 

In the world around us people enter into the grim struggle 
for life and work hard not merely to earn their bread but to 
earn recognition and esteem at the hands of their fellowmen. 
The footballer, the heavy-weight boxer, the skilled surgeon or 
the general may hate his job, but still does it for public recog- 
nition and the reward it brings. Some people may have more 
powerful motives such as respect for principles or ideals ot 
service but even they are not indifferent to recognition and social 
approval. 


The desire for new experience 
Human nature gets bored with almost any experience which 
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is repeated again and again. The best foods, the sweetest 
songs, the most entertaining game, the most enjoyable company 
or the most thrilling book does not always please, and soon 
reaches the limit of satiety. So human quest for new ways of 
behaving and doing things is never-ending. And if man is ob- 
structed in any direction or if opportunities for working in new 
directions are withheld, he perseveres and persists in overcoming 
such obstacles. No doubt much of his desire for variety and 
novelty lands him in unorthodox and socially tabooed situations, 
but most of the progress in science and advancement in know- 
ledge and arts is due to human desire for new and strange ex- 
periences, the desire to get out of the rut and the routine and do 
new things. 


The desire for self-actualization 

Every man and woman has a desire for self-fulfilment, a desire 
to develop all that is best in him or her and to make the most 
of his or her potential talents and gifts. Every individual sets 
himself certain goals and ideals on the strength of self- 
understanding, and seeks to achieve them. These needs seem 
to have nothing to do with biological and psychological comfort 
and security. In fact they may even add to his discomfort and 
insecurity. The needs we have so far discussed are largely 
homeostatic and their satisfaction helps to maintain biological, 
psychological and social equilibrium. But a large part of human 
activity and effort is directed to ends which have nothing to do 
with homeostatic needs. The play activities, creative work, 
inquisitiveness, investigation and research are engaged in and 
enjoyed for their own sake. Many people give up comfortable 
aa RA pts nae they feel that they have no opportuni- 
to themselves by eigi in aa wl y ae me dogem ee 
ok pag Dat AS no whic amay be less comfortable 
Bi provide opportunities for developing 

what they consider to be their special talents and gifi 
needs are very difficult to assess, but tl nei es 
ne a eis Ms = Boe hey help to explain why 
a a s which go beyond their 


basic needs detailed above. The highest level of human needs 
is concerned with self-actualization. 
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Interdependence of motives 
The motivating forces of human behaviour have been con- 


sidered in several ways. Some place the various kinds of motives 
in a continuous series ranging from the most rudimentary, bio- 
logical and primitive to the most complex, socialized and abs- 
tract. At the former end are needs and drives which help io 
maintain the body and at the latter end are attitudes toward 
oneself and others. Motives are also classified as biological and 
primary, and psychological and secondary. The former fulfil 
bodily needs and the latter are acquired through learning and 
socialization and fulfil psychological and social needs, Such 
behaviour is purposive, that is, directed toward goals which 
satisfy the need which initiated the behaviour. 

These needs and motives are interdependent and more than 
one need may be satisfied by any act of behaviour. Man has a 
tendency to organize his behaviour in such a manner that he 
obtains the maximum satisfaction from it. This means that he 
tries to satisfy as many needs as possible with any one type or 
act of behaviour. If he has to choose, he will choose that beha- 
viour which satisfies a larger number of needs. He has to eat 
to satisfy needs of hunger and nutrition, but he eats in the com- 
pany of his wife and children to fulfil his needs of affection and 
love. Now and then he brings in dainty things for dinner, 
so that his family may think highly of him, or invites friends so 
that they may think highly of him. In doing so he fulfils several 
needs at the same time. Thus, motives intermix and depend on 
each other. It is common to speak of ‘mixed motives’. 


The cycle of activity P 

We are now in a position to describe the course of activity 
from the first experience of the need to its satisfaction, This 
may be called the cycle of activity after Kimball Young. The 
first phase is the experience of the basic need or impulse arising 
from physiological and psychological tension. Secondly, the organ- 
ism seeks those stimuli and situations which will reduce or re- 
lease tension or satisfy the drive, or avoids those stimuli and 
situations which block satisfaction, Thirdly, there is the state ot 
satisfaction which the organism ultimately achieves. Tension 1s 
removed and there is a feeling of relaxation and satisfaction. 

It is obvious that these cycles of activity may be of short or 
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long duration. In some cases the time between the need and its 
satisfaction is very short—we feel thirsty and help ourselves te 
a glass of water from the pitcher. But sometimes it is very 
long and may stretch into a whole lifetime. With acquired 
motives inhibition or blocking is very common. We all learn 
to wait for our meals and do not start eating till other people 
have been served in a party. To become a doctor young people 
toil for years before their goal is reached. Our needs are modi- 
fied by social and cultural factors and the cycle of activity be- 
comes prolonged and complicated. 


The role of incentives 

Our discussion of motivation seems to assume that behaviour 
is a function of some sort of inner push which may be described 
as need, drive or desire. But this may not be exclusively so. 
Too often behaviour is response initiated by inner tension and 
stimulated or inhibited by external conditions. Incentives are con- 
ditions or situations which start, increase or decrease the speed of, 
or partially modify, block or redirect activities. Lewin stressed the 
importance of the ‘field’ in behaviour. There is a physical field 
consisting of arrangements of physical stimuli, and there is the 
psychological field which refers to that arrangement as perceived, 
interpreted and understood by the individual. If incentives 
facilitate activities in progress, they are called positive, for 
example, praise, rewards. If they inhibit action they are called 
negative incentives, for example, reproof, blame or withholding 
of reward. According to Lewin if objects, persons and activities 
attract the individual, they have a positive valence for him and 
if they repel him they have a negative valence for him. The na- 
ture of the valence will depend on the favourable or unfavour- 
able experience of the individual. 
food will produce nausea in a Brahmin and will have a negative 
valence for him, while the smell of sw 
valence. It will be the other Way with a non-vegetarian person. 


A melodious song may have a positive valence but soon lose it 
if repeated too often. It may even have a negative valence. 


Incentives may not be able to start activity on their own but 
they certainly help in keeping it going or in inhibiting it. In 
organized societies our basic needs or inner urges oe misty 
latent and become active in response to stimuli. Our behavi- 


The smell of non-vegetarian 


eets will have a positive 
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our is initiated from within but by external stimuli, physical and 
social. Therefore for a full understanding of human motiva- 
tion we must know both the needs and tensions on the one 
hand and the incentives and stimulus situations on the other. It 
means that motivation cannot be studied apart from the social 
and cultural settings in which the individual lives and moves. 


Social and cultural factors in motivation 

Each individual is influenced from the moment of birth by 
the structure of his social and cultural environment. His primary 
biogenic needs are rooted in his biological organism and serve 
its maintenance and nourishment. His sociogenic needs for 
prestige, love, recognition or mastery help his psychological and 
social adjustment and balance. Although these needs are uni- 
versal they are heavily overlaid by social and cultural factors. 
The behaviour patterns to which they lead vary with cultural 
setting and social environment, Hunger is felt by all, but while a 
Hindu prefers vegetarian food followed by a glass of water, eats 
vith his fingers, washes his hands before sitting down for meals 
and his mouth after finishing them; a European generally takes 
non-vegetarian food with coffee, tea or liquor, eats with fork 
and knife and need not wash his hands or mouth. Both differ 
from Chinese and Africans in the choice of food, the manner of 
eating, and the like. Thus while the motive is the same, beha- 
viour patterns are diverse. The huge literature published on 
sex habits and practices in different parts of the world and in 
different periods of history shows the importance of culture and 
social environment in modifying patterns of motives. 

Again experiences, favourable and unfavourable, affect mo- 
tives. Young people wish to go out and play with others ot 
their age. If their experience is happy they become more socia- 
ble and try to win popularity and achieve mastery and leader- 
ship. If their experience is unhappy they may withdraw from 
society and indulge in unsocial behaviour. In our age there is 
greater stress on competition. Young people are encouraged to 
do better than their fellows and are awarded prizes when they 
do so. This has strengthened their individualistic tendencies at 
the cost of group loyalty, co-operation and teamwork. If young 
people are rewarded for social service, humility, and tolerance, 
they will develop different tendencies. Thus certain types ot 
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behaviour on the part of parents and others though devoted to 
the satisfaction of bodily needs of children are adopted by them 
if their experience is happy. Such influences, social and cultural, 
affect the patterns of motives. 


Emotions as motives : 

Emotions have been described as prime movers of behaviour 
and their power as motivating forces cannot be disputed. The 
tensions arising in anger, fear, hatred, and anxiety, drive the 
individual toward actions which will bring release. It has al- 
ready been noted that motives imply goals, something the indi- 
vidual attempts to achieve. If that is so, emotions of anger, 
fear, hatred and anxiety will qualify as motives. In anger the 
motive is to fight against the source of provocation, in fear the 
motive is to avoid the situation which has caused fear, in hatred 
the motive is to turn away from the person, object or activity 
which is hated, and in anxiety the person seeks those responses 
which will alleviate the feeling of anxiety. 

Most of the human emotions are aroused by extemal stimuli 
or stimulus situations. Since such conditions are frequently 
social, that is, other persons, groups, meetings, group situations, 
etc., the treatment of emotions must be a part of social psycho- 
logy. McDougall thinks that emotions accompany instincts, that 
they are universal, and that they are unlearned and inborn in 
infants of the human species. C. T. Morgan has pointed out 
that primary emotions of fear and anger have the same qualities 
as the primary biogenic needs. They persist till the situation 
which arouses them disappears, they arouse the entire organism, 
they are expressed in specific forms of behaviour and they ener- 
gize the organism for certain goals in relation to the situation.” 

Traditionally psychologists have taken the view that emotional 
sang i a gener disorganized or disorganizing behaviour. 

g states o emotion may bring about disruption and mal- 
adaptation in the individuals behaviour, In extreme fear and 
panic people lose their ment: 


al balance and cann 
; annot promptly 
adjust themselves to the emergent situation. In a fit of blind 
rage the individual is utterly incapable of dealing with the 


situation properly. Emotions are fatal to Cool thinking and 


E7 Pity ed 
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judgement and exercise a very harmful influence on human under- 
standing and constructive effort. But on the other hand two 
facts regarding emotional behaviour must be taken note of. In 
the first place emotional outbursts help to reduce excessively 
hich tension and bring about a period of calm in which the 
individual regains his balance and perspective. Emotions act 
as ‘safety valves’ through which people can ‘blow off steam’ and 
regain equanimity. Secondly, emotions arouse, sustain, and direct 
activity. Far from disorganizing human behaviour they help 
to organize it and direct it into specific channels. What appears 
to be disruptive or disorganizing is the result of motivational 
forces working in the opposite direction. A clerk is angry be- 
cause he has been detained in the office for urgent work while 
he had planned to take his family out in the evening, He makes 
mistakes in his work and it is thought that his anger is disrupting 
his work. It may be so, but his anger is also organizing his 
activity relating to his family. From another angle emotions are 
spread over the whole organism and therefore they direct and 
organize activity and behaviour in some specific direction. Ex- 
perience of anger does not just occur and then disappear. It 
lingers and colours subsequent experiences. The excited person 
carries anger home with him, frets at his family, is upset at 
dinner and throughout the rest of the evening. His sleep too 
may be disturbed and the effect may last for a couple of days. 
Thus, state of emotional motivation imparts an organization to 
behaviour and experience. 


Concepts as motives 

A concept is the symbolic representation we make of the com- 
mon characteristics of a whole class of objects, people, or events. 
Concepts are generalized ideas and symbols, drawn from a num- 
ber of experiences. So far we have studied innate drives and 
the culturally determined secondary drives which motivate hu- 
man. behaviour, But in order to understand social behaviour 
more fully we must also know what the individual's concepts ot 
social behaviour are. We must know how he looks at his own 
social behaviour and also that of his fellow-beings. For too 
long in the West insane people were believed to be pos- 
sessed by the devil and their treatment was motivated by these 
ideas. They were beaten to death or burnt alive. In many 
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cultures concepts of ‘God’, ‘freedom’, ‘justice’, ‘home’ or ‘mother- 
land’ are surcharged with meanings both emotional and idea- 
tional. They represent norms and dominant values of the group 
and provide motive forces for social behaviour. 


Functional autonomy of motives 

A striking thing about human motivation is that the things we 
strive for—our incentives and goals—often seem to have nothing 
to do with our basic needs. We want money, prestige, power, 
a new house, liveried servants. They are secondary goals be- 
cause they do not satisfy a primary physiological need. How 
do we acquire motives for secondary goals? 

In a number of experiments with animals it has been shown 
that rats which were given food in a white box and not in a black 
box learned to prefer white boxes to black ones. And those 
which were given electric shocks in a white box learned to shun 
them. Once secondary motives have become established they 
continue to function independently of the basic drives with 
which they were originally associated. As new tensions arise 
new needs and demands appear, old ones may disappear and 
these new needs and demands do not derive their motivating 
power from primary physiological needs and demands trom 
which they previously developed. This agrees with the doctrine 
of ‘functional autonomy of motives’ put forward by Allport.® 
Secondary motives acquire a functional autonomy by means ot 
which they become independent of physiological drives. ‘Thus 
money which was originally valued because it could be ex- 
changed for primary goals like food and shelter becomes an 
end in itself. We no longer need clothes to keep warm or pro- 
tect our skin, but we value them for other considerations. We 
eat to satisfy our hunger, but we nibble at nuts to sharpen our 
hunger, and eat a number of things for ends other than hunget 
such as dry fruits, lemon drops, ice cream. 

But are secondary motives altogether independent? We cannot 
consider them entirely autonomous it we realize that they are 


tied up with the emotional life of the individual. If they satisty 


an emotional need or relieve anxiety, they are certainly con- 


s Penmai: A Psychological Interpretation (New York: Henry Holt & 
0.). 
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nected with physiological states and cannot be described as 
independent of them. 


Unconscious motivation 

For long psychologists and laymen believed that man is 2 
rational animal and is capable of properly organizing and direc- 
ting his activities consciously toward the satisfaction of his needs. 
This means that all motivation is conscious. Where this view 
did not succeed in explaining human behaviour, explanation was 
sought in habits, suggestion or imitation. Freud stressed that 
most of our motives function outside the limits of our awareness. 
We may have little difficulty in explaining why we do what we 
do, but our explanations do not take into account all the factors 
involved in our motivation. Professor Nath has genuine difli- 
culty in accompanying his wife to a shopping trip. Not that he 
grudges her money, or that she is extravagant, or that he does 
not like it. He wishes to but somehow he feels upset or embar- 
rassed. He himself does not know why though he offers excuses 
like indisposition, fatigue, or some urgent reading to do. Freud 
claims that psychoanalysis will reveal that his action is perfectly 
purposive and meaningful. Maybe that he feels interior in 
making or advising purchases, is neglected by shopkeepers or 
feels useless during shopping, but he is not aware of these 
motives and these work independently of conscious direction. 
Freud was very emphatic that a man’s behaviour can be com- 
pletely understood only when unconscious motives have also 
been Jaid bare and warned against accepting much of the con- 
cious motivation of social behaviour at its face value. This view 
does not go against the functional autonomy of motives dis- 
cussed earlier. On the contrary it supports the view that mo- 
tives conscious or unconscious can work independently of how 
they came into being. We all use repression to some extent, that 
is, we unconsciously ‘forget’ certain disturbing events or experi- 
ences. Professor Nath repressed some unpleasant experience he 
had while accompanying his wife for shopping and sought ad- 
justment by offering other reasons. All this is done at the 
unconscious level and he is not aware of his real motives. 


Habits 
William James described habit as the enormous flywheel ot 
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Cie 
society and John Dewey considered it as ‘the key to po 
psychology. It includes general attitudes, outlooks,  purpos ` 
interests, and has a strong motivational character. Ihe terni 
habit is used for organized and learned responses which a 
repeated automatically. Taking tea at four in the evening as a 
habit and it enables us to meet our need in our social environ- 
ment. The clothes we wear and the way we wear them, oriy 
work, food, rest, sleep, and our entire daily routine are matters 
of habit. What we call culture is to a large extent our habitual 
patterns of eating, dressing, working, talking to and dealing 
with friends, relations and fellowmen. ah ; , 

Hindus have a habit of taking off their shoes before entering 
the kitchen, of washing their hands before, and their mouths 
after, each meal, of washing daily, and the like. All those indivi- 
duals who conform indicate their acceptance of the community 
and its culture. Of course there are individual and regional 
variations, but even then every culture has an overall frame- 
work consisting of a number of habits covering certain situations. 
Indians when receiving guests at home come out to welcome 
them, fold their hands in greeting them, offer them the best 
seat and make them comfortable in every way. There are slight 
variations—some embrace their guests, others only salute with 
one hand and still others give a warm handshake, but the gene- 
ral pattern remains the same. Americans chew gum or play 
golf to cope with their tensions, Indians chew betel nuts and 
loll. Some of these habits assume functional autonomy and are 


indulged in for their own sake, like casu 


al reading, smoking, 
betel chew 


ing or solving crossword puzzles. 


Conflict of motives 
When two drives push and pull the individu 
ent directions at the same time, we experienc 


a conflict. Conflict within the individu 
social motives. 


ized in a soci 


al in two differ- 
e what is called 
al is usually a clash ot 
c al-directed behaviour organ- 
al setting oppose each other. An individual plays 
and group roles in 
ub So on. Often people shitt 
ving up One type of behaviour for 
one social situation to another, But 

A young man wishes to marry a 


school, office, clubs, and 
from one role to another g 


another, as they move from 
sometimes their roles clash. 
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girl from outside his community and his father does not like it 
and is faced with a conflict in his interpersonal relations. He 
may resolve this conflict by giving up one of the roles. Or the 
conflict may be between an interpersonal role and a group role 
as when young Indians were called upon to boycott Government 
activities by the Congress party of which they were members 
and were checked by their fathers who were Government offi- 
cials. Some of them consistently supported the Congress and 
others withdrew as consistently when their relations were in- 
volved. Or it may be that the individual is playing two roles 
in the same group and these clash with each other. In a joint 
family many newly married sons find it difficult to reconcile 
the claims and wishes of their wives and parents at the same 
time. 

Such conflicts cause frustration and anxiety and may take 
place at the unconscious level. 


Theories of motivation 

Philosophers, poets, saints, and scientists have sought to defne 
human nature and reduce human behaviour to some basic uni- 
versal constant characteristics or units. While there is wide 
agreement regarding human growth and development we have 
several theories regarding basic constants of human behaviour. 
It is generally admitted that human nature is variable and cap- 
able of modification under social and cultural conditions, but 
several attempts have been made to postulate units of activity 
such as reflexes, instincts, habits, attitudes, sentiments, motives, 
needs or drives. Since these attempts have played an important 
part in the development of social psychology we may as well 
study them in greater detail and critically. Some of these have 
already been referred to in the first chapter. 

The instinct theory D 

The traditional belief that God has given man soul and intelli- 
gence was replaced by evolutionists like Darwin and Spencer 
by the concept of heredity as the origin of human intelligence 
and behaviour. The difference between men and animals was 
one of degree-and not of kind. Men often behave like beasts 
and animals are capable of learning like men. William James 
claimed that man has more instincts than any other animal and 
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made out a long list. He added, however, that instincts can be 
modified by habits. 

But it was William McDougall, who in his Social Psychology 
published in 1908 built a completely coherent system of social 
psychology upon the instinct hypothesis. His definition of ins- 
tinct is more comprehensive. He regards it as an innate in- 
herited tendency to perceive and pay attention to certain objects, 
to experience an emotional excitement upon perceiving such an 
object, and to act in regard to it in a particular manner. ‘Thus 
an instinct has three aspects—cognition (knowing), affection 
(feeling), and conation (acting). Instincts, according to Mc- 
Dougall, are the equipment by which man perceives certain 
stimuli, experiences certain emotions, and acts in a certain way. 
These innate tendencies are the prime movers of all human acti- 
vity. Every train of thought and every bodily activity owes 
its origin and progress to some instinct. 

According to McDougall each instinct has an emotion as its 
core so that the arousal of the instinct means the arousal ot its 
characteristic emotion too. In a threatening situation man tries 
to run and escape and this tendency is accompanied by the 
emotion of fear. It is fear that sustains the act of running and 
escaping. McDougall distinguishes between primary and blended 
emotions. Fear, anger, lust, tender emotion, disgust, elation, etc. 
belong to the former and awe, gratitude, hatred, scorn, admira- 
tion, jealousy, shame, revenge, etc. belong to the latter class. 
Then there are derived emotions which are complicated by 
memory such as hope, disappointment. 

Intelligence, reason, will, and ability to learn are not peculiar 
to man. They are found in animals also and work within 
instincts. 


McDougall put forward the following list of instincts as final 
and believed that they have an important bearing in social life: 


Escape (fear). 2. R ; ' 
Curiosity (wonder). epulsion (disgust). 


4. Pugnaci 
Self-assertion (elation on display), Rene gE: 


Self-abasement (negative self-feeling), 
Parental instinct (tender emotion). 

Sex (lust). 

Food. 
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10. Gregariousness. 
1l. Acquisitiveness. 
12. Constructiveness. 


The desire for company and group formation, the desire for ap- 
proval, and migration to cities, etc. are traced to the instinct of gre- 
gariousness. Law courts, police, and army are traced to self-pre- 
servation and pugnacity. Hoarding, capitalism are traced to acqui- 
sitive instinct. The acquisition of knowledge, research in science, 
discoveries and explorations as well as eavesdropping are attri- 
buted to curiosity. The institution of family is based on sex, 
parental instinct, and acquisition. Clothes, fashions, fancy toilets, 
purdah are accounted for by the sex instinct. Poetry, music, 
art, and religion, are also traced to the same instinct. Love, 
charity, benevolence, justice, social service, and other actı- 
vities to uplift the suppressed and depressed classes like children, 
women, slaves, or poor people are traced to parental instinct 
with its tender and protective impulses. The desire for wield- 
ing power in political and social life, for acquiring name and 
fame in literature, science or social reform and for manipulating 
things in educational and social institutions is traced to self- 
assertion. 

Along with these specific tendencies McDougall put forward 
some general tendencies which are also innate and universal, 
for example, imitation, suggestion, sympathy, play, forming 
habits. 

McDougall worked out his theory in a very attractive manner 
and it became popular very quickly. The theory was used as 
a working hypothesis in many fields of inquiry. The Instinct of 
Workmanship by Thorstein Veblen, Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and. War by W. Trotter, Instincts in Industry by O. Tead 
are some of the important works published before and during 
World War I, using instinct in fields other than psychology. 
But it was going too far and some psychologists realized that 
the term was being used to ridiculous extremes. L. L. Bernard 
listed some 6,000 urges or activities to which the term ‘instinct’ 
was applied. Two outspoken critics of the instinct theory were 
Knight Dunlap and J. B. Watson. They insisted that most hu- 
man behaviour is greatly affected by learning and therefore is not 
innate. Watson showed that many fears are acquired and so 
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are numerous activities like walking, standing, crawling. Psycho- 
logists like R. S. Woodworth found that the term is being used 
very loosely and employed instead the term ‘mechanism to 
explain behaviour or activity, and the impulse prodding it he 
called ‘drive’ likening it to power that makes a machine operate. 
The two cannot be sharply marked off as a mechanism, once 
started, can furnish its own drive. A youth forced to participate 
in a programme of compulsory games may soon begin to like it 
and play with enthusiasm. Habits contain their own motivating 
power and exert a drive toward their repetition. Therefore he 
argued that all motivating power does not originate in instincts. 
Thus Bernard, Dunlap, Watson and Woodworth overthrew the 
instinct doctrine in psychology. On the other hand anthropo- 
logists showed. fairly conclusively by citing examples from all 
over the world that human urges and behaviour differ according 
to the social and cultural conditions in which people live. H. R. 
Rivers gave the example of Murray Islanders in the Torres 
Straits who had no love for their children, where adoption is 
common and children do not know their parents. If a tamily 
has too many children a child may be put to death. He oe gued 
that love of one’s own children, therefore, is not instinctive. 
Margaret Mead found in the Manus tribe of New Guinea 
that children are brought up by their fathers instead of 
mothers, and Ralph testifies that in a tribe in Madagascar 
if a divorced woman remarries she has to surrender the first three 
children from her second marriage to her former husband. 
Several anthropologists like Franz Boas and A. Goldenweiser 
report that fighting is not known in some primitive tribes and 
quarrels are settled by contests of singing or other forms of com- 
munity work. Many social psychologists report that they found 
no competition or rivalry in many tribes. Thus the so-called 
instincts differ widely from group to group depending on the 
type of culture. If instincts are innate, relatively unchangeable 
universal behaviour in a species, it will be difficult to apply the 
term to human behaviour which is so variable and modifiable. 
No wonder that psychologists have mostly dropped its use. 
Again McDougall has drawn the distinction between, know- 
ledge, feeling, and action aspects of instincts a little too sharply: 
After all they are merely aspects of a single process. As Ginsberg 
points out ‘Feeling and conation in particular are more closely 
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connected. Thus a feeling of displeasure is an incipient ten- 
dency to remove it, a feeling of pleasure is an incipient ten- 
dency to preserve it’? From McDougall’s account it appears 
that the three aspects are independent units while instinctive 
activity is a response of the organism as a whole. His view of 
the relation of instinct and emotion is also open to criticism. 
Nobody disputed that the two are closely connected, but to say 
that emotion is the affective side of instinct and that every in- 
stinct has a peculiar emotion attached to it is not acceptable to 
all. Some instincts like nest-building do not have any single 
emotion preciliar to them. Or the same emotion may be found in 
several types of behaviour. Fear is found in flight, concealment, 
crying, silence, shamming dead, and so on. 

These instincts are just class names for different types of beha- 
viour and psychologists doubt if there is any advantage in re- 
taining them. Already many instances have been cited to show 
that human behaviour is not merely due to inherited instinc- 
tive tendencies, but largely due to social tradition and cultural 
conditions. Human nature is socially acquired is a statement 
abundantly true. 


Freud's theory of instincts 

The approach of Freud is biological and he bases all motiva- 
tion on various instincts like sex, hunger, thirst, and aggressive- 
ness. Most important is the sex instinct or libido. Libido 1s 
best described as a drive energy, ‘striving’, pulsating, amorphous 
force ‘which is largely sexual and unconscious, and all social and 
emotional life and experience of man is rooted in it. Sex 1s at 
work right from infancy, and sucking, playing with genitals, kiss- 
ing, and the like so commonly found among infants, are early 
expressions of the sex-instinct. Freud goes on to affirm that all 
acts, all thoughts, all dreams, all mistakes like the slips of the 
tongue are caused by this unconscious sex impulse. He also 
postulates life and death instincts, the former he identifies with 
the libido and represents the creative and constructive urges and 
the latter stands for destructive tendencies to do harm to things 
and persons and to rebel against authority. Wars and persecu- 
tions are accounted for by the innate aggressive urge. The seit 


*M. Ginsberg, The Psychology of Society (London: Methuen), P: T: 
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and sex instincts motivate constructive and creative ae 
They bring people together in family, caste, a Bete 
nation, The death instinct creates hatred and hosti ity i hes 
individuals and groups. The holding back or suppression a ‘ ea 
instincts is unhealthy and the major problem of motiv a a 
the concealment of these innate urges. The exclusion ie ag 
sant or painful ideas and impulses from consciousness Or i 
action is called repression. These two concepts, repression Ni 
unconscious, are a very valuable contribution to the oe ae 
ing of human motivation. They show that there are stimuli whi 

reach us and affect us without our being fully aware of them, 
and that there is a dynamic process working outside cons: 
ciousness. Unfulfilled desires unconsciously affect the adjust- 
ments of individuals to parents, wives, friends, and others. 

Freud also put forward the theory of pleasure agapan 
ciple and reality principle. We all know that we Ek = sen 
pleasurable and avoid what is unpleasant. According TO ae 
in the evolution of social behaviour the pleasure principle 1$ 
gradually replaced by the reality principle. Young peme i 
not wish to rise early, go out for a walk or take exercise, nie 
it is not pleasant. This is the pleasure principle. In course be 
time they learn to do so because efficiency and health needed for 
earning livelihood demand it. This is the reality principle. 
Often the transition from the former to the latter principle i3 
smooth but sometimes it suffers from inhibitions and neurosis 
develops. There is no doubt that for education and social train- 
ing this transition should be as smooth as possible. 

Freud’s ideas are interesting and have opened a new and vast 
area of hidden ideas, wishes, and impulses which influence our 
behaviour without our awareness, but all this is not based 0% 
any scientific investigation. It is highly speculative. 


Other theories 

Mention has already been made of habits as dynamic and 
compelling motives to behaviour. They are persistent and de- 
mand certain kinds of activity to ci 


ontinue. Dewey maintained 
that they form our effective desires, will, and self. They rule 


our thoughts and determine complex relationship between the 
individual and his social environment, as for example, when W° 
speak of ‘a habit of mind’, or of a ‘habitual trouble-shooter’, O" 
€ 
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of one’s being ‘habitually conservative’. The term habit indi- 
cates a degree of stability and perseverance of relationship be- 
tween the person and his environment and in a general sense 
includes attitudes, traits and the like. 

In understanding social behaviour the term habit is very use- 
ful to denote acts which are fusions of attitudes and traits, as 
for example, we say that a person is habitually suspicious or 
afraid (attitudes), and that a person is habitually prompt or 
honest (traits). Thus habits acquire motivational power. A con- 
sideration of bad habits like smoking. drinking, will show their 
great impelling power. 

Allport’s theory of ‘functional autonomy of motives’ has already 
been discussed. Adult motives sustain themselves and bear little 
relation to the physiological primary needs from which they 
arose. A hack writer writes for a livelihood, but after achieving 
economic security he continues to write. What was undertaken 
as a means to the fulfilment of a primary need has become a 
powerful master motive. But as has already been pointed out 
such motives may come to be associated with emotional needs. 
The person may have developed an enthusiasm and taste for 
writing. , Public appreciation may sharpen his zeal for writing 
and boost his ego. Therefore, instead of calling these motives 
independent and autonomous, their relation with learning and 
emotions, with other psychological processes and latent capa- 
cities should be studied. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ADJUSTMENT, FRUSTRATION AND CONFLICT 


LIFE MEANS continuous adjustment to changes in the physical 
and social environment. It is not enough to know about human 
motives and how they function; we must know how people 
satisfy their motives and even whether they satisfy them or 
remain frustrated. We have, therefore, to think in terms ot 2 
person's adjustment to his environment. Adjustment is an all-inclu- 
sive term meaning relationship between an individual and his 
environment through which his needs are satisfied in accordance 
with social demands. It includes traits of behaviour and motives 
for behaviour as well as the adjustments made with those traits 
and motives. But adjustments are not easy and simple to 
achieve; they are complex and complicated and depend on 2 
number of interacting elements. Obviously similar situations 
demanding adjustment are dealt with by different individuals 
in a variety of ways, and the different adjustments will differ 
widely in effectiveness. 

It is a common fact of human existence that adjustments are 
often blocked and motives are often frustrated. When progress 
toward a goal is checked and there is 
resolved, we have frustration, 
are many and varied. 


an underlying tension un- 
The consequences of frustration 


x e It may breed hostility and anger, des- 
tructive and aggressive impulses, delinquent and anti-social beha- 


viour. Or it may lead to silence, restraint and withdrawal. Many 
people take shelter in radical ideologies like communism or re- 
volutionary movements like anti-segregation because of intense 
frustration. Others may develop and preach hatred for the 
established order in society, Thus frustration breeds intense 
emotional states. But it may also lead people to discover new 
ways of satisfying their needs, to revise their knowledge and 

Te fiercely against circumstances 


thinking, and to struggle mo: 
which cause frustration. Lives of many great men like Nehru, 
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Gandhi, and Buddha, are records of human struggle against, and 
victory over strong frustrations, and the history of developing 
nations show how large groups struggled against heavy odds 
and did not allow frustrations to dampen their spirit. Wars, 
communal riots, racial prejudice, class conflicts and industrial 
strikes areas much the result of frustration as religious beha- 
viour, fasting, non-violence movement, or movement for social 
reform and community development. Adjustments to frustration. 
vary with individuals and groups and they so affect people as 
to influence their adjustments to successive frustrations. Some 
nations know no other way of overcoming their frustrations than 
war, as for example, China, and others like India will explore 
other means like negotiations to resolve their frustrations, 


Sources of frustration 

All behaviour is goal-directed. With biogenic motives the 
goals are relatively fixed; a thirsty person needs water and a 
hungry person needs food. But sociogenic motives are more 
complex and flexible. The need for status can be satisfied in 
many ways, by social eminence, political power, high scholar- 
ship or artistic skill. The goals must be achieved if the motive 
is to be satisfied. If it is not satisfied we speak of a frustrated 
motive or a frustration. 

Each individual frequently experiences thwartings, failures, 
and disappointments while seeking to satisfy his needs, impulses, 
and desires. These frustrations may be due to certain obstacles 
from the environment which prevent the attainment of the goal. 
Secondly, the causes of frustration may be found in the person 
himself; his inadequacies, handicaps, or disabilities may make 
the goal distant. Thirdly, the individual may have motivational 
conflict within him so that the satisfaction of one goal prevents 
oe of another. Let us consider these sources in 

etail. 


Physical obstacles from the environment 

The most obvious and simplest type of obstacles are presented 
by the physical environment. In famine stricken areas people are 
compelled to go without food and their hunger needs are frus- 
trated by the absence of food just as people lost in the sea or 2 
forest are. The jackal was frustrated because of the physical 
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obstacle that the grapes were too high for his jump. A prisoner 
is frustrated in solitary confinement as his need for company 1$ 
not fulfilled. Breakdowns of cars on the road, non-availability ot 
a suitable train in times of sudden need, physical distance of dear 
and near ones, are common obstacles to the satisfaction of our 
needs and motives. 

Some of the physical obstacles are the result of social regula- 
tion of behaviour. Silence is enjoined in a library, the impulse 
to spit is prohibited in a hospital. 


Obstacles from the social environment 

Frustrations from the social environment are strong and per- 
sistent. We all desire to be appreciated, loved and respected, 
but other people in our society, family, or club do not respond. 
There are wide differences in economic status, social prestige, 
caste status, and the like, and they obstruct the satisfaction of 
our social needs. Customs, traditions, regulations, taboos anu 
rituals add to the social obstacles in fulfilling our desires tor free 
association, security, esteem, and self-actualization. In socially 
more rigid communities like Hindus almost everything from food 
and dress to marriage and association is predetermined and frus- 
trations are many and deep. Growing children not yet initiated 
into the ways and codes of the community feel frustrated at every 
step in life but even adults who are conversant with such codes 
and customs feel frustrated when, for example, in industry people 
are favoured not for hard work but for belonging to the caste of 
their employer or people are selected for promotion not for their 
ability and diligence but for their sociability and 

In some broken homes children m 
companionship which they need fro 


be uncertain how the i 
y will be cared for, and t} feel 
ashamed because of their parents’ ges 


separation, £ 
frustrated in their needs for social ad eve pk fete 
for a feeling of personal worth. hse 
Unemployment, lack of se 
wages, shabby treatment b 


good looks. 
ay not get the love and 
m their parents, they may 


soaring prices and taxes, black market and inadequate wages 
cause more frustration than any other single factor. But in large 
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cities the housing difficulty in small villages, the lack of recrea- 
tional facilities and the consequent boredom, and the absence ot 
reasonable freedom in regimented authoritarian social system 
frustrations, are no less annoying and painful. 

Krech and Crutchfield in stressing the role of society and cul- 
tural mores in frustration point out that often ‘the very needs 
which a particular culture itself induces are thwarted by the 
structures and institutions of that society’.° For example among, 
Hindus young people are exhorted to follow punctiliously the 
highest codes of honour and morality and yet to obey the orders 
of parents most scrupulously. The two may not coincide. All 
men are equal in the eyes of God and morality but there are 
rigid caste and communal discriminations. That such discre- 
pancies between ideals, values, and norms on the one hand, and 
daily practice of deceit and lying on the other, are widely pre- 
valent in almost every society and culture does not mean that 
they do not cause frustrations among people. 


Internal psychological difficulties 
These arise generally from the mental make-up and power of 
the individual. Some people aim too high and their ambitions 
are beyond their capacity. People differ widely in their powers 
‘to cope with the problems that beset them, and many are 
frustrated by the lack of ability to solve them. When people 
are frustrated because they push their desires and expectations 
far beyond their actual needs and what they are capable of 
obtaining, the cause of the frustration is within themselves, In 
education, we are told that motivation should match maturation 
and young people should be stimulated only to those activities for 
which they have physical, mental and emotional readiness. 


Otherwise frustration and defeat will follow. 

In this connection the concept of the level of aspiration is very 
convenient and important in understanding human motivation 
and frustration in a variety of ways. It means the standard the 
individual sets and uses to judge the success or failure of his 
performance. It is the level of performance which an individual 
believes he is capable of achieving. and is largely determined 
by the goals he has acquired through learning. Social groups 


* Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company Inc.), p. 52. 
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directly and indirectly prescribe certain standards of perform- 
ance, industries demand certain levels of achievement, and work 
groups exercise powerful pressure on individuals to keep close 
to the average level of the group in performing assigned tasks- 
In rigidly organized social communities the standard of social 
functions together with their financial aspects are definitely and 
clearly laid down. In some castes how many dresses and sweets 
and how much money is to be given by the parents of the girl to 
the parents of the boy at the time of betrothal is precisely ndicat- 
ed. Now when there is a disparity between the level of aspiration 
and the level of actual achievement, the individual suffers trom 
frustration due to his inability to achieve goals prescribed by 
himself or the community. Too many parents in India have 
very high aspirations for their children without any considera- 
tion of their abilities. Frustration and defeat is all that they 
reap. Some discrepancy between the two is natural and inevit- 
able, but if it is large serious frustration is bound to occur. In 
modem civilized life our social environment serves to whet our 
appetite for wealth, for luxuries of life, and for display, but most 
of us do not know how to secure or earn these. That is why 
frustration has come to be a serious problem of social lite in 
our age. 


Motivational conflict 
Frustration occurs in the individual as a result of the blocking 
of motives either by direct blocking, deprivation, or by the conflict 
of two or more lines of motivated behaviour. Conflict within the 
cee 5 dgually, a clash of social motives—patterns of goal- 
ee viour organized in a social setting. An individual 
Sea social roles in life, and as has been pointed out in 
ane fic ee pA of frustration is a conflict bet- 
paran roles in the Eme a aes picasa 
e pi meget has identified three different Ways in which mo- 
come into conflict with one another: a haco 
ance, approach-approach, and avoidance-a í ie a 
Approach-avoidance conflicts ee 


are experienced ai 
attracted and repelled by the same goal. Too a. Lema 
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goal presents attractive as well as repulsive features and the 
individual is in a dilemma what to do. A young man from a 
very orthodox family is invited to a dinner at a modern hotel. 
He has been brought up in a family which looks down upon 
non-vegetarian food served in chinaware outside the kitchen. 
Nor has he ever eaten with shoes on with people of other castes 
and communities. He, therefore, looks upon such an invitation 
with anxiety if not alarm that he would lose his caste and incur 
the displeasure of his parents for indulging in a dinner which is 
considered impure and irreligious in his family. On the other 
hand he does not wish to look old-fashioned and backward in 
the eyes of his friends. The attitudes and values of his parents 
have become his own and he is caught between the desire to be 
called modern and such orthodox attitudes and values. The first 
attracts him and the second frightens him. In a way this type ot 
conflict is most dificult to solve, because the attitudes and values 
which obstruct his behaviour have been adopted by him through 
social training in childhood as his very own, that is, they have 
been internalized. And it is most difficult to avoid such obstacles. 

Approach-approach conflict is a conflict between two equally 
attractive choices. Should I go to see a picture with a girl 
friend or play a tennis match with a prominent player of the 
college? This type of conflict may also be understood as double- 
approach-avoidance conflict. Girls in India have to face this 
type of conflict very often. Rita is a bright student in the col- 
lege and is very keen to take a postgraduate degree. It has 
always been her ambition to qualify for economic independence. 
But there is a prospect of marriage in a very respectable family 
and to a young man who seems to have everything a girl may 
aspire to in marriage, but who insists on immediate marriage. It 
appears that she has to choose one of the two attractive alternat- 
ives and is faced by an approach-approach conflict. But each 
alternative is linked with a penalty. If she selects the goal ot 
the college degree and continues to study she has to forego a 
tempting offer of marriage which she may or may not get again, 
and if she chooses marriage she will never get the degree she 
has so ardently desired all her life. So the element of avoidance 
is there. 

Avoidance-approach conflict is involved when we are faced 
with two unpleasant alternatives, two negative goals, which we 
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wish to avoid. A student must burn midnight oil and grind oA 
the coming examination or face the ignominy of E wee 
must put up with the temper and taunts of her bullying aus il: ‘ 
or face the dissolution of her marriage. In such a conflict the 
individual is between the devil and the deep sea. In such a 
flicts usually two types of behaviour are in evidence. In the “ 
place he may yield to an attitude of vacillation. The Leer 1 

thinks of one of them the more repelling and distasteful it ap 
pears to him. Goals, as a rule, become stronger if one gets closer 
to them. So he withdraws and thinks of the other negative 
goal. On approaching the second goal he finds it no Coige 
pelling. Thus he hesitates between the two and his mind is m 
virtual see-saw state. Secondly, he may think of leaving the fielc 
as Lewin puts it, that is, he may try to leave the con- 
flict situation. He may argue that after all the examination is 
not so much a calamity and with the help of the teacher HE n 
pull through. He did so well in the lower classes oe ee 
little effort he may just pass. Or he may persuade himself tha 

even success in the examination is not going to help him get 5 
job and so many people fail in the examination and yet succeed 
in life. So failure is not so great a tragedy as he felt. Or he may 
just run away from home and thus avoid the conflict situation. 
Or ‘he may refuse to think of the situation and sit back day- 
dreaming of the carefree days of childhood. Some of these 
escaping devices will be discussed hereinafter, 

The different types of conflicts have been explained with the 
help of very simple examples, but in actual life conflicts are 
not so simple as that. There are many goals and some of them 
are very complex. For example in organizing a function we not 
only wish to seek prestige but also to put up 
our rivals, we have also to see that we 
more people, we may have to favour ce 
purchases and may wish to invite cert 
because we have some other goals 
to please certain local officers and 
favourable opinions circulated agair 
intermix and colour each other and there are several undercur- 
rents or approach and avoidance, Because each goal has both 
advantages and disadvantages several conflicting situations arise. 
The positive and negative goals are of varying strengths de- 


a better show than 
spend less and please 
ttain people in making 
ain people in particular, 
also in view, We may have 
also to whitewash some un- 
nst us. Thus several motives 
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pending on their psychological distance from the individual. 


Effects of frustration 

The several effects of a state of frustration have been describ- 
ed in the beginning of this chapter. We may now enumerate 
some of them in concrete form. ’ 

In the first place frustration is characterized by anxiety and 
hostility. Whenever the satisfaction of our needs is threatened 
by frustration we have a feeling of insecurity and anxiety. in 
modern social life man acquires many needs but society does 
not guarantee the satisfaction of such needs, and many peopie 
live in constant anxiety that these needs may be frustrated. He 
also feels hostility toward the frustrating conditions. When a 
candidate for employment is refused a job he tears the letter 
communicating refusal and throws it in a dustbin. He may 
curse the employer, abuse the capitalist class, or even break 
some of his own things in a fit of hostility. 

Anxiety is often diffuse and vague and is aroused by situations 
which are not clear. It is also aroused by concern about the 
future and how other people will treat us. We all plan, and 
strive for security, but we can never be sure because all condi- 
tions are not under our control. Thus future conditions and 
relations with others are a constant source of anxiety, Often 
anxiety leads to behaviour which has nothing to do with the 
anxiety situation. Feeling irritated, talking back, or needlessly 
arguing, are common symptoms of a person suffering from anx- 
iety. Some anxiety is normal and healthy for it helps us to 
plan for the future and pay due regard to the rights and feelings 
of others. It leads us to work on problems that would other- 
wise be ignored and is essential for efficient functioning. But 
anxiety which is disproportionate to the perceived threat and 
which may lead to several kinds of irrational behaviour is un- 
healthy or even neurotic. 

Frustration leads to hostility and aggression which also pro- 
duces anxiety. Whenever young people are restrained, whenever 
our plans are obstructed or when the energies of our wants and 
motives are blocked, they turn to hostility and aggression. When, 
for example, one is engaged in removing the spark plugs in his 
car and finds them hard to get out his frustration makes him 
angry; he may kick the car, curse or throw away his wrench. 
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Most delinquents and criminals are frustrated who are taking out 
their frustration on society. Other people do not accept them 
socially or recognize their worth, and they develop hostility to- 
ward society and indulge in anti-social activities or try to under- 
mine the established social institutions.: Frustration leads to 
aggression. The aggressive and hostile tendencies of many people 
may show themselves in such activities as fault-finding, opposi- 
tion to every move or indifference to social activities. Children 
who are brought up under strict discipline will treat others 
strictly, break out in serious misbehaviour or withdraw from all 
situations. But sometimes hostility toward frustrating condi- 
tions can bring about very wholesome results. When social and 
economic conditions are so bad as to block justice, freedom, 
growth and happiness of the masses, an intelligent hostility lead- 
ing to aggressive campaign against governmental contro] to 
remedy such frustrating conditions is very commendable. As has 
already been pointed out some of the great names in history 
like Shivaji, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Lajpat Rai, Gandhi, and 
Nehru fought against economic and political disabilities and 
frustrations and brought about improvement in the life of the 
masses. 

Thus the consequences of frustration are not always bad. 
Frustration is associated with tension, unhappiness and misery, 
but its effects depend on what may be termed as frustration- 
tolerance of the individual. Some people are just ‘floored’ by 
their frustrations and give way to depression, inaction and help- 
lessness. Others intensify their effort to overcome them, ru- 
organize their understanding and thinking of the problem and 
modify both their goals and plans of action, 

Aggression and hostility are, generally, not tolerated or per- 
mitted in organized society except of course in sports and 
athletic activities. That is why most of the above-menntioned 
great men were persecuted by the foreign government. Society 


too does not approve of aggressively hostile behaviour and con- 
demns it as boorish, unrefined, and even uncivilized. Often hos- 
tility and aggression when resented and disapproved lead to 
greater and stronger hostility and aggression. 

Many of the social troubles arise from expressions of aggres- 
sion by one person against another or one group against ano- 
ther, as in wars, communal riots, or racial conflicts, It has bee? 
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argued that hostility and aggression of this sort is usually “dis- 
placed’, that is, directed against objects and persons not neces- 
sarily related logically to the frustrating situation. Thus child- 
ren who are frustrated at home by over-strict discipline of the 
parents relieve their hostility by acting aggressively outside the 
home or in the school. A person rejected for employment by 
Government agencies may condemn Government policies, quar- 
rel with his friends or even beat his wife and children. Thus the 
objects of hostility and aggression are unconnected with the 
original thwarting and source of frustration. In large towns 
social disparities and conflicts, the vast gulf between the high 
and the low, economic insecurities and difficulties of life, and 
other conditions which prevent the satisfaction of basic needs 
cause frustration-aggression of deep and intense types, People 
cannot give direct expression to it nor are they fully aware of 
the causes of such problems and difficulties. Law, custom, so- 
cially accepted decencies of life and the like do not let them 
give vent to their hostility and aggression within their group. 
So they in a way generalize their aggression or displace it to 
members of outgroups and any move to express resentment or 
protest against other races, groups or countries finds their ready 
support. That is why it is always easy to organize protest 
meetings, processions and strikes in urban and industrial areas. 
A study carried out in America in 1930 demonstrated that the 
number of lynchings were in inverse proportion to the prices ot 
cotton. When cotton prices rose the number of lynchings tell, 
and when the prices fell the number of lynchings went up. 
Economie frustrations caused displaced hostility and aggression 


against an outgroup. 
Expressions of hostility and aggression vary from person to 
person and group to group. In modern urbanized industrial 
societies with increased opportunities for display and aggran- 
dizement, life is fast and everybody is running to do much in 
less time, and therefore frustrations are deep and widespread. 
A slight provocation sparks off a riot or a protest procession, In 
socially stable and rigid groups where the place, vocation and 
status of each member is clearly marked and where standards 
of conduct are well defined, every person knows what is expect- 
ed of him or her and frustrations are comparatively fewer. One 
indication of this fact is that suicides, divorces or domestic est- 


F6 
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rangements are more common in Western freer societies than in 
rigid Eastern countries. ; 

Secondly, a frustrated person is usually afflicted with anxiety- 
He experiences discomfort and misery of the extreme type, 5° 
much so that it upsets his health and causes many bodily ail- 
ments like headaches, chronic ulcers of the intestine, blood pres- 
sure and others. Such ailments are described as psychosomatic 
because they are caused by mental tension and emotional dis- 
turbance. The list of such ailments is long for psychological dit- 
ficulties may upset any type of organic functioning. 

And thirdly, a frustrated anxious person loses efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness in overcoming his frustration and this again in- 
creases his anxiety. He does not try new ways of solving his 


conflicts, becomes rigid in his approach, and perpetuates his 
state of frustration and anxiety. 


Frustration reactions 

Frustration and anxiety are common and there are various 
levels of responding to them. The healthiest course is to 
put in greater effort to remove the frustrating obstacle and to 
solve the problem. This is not difficult because the mounting 
tension within makes such an effort easy as it helps to mobilize 
all energies of the individual. He may try to perceive the prob- 
lem in a new way, reorganize his thought and understanding of 
the problem, and developing new insight tackle it with new re- 
sources and strength. All this is positive and constructive. 

But often the individual is weighed down by feelings of ap- 
prehension and anxiety caused by frustration. Anxiety is a painful 
emotion which produces irritability, depression, and fatigue. To 
get rid of it some people withdraw from the frustrating situation 
instead of fighting it out with renewed effort and insight. ‘This 
is a substitute reaction to which they have recourse when frust- 
ration is too strong to be resolved. These substitute reactions 
furnish a means of release from the tensions and anxieties ot 


frustration. They avoid goal-directed behaviour, but seek to cope 
with anxiety in an indirect way. They are also 


mechanisms or defense mechanisms; the 
of the situation that is causing anxiety but only to cope with or 
reduce anxiety that is caused. They make us feel that we do not 
need to make any changes in ourselves or in our environment 


called behaviour 
y do not help to get rit 
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and that we can protect our self-esteem by taking shelter in 
them. Since these modes of reaction help us to defend our self- 
concept they are termed defense mechanisms. 

These defense mechanisms involve distortions in perception 
and reasoning. By denying or misinterpreting some aspects of 
reality the individual adopts modes of behaviour or belief with 
which he often unconsciously seeks to defend his self from 
blame or feeling of guilt. Some of the important defense me- 
chanisms are being discussed here, as they throw a flood of 
light on the dynamics of behaviour and motivation, 


Repression 
This mechanism consists of excluding from conscious expe- 


rience various perceptions, motives, memories, etc. which would 
be unpleasant and anxiety-provoking if consciously cxpressed. 
When we have conflicts we cannot handle, unpleasant memo- 
ries we cannot face, and injuries we will not acknowledge, re- 
pression occurs. When they become too much for us, our un- 
conscious may keep them from entering our consciousness. 
Repression is a basic mechanism. According to Freud when 
primitive and animal tendencies of man come into conflict with 
his conscience or moral ideas, they are pushed back into the un- 
conscious. Obviously the phenomenon of repression 1s social. 
Social regulation of behaviour through customs, traditions, laws 
and taboos implies a large amount of inhibitions and repressions 
and so social disapproval is avoided. Some repression leads to 
behaviour socially approved, but when conflicts are violent re- 
pression may lead to some form of neurotic behaviour. 
Feelings and memories which are inconsistent with our selt- 
picture at the moment are likely te be repressed. To recog- 
nize and accept them as a part of our experience would be to 
admit ambiguity in our nature and thus produce anxiety. For 
example, when highly emotionalized desires are defeated, they 
may lie low and fester till they break out in disordered behavi- 
our. A repression is a buried trouble. The effect of painful expe- 
rience does not die when repressed but seems to smoulder in 
the unconscious and clog up the mental and emotional pro- 
cesses. Repressions do their mischief by distorting our beha- 
viour, by distorting our feelings, and in general by making us 


unhappy. 
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ationalization wre 

neh mechanism as the term implies seeks to make irrational 
look rational by providing good reasons for true reas 
sons. The individual makes use of untrue but seemingly 
plausible reasons or explanations, more or- less coal 
ciously, to sustain his ego or to make himself appe 
in good light. He finds justifications and excuses for ps 
conduct. Ministers are made to quit for irregularities, but they 
claim that'they are quitting office to be of greater service to, 
the nation in organizing constructive activities. Students whe 
score low marks in examinations or fail plead that examinations 
are not a true test of one’s abilities, and in any case they do not 
wish to be bookworms. During the last World War too manv 
countries on both sides claimed that they were fighting for tree- 
dom and democracy while they were fighting for national selt- 
interest. War aims were ‘to make the world safe for decency’, 
‘to end war for all times to come’, and the like. Many poor 
parents never tire of telling their children about the virtues ot 
poverty. 

When the goal is beyond our reach it looks less attractive as 
grapes were sour to the fox, and when a iess attractive goal is 
easily reached it is much more attractive like the sweet lemon. 
Rationalizing is not just excuse-making, for we are not aware 
that we are making up socially acceptable reasons for our beha- 
viour. The process is an unconscious one. The purpose is to 
look good to others and protect our self-esteem, 

The need of rationalization arises largely in society in which 


people lay so much store by reason and logic and theretore s0- 
cially acceptable reasons are given. 
tural pattern is such that ration 
but is also expected. Nobody 
on fine clothes to show off, sp 


In fact our social and cul- 
alization is not only necessary 
is expected to admit that he puts 


l t ends thousands on lighting at his 
daughter’s marriage to make neighbours envy, or hit his neigh- 


bour’s dog with a stick intentionally to expre 
the master, On the other hand, he is ve 

and applauded if he says that he put on these clothes as he had 
nothing better to wear, made elaborate lighting arrangements to 
help guests to park their cars, and hit the dog accidentally while 
flourishing his stick. Rationalizations are useful both to the in- 
dividual and the society. The distortions take the edge off the 


ss his hatred for 
ry much appreciated 
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unpleasant truth, make embarrassing situations palatable and 
save the self-esteem of the individual. 

‘The White man’s burden’, Britain’s mission to spread the 
benefits of civilization to backward people, China’s concern to 
rid the world of colonialism and imperialism, and similar other 
political slogans and labels are rationalizations, illustrating the 
close relationship between desire and belief. What the White 
man, the British race and the Chinese stood to gain was never 
mentioned. America is using such rationalizations against 
Negroes as some White people are using them in favour of 
South African brethren. 

In India communal hatred and caste prejudices have fre- 
quently been rationalized by supporters of communalism and 
casteism. Too many leaders in every culture, community, caste 
or economic system are claiming perfection and offering com- 
plicated arguments in support of their contentions. What is 
worse they believe it to be so. Such rationalizations are great 
obstacles to programmes and policies of social change and 
political and economic reconstruction. 


Displacement 
Illustrations of this mechanism have already been given: how 


a father snubbed in the office gives vent to his anger on reaching 
home, or how people in large towns harrowed by social insecu- 
rities, frustrations and deprivations join strikes and protest pro- 
cessions. Displacement is the expression of emotion in a situation 
other than the one which aroused it. It is substituting another 
goal in place of the original goal or a motive and is commonly 
associated with the shifting of aggressive hostile attitude to an 
object, person or situation other than the one which was respon- 
sible for arousing it in the first instance. A child rebuked by 
the teacher pinches his classmate. The emotional reactions 
commonly involved in displacement are anger, hate and fear, 
partly because they are strong emotions and partly because their 
free expression in social situations is not approved, There is an 
Indian proverb that a person who falls from the horse curses the 
horseman. Many primitive people beat their breasts when they 
are helpless in expressing their hostility against. their enemies. 
Self-torture and suicides are often cases of displaced aggression. 

Displaced hostility and aggression are a common feature in an 
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authoritarian society or administration. A person who is rebuk- 
ed, snubbed or punished by his boss and cannot retaliate linds 
some other target for expressing his frustration. Usually in 
every department or group there is a low-status individual who 
becomes the easy target, that is, the one who is made a 
scapegoat. Scapegoating is very common., Our own govern- 
ment blames the growth of population for scarcity of food- 
grains and consumer goods, holds student indiscipline for the 
falling educational standards or blames the press for communal 
disturbances, This scapegoating helps the individual to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the problem or the difficulty and lay- 
ing it at the door of somebody else. 

In international politics small nations usually blame big 
powers for all the trouble in domestic matters and make scape- 
goats of their neighbours for border troubles. Many nations 
make alliances simply because they have a common enemy 


whom they hate, and their love for each other is displaced hat- 
red for the enemy. 


Projection 

This defense mechanism consists in attributing to others one’s 
own unconscious motives, desires, qualities, defects or attitudes, 
and thus using others as a screen on which are thrown out one’s 
own mental states and processes. 

A dishonest person criticizes others for dishonesty, and in 
doing so he raises his own self-esteem by emphasizing that 
others are much more dishonest than he. He sees dishonesty in 
all those with whom he comes in contact, he decries the grow- 
ing dishonesty and corruption in the world and by doing so he 
indirectly admits his own guilt while boosting his self-esteem. 
The situations are there for all to interpret 
preted in the light of our needs, wishes 
states. Modern China sees expansionism, colonialism and im- 


perialism in Indian policies and programmes because she herself 
is projecting her own policies on others. 


When we admire a beautiful house, scene, or work of art, 
and when we consider a house to be gloomy, A scene to be de- 
pressing, or a work of art to be morbid, we are projecting our 
own moods and attitudes. Literary critics are victims of projec- 
tion when in their comments and criticism they reveal their own 


and they are inter- 
» anxieties and emotional 
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foibles and shortcomings. In pushing their weaknesses away from 
ain a feeling of superiority over those to whom 
wn faults. Many people who failed to take 
advantage of their opportunities for better and higher education 
blame their family responsibilities toward their brothers and 
sisters, Some of the explanations are correct but many use 
them to justify themselves and maintain their respect and stand- 
ing. The facts are that many students support themselves du- 
ring the college course by part-time employment, borrowing or 
scholarships. People who indulge in loose talk and backbiting are 
for ever criticizing others for the same. Those who are themsel- 
ves stingy and miserly, mean and unscrupulous, or extravagant 
and thoughtless are inclined to attribute these traits to others. 
This attack on others is a defense mechanism. 

Projection is, in a way, a form of rationalization, because it 
excuses failure and places faults on others. A bad workman 
quarrels with his tools, he projects his troubles on outside con- 
ditions in order to defend himself. 

All perception involves projection and this fact is the basis of 
Rorschach’s Ink Blot Test and T.A.T. (Thematic Apperception 


Test). 


themselves they g 
they attribute their o 


Identification y 
This defense mechanism involves the unconscious placing ot 


oneself in the situation of another person and assuming the cha- 
racteristics of that person. It is the practice of feeling that you 
are in the role of someone else. Watching a film, you may 
identify yourself with one of the actors in it and feel yourself in 
his position, thus obtaining the emotional experience of being 
that actor, Young people frequenting film shows identify them- 
selves with actors to get rid of their troubles. In the cinema 
hall he may be a millionaire, a lover or a great poet, but in real 
life he may be struggling to keep body and soul together or 
may be very much disheartened by his troubles, Such identi- 
fication occurs in watching TV, listening to radio, or reading 
stories, novels or biographies. Identifications are more common 
in adolescence and youth, but at all ages superiors in all walks of 
life have been imitated by those who work under them. Many 
habits of parents are adopted by children and some ways ot the 
boss are taken over by his juniors. 
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Identification is common in several areas of social living. Her ja 
worship, declaring social and political leaders as our guiding 
stars, testimonial advertising, and the like, help to boost our own 
prestige and conceal our faults. 


Compensation ‘ Pe soia defect or 

This mechanism makes up for frustration, for some de er 
weakness. Compensation is more or less LinconscioUsly = is a 
ed behaviour whose purpose is to make up for what we Se a 
lack, It is a substitute reaction of frustration in which an indi- 
vidual ‘makes up’ for a defect, deficiency or weakness by adap 
ing a different but successful mode of response. C pensation 
is commendable when we compensate for our inadequacies and 
failures with virtues and strength, but it is undesirable when we 
try to cover up our inadequacies and failures with uiiaeceptabie 
behaviour. A person who loses his sight tries to develop his 
auditory and tactual sense powers. A student who does not do 
well in studies may develop success in athletics. A girl who is 
not bestowed with very good looks may develop a very sociable 
temper and an attitude of understanding and sympathy toward 
all those whom she meets, and may thus become a very attrac- 
tive personality. These are very desirable compensations. 

But some compensations are undesirable. Many boys hecome 
bullies and ‘problems’ in school only to compensate for their 
inferiority in studies or family status, They make up the want 
of recognition by swaggering and showing off. Some people 
appear very stiff, are hard to talk to, do not invite conversation 
and put up a pose for dignity, They may be just covering up 
their inferiority and seeking compensation, They may be social- 
ly inadequate and are making up for it. 


Compensation is a very common defense mechan 
our competitive culture js resorted to by almost ev 
cover up his failures and inferiority, 
which includes identification, and 
variety of responses, Although the term į 


in connection with the concept of inferiority complex and the 
feeling of insecurity, a much wider scale to 
include gaps in environment, defects in the biological heritage 


or flaws of personalit reaming, or bluffing are 
some of the commor tion, 


ism and in 
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Sublimation 

Originally sublimation meant the process by which a person 
unable to express his sex drive (the id) directly, directed or di- 
verted the sex energy into some form of substitute behaviour 
like art, literature. The followers of Sigmund Freud who was 
originally responsible for the term would have us believe that 
if it were not for this sublimation process our culture would not 
have developed into the complex pattern that it is today. But 
today the term is used in a very broad sense, to include all types 
of compensation particularly the desirable type of substitute 
behaviour which is unconsciously motivated. The commonest 
example cited in all textbooks is of the young woman who, 
failing to satisfy her needs of a family and children of her own 
sublimates her desires by taking to teaching in a school or look- 
a nurse. The substitute activities are of 5 
higher order than the blocked activity. The artistic, literary, 
teaching or hospital work is superior to just bearing children and 
bringing them up. Some extremists would have us believe that 
all art is a general outlet for the sex drive, but art has a com- 
municative aspect which has not much to do with sex. 

Many psychologists avoid the vse of the term because it 
implies resolving conflict or frustration by the redirection of im- 
pulses into ‘constructive’ channels, and introduces concepts of 
value or worth with which scientific thinking wishes to have any- 
thing to do. Many describe it as ‘a flight into creative work’. 


ing after patients as 


Regression. 


On the other hand regression is 2 ‘flight into childhood’ because 


in this defense mechanism the individual retreats to an earlier 
and lower level of development and substitutes infantile mode ot 
adjustment to frustration. Under the stress of a conflict or 
anxiety people regress, that is, return to forms of behaviour that 
were satisfying or effective in the are no longer 
appropriate to our present level o 
burden of responsibilities is too heavy m 
a a in moments of extreme anxiety, | i ANE 
aA any women dash their heads against the wall v en they 

ntensely frustrated. On many occasions surcharged with 
emotion, people jump with joy like children, or shout in anger OF 
begin to sob. 


nt 
past but that 
£ development. When the 
any adults break into 
they start biting their 
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Regression is most common among children but in certain ab- 
normal cases adults return to the level of an infant. Regression 
is a return to the past, but the solutions that were satisfying at 
an earlier age are no longer effective. Experiments with child- 
ren have shown that when they are thwarted in play they return 
to those forms of play which they enjoyed at a younger age. 

In a way all maladjustments are regressive because the person 
withdraws from the situation and adopts too simple a solution 
of his difficulties, 


Fantasy L y 

Fantasy is another mechanism of escape from frustration into 
a make-believe world of fancy and daydreams. It is also a with- 
drawal from reality, a substitute behaviour in which the person 
faced with tedious and irksome tasks lets his mind drift into 
fancies that it would be nicer if instead of working he were in 
a forest, gathering flowers, listening to birds or reading a novel 
under the shade of a tree. Such daydreaming is a sort of wish- 
fulfilment. Some people indulge in large-scale planning of their 
lives. Sometimes such plans help us to realize the goal but 
more often they serve as a kind of substitute for it. Dreams 


both at night and during the day reflect and project our feelings, 
needs and wishes. 


Reaction formation 

This mechanism means denial of unacceptable and unworthy 
motives by developing their opposites in extreme form, The 
tension of extreme hostility is relieved by an outward expres- 
sion of extreme suavity and affection. It is an unconscious adop- 
tion of a pattern of behaviour directly opposite to what motives 
and traits one wishes to deny or disclaim. In sublimation the 
substitute goal is accepted as the original motive and is in the 
same direction, but in reaction the substitute goal is the direct 
Opposite of the original one. The love-sick youth would deny 
any interest in girls and would act as to show that he hates them 
as a class. This mechanism is also called Over-compensation. 
An old maid who suffers from the conflict which is aronsed by 
a wish for a suitor may protect herself by developing a fear that 
someone is under her bed. Many anti-corruptionists are them- 
selves corrupt and their activities are a facade behind which 
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Reaction formation is of great 


they hide their corrupt desires. 
for giving us a basis for 


value in psychoanalytic psychology 
understanding character disorders. 


Conclusion 
fense mechanisms describes different types 


This long list of de 
of frustration reactions. They are not mutually exclusive, nor do 
they represent a complete classification. They are just modes of 


adjustment evolved by man to meet frustrations or situations 
which block motivated behaviour. There are many more ways 
of dealing with frustration which have been described by 
psychoanalysts. When placed in a disturbing situation many 
people retreat and withdraw into solitude. Some indulge in 
back-chat and violently criticize others because they are intense- 

hortcomings. Others act in a man- 


ly anxious about their own s 
ner that will attract the attention and win the sympathy of 


others. Others adopt an injured innocence attitude or indulge in 
self-pity. Still others indulge in negativism, doing just the op- 
posite of what they are told or not doing what is suggested. 
But the role of these defense mechanisms in social behaviour 
should not be exaggerated. In countries where large popula- 
tions are frustrated as in China, Nazi Germany or South Africa 
snch mechanisms may be powerful determinants of social beha- 
viour, but in an orthodox Hindu community prescribing rigid 
modes of conduct, their role may be less significant. But most of 
the social situations will lie between these two extremes depend- 
ing largely on the type of personalities which participate in so- 
cial drama and the type of cultural setting in which that drama 


is played. 

It should also be » 
learned in social situations and lea 
largely social. Some cultures encourage their 
modem civilized life commends rationalization aN 


repression of sex impulses. 


of these mechanisms are 
d to behaviour which is 
adoption as 
d encourages 


oted that most 
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CHAPTER V 


PERCEPTION, MEMORY AND LEARNING 


In THE Last two chapters we have been dealing with human 
motives and adjustment patterns as they are basic to human 
behaviour. Needs, goals, and tensions cause and initiate beha- 
viour, but the content and direction of behaviour is shaped by 
knowledge and experience. In fact human beings adjust them- 
selves to their environment and become members of society 
because they are able to take cognizance of the vast and varied 
array of physical and social stimuli surrounding them, The pro- 
cesses of perception and learning help the individual to orga- 
nize his behaviour. No doubt the sense-organs are the same in 
all human beings and they give the same types of sensations, 
but the meanings and interpretations they acquire differ with 
different individuals. The social-cultural training of the indivi- 
dual affects and determines his perceptions, memories, learning 
and thinking as it does his drives and motives. Let us deal with 


these mental processes in detail. 


Perception 
Perception is usual 
general psychology re 


ly described as a response to stimuli and 
fers to the sensory activity of the organism 
as determining our perception and knowledge of the external 
world. The major sensory processes are those of hearing, seeing, 
smelling, testing, touching and the like, but they become per- 
ceptions only when meaning, interpretation, or judgement is add- 
ed to them. We may see a black spot on the branch of'a tree 
but it becomes perception only when we interpret it as a crow, 
a kite or a black rag. This meaning is the ‘deposit’ of past expe- 
rience in which are mixed images, values and the beginnings ot 
judgement, and is developed when we classify, name, analyse 
and judge what we see, hear, touch or smell. Recently studies 
‘in social psychology have shown that perception is no longer an 
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individual phenomenon, the nature of which is determined by 
the sensory apparatus receiving impulses from without, but in- 
volves reference to his motives, attitudes, past experience, expec- 
tations and the like, all of which have social implications. ia 
ception is not free from social factors, it involves reading _ 
meaning into the object of perception and this is ce aoe 
mined by the way we have been trained to look at that Me asd 
object or situation. An orthodox Hindn’s perception of a Cow 
is different from that of a Chicago beef-eater. Women percetia 
a social gathering differently from men. On the road we ud 
ceive some people and do not perceive others; we talk to Sons 
people but just nod at others. Barbers may see only the hair-cut 
of the passers-by, while shoe-shines perceive only their shoes, 
and tailors their clothes. 

Krech and Crutchfield distinguish between two types of deter- 
minants of perception, structural and functional. The structural 
factors are related to the nature of the physical stimuli and the 
neural effects they arouse in the nervous system of the indivi- 
dual. The functional factors of perceptual organization are 
derived from the needs, motives, moods, past experience and 
memory of the individual. Most of the recent studies of percep- 
tion try to assess the relative contribution of these two groups of 
factors in sense perception, and show that even the simplest 
perceptions of the infant take on structure and meaning. What- 
ever is perceived is organized into an object pattern. The small 
parts are not seen as distinct objects but are interrelated and 
organized to form a whole. In any act of perception there is a 
good deal of filling in the gaps and the missing parts are supplied 
to complete a pattern. This is true even with our perception of 
a personality. A few traits are presented but on their basis a 
whole picture is formed by supplying related traits. This means 
we respond by forming a unified impression and presenting a 
completed account of the person. 

Human beings organize their perceptions, know 
experiences not only of things and persons but 
situations and ideas. While the scientist may refrain from com- 
menting till all the evidence is in, common people prejudge 
events, misinterpret them and perceive a meaningful whole on 
the basis of one or two facts, 

Again perception is very selective. 


ledge and 
also of events, 


We do not perceive all 
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things that come into our view. It is not a mechanical process 
of registering all that is presented to our sense organs. Percep- 
tion is influenced by needs, motives, interests and past experi- 
ences. There are a large number of stimuli impinging upon us 
from within our body and the outside environment, and a good 
many of them have to be ignored. Selection is determined by 
what the organism wants to see or what it wants to avoid seeing. 
The possibilities of reward, need fulfilment, attitudes, values, an- 
xieties and the like are some of the very large number of con- 
ditions which affect and determine perception. A number ot 
experimental studies show that the objects or stimuli of percep- 
tion are selected or emphasized in view of the purpose of the 
perceiving individual. Ambiguous figures presented to hungry 
people are perceived as articles of food. Of two persons sitting 
in a lunch room, if one is hungry and the other is thirsty, on 
seeing the menu card the former will perceive articles of tood 
and the latter will perceive drink items. Thus certain ob- 


only 
ected in perception because of the individual’s needs 


jects are sel 


and motives. 
The mood of the moment also affects this selection. In a cr- 


tical mood the perceiver finds fault with everything and per- 
ceives only mistakes and shortcomings and in a happier mood 
details are not noticed and everything seems to be all right in a 
general way. 

Habits too bear on this selection.. An artist will perceive 
ant will ignore, because both of them have 
ad what to perceive. 
specially marked in social inter- 
f-esteem is at stake. Psychiat- 
e tend- 


things which a merch 
learned what to expect ar 

Selectivity of perception is e 
action in which the person’s sel 
rists and clinical psychologists have long noted that the te 
ency among men and women is to ignore or misperceive things 
which would be damaging to their egos if they were correctly 


perceived. 
The mental se 


perception. We see people we y 
to the cut of their suits, the shape and size of their pockets, the 
and the like, but if we are on 


number of buttons in the jacket 6 

our way to the tailor to get a new suit made we select these 

items for perception and see them in great detail and clearly. 
Again cultural background of the perceiver also makes a dif- 


t of the individual also determines selective 
aring clothes and hardly attend 
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ference to what is perceived. An average Hindu will not see aa 
a boxing match what his American brother does, He will per- 
ceive the brutality and pain of the sport while the American 
will see how skilfully the two are punching each other. What 
is selected for perception is determined not only by the physio- 
logical structure of the sense organs but also by the social and 
cultural background of the person who is perceiving. Pi erceptual 
discriminations vary from group to group. A fisherman perceives 
boats on the horizon long before a sea-bather does, a hunter sees 
game more readily than others. Ladies see patterns and colour- 
shades of the dress of other ladies in a party far more readily 
and accurately than men do. Differences in food tastes also 
show social determination of perceptions. Social influences 
affect perception in a very marked way, for the very simple 
reason that all perception involves interpretation which in its 
turn depends on needs, motives, interests, purposes, social and 
cultural influences and backgrounds. mN 

Indian and American students read about Russia’s foreign 
policy and both hold fairly clear and firm views about it. Now 
if a Russian statesman makes a conciliatory statement towards 
the Western powers, the Indian student sees in it hope for better 
international relations, but the American calls it a lie and reads 
some clever trick in it. The background of attitudes and beliets 
influences the selective character of perception. The truth has 
been stressed by several psychologists in different ways, One 
observes “We see things, not as they are, but as we are’, another 
Says, ‘People see what they are looking for’. 

A word of caution is necessary here. No one can live in the 
world if he sees only what suits him. Perception is not arbitrary, 


it is determined by the environment and is limited by what is 


actually presented to.our sense organs. Perception causes beha- 


viour to become more discriminating, more flexible, with res- 


pect to one’s environment, but it cannot be independent ot the 
environment and its reality. 


The term social perception has only recently come into use. 
Older explanation of perception stressed tha 


received through sense organs and then are co 
to the laws of association, but association d 
lation of the impression into the individu 
Memories, habits of thought and expressi 


at sensations are 
mbined according 
epends on the assimi- 
al’s apperceptive mass. 
on, moral ideas, beliets 
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and the like constitute the apperceptive mass and the new im- 
pression enters into a creative relation with it. Social perception 
studied in social psychology is identical with the principles of 
perception found in the field of general psychology, and the dit- 
ference if any lies in the emphasis on the social aspect of per- 
ception or perception of the social environment. The illustra- 
tions given above are all of social perception. In a crowd people 
push us and tread on our toes. This perception isi different 
from what we have when somebody in anger pushes us and 
treads on our toes. This emphasis on the social aspect of per- 
ception is peculiar to our study of the perceptual process in so- 
cial psychology. 

Generally the term social perception is used for a large body 
of studies carried out in detail to find some regular and predict- 
able relation between man’s general adjustment to his environ- 
ment and the large number of social factors, which in one way 
or another, determine or help such adjustment. This relation 
may be of several kinds. Social influences may affect our per- 
ception of the physical environment as has been shown above, 
or changes in the physical environment may affect the way in 
which we react to the various aspects of our social environment. 
This relation between the physical and the social aspects of our 


environment is of great importance in our studies of social per- 


ception. 

It would t 
portant experiment 
areas of investigation are t 


ake us too far afield to detail out some of the im- 
al studies made in social perception, but the 
hree: (1) the effects of social 
ception of the physical environment, (2) the eitects 
on perception of people, and (3) the na- 
ture of inference in perception of people. It is obvious that a 
good deal of social perception is not purely perception as such 
but elements of thinking and reasoning enter into it. That is 
why several social psychologists prefer to use the word ‘cogni- 
tion’ instead of perception. When we perceive a person to be 
miserly because he is a Jew we are not really perceiving but 


major 
factors on per 
of labels (stereotypes) 


inferring and judging. 


Memory 
Social and cultural influences are also important in determining 


what we remember and some of the factors emphasized as ope- 


ET 
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rating in the case of perception, also apply to memory. Singenta 
of psychology generally proceed on the assumption that a large 
number of facts known about remembering are due to the nature 
of the nervous system and are valid for human beings a 
where. Social factors clearly enter, however, in determining 
what we remember. A very clear illustration is provided by the 
story of a number of Swazi chiefs from South Africa who visited 
England. On returning the most vivid memory they a yin 
that of a British policeman regulating traffic with an uplitteć 
hand. This may be explained by the fact that the Swazi greels 
his friend in a somewhat similar manner, and he was tyerero 
impressed by the use of this gesture in a foreign country with 
such marked effect. It fitted into his social framework and so 
was remembered. Bartlett cites many examples of people yet 
ing in the manner and content of remembering because of cul- 
tural variations, Tribes enthusiastic about fighting and armed 
conflicts live through memories of their exploits with grent = i A 
ness and enthusiasm, but tribes not given to fighting aan Ai 
vague memory of such experiences and recall them in an aa 
moved manner. Villagers recall details of marriages, cattle 
shows, journeys and children with great pleasure and interest, 
and townspeople may be more enthusiastic about their urban 
social functions. 3 : 
Klineberg quotes a very interesting experiment of Zillig. | She 
presented to a number of subjects, male and female, a list of 
statements about the nature of women. Some of them were 
favourable praising the character and role of women, others 
selected from the works of Schopenhauer and Oscar Wilde were 
distinctly unfavourable. A week after presentation, the sub- 
jects were called upon to recall those statements, It was found 
that women showed a tendency to remember mostly those state- 
ments that were favourable to them and men mostly remember- 
ed those that were unfavourable. So memory is not entirely a 
function of the nervous system, i 


Learning 


Learning is almost synonymous with living 


processes that bring about more or 
behaviour as a result of experience 
inclined to think of leaming in te 


and stands for 
less permanent changes in 
and practice, Most of us are 
rms of formal learning situa- 
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tions such as school learning, music lessons, or tailoring classes. 
But it is obvious that we did not know from birth how to use 
language, to lace our shoe, to button our coats, to eat with knife 
and work or to allow ladies to enter first. The way we behave 
today is mostly what we have learned in the course of our life 
and experience. The test of learning is that a mode of vehabiour, 
having taken place once, is more likely to occur again, 

Some learning is universal, for example, we all learn that the 
sun rises daily in the east. But some learning like beliefs and 
rituals is confined to our community, and some learning is unique 
for each individual such as his personal skills, thoughts and. 
feelings. What marks you off from your brother, colleagues or 
family is what you have learned in the course of your day-to-day 
life. 

Leaming is essential for adaptation to environment and con- 
sequent survival. As the civilization of man has developed, the 
child of each new generation has had to learn all the skills and 
habits of the previous generation and more. Social and group 
living obliged him to acquire group co-operation, language. 
tools, social graces, and all that makes group living practicable 
and happy. To become an acceptable member of a group each 
individual has to learn a lot. 

Learning is the central problem of psychology. If our beha- 
viour, attitudes, habits, ideas, beliefs, skills, sentiments and all 
that we are today and hope to become tomorrow is to be learn- 
ed; if we could know how we learn them and alter them; if psy- 
chology could provide us with satisfactory laws of learning, we 
could control and predict the behaviour of people, change their 
ainst people of other groups and cultures 


blind prejudices ag 
ate the hatred which makes one 


and reduce or altogether elimin 
nation try to destroy another. If this science of psychology 
could give us an accurate and reliable understanding of the 
learning process we could produce better men and women, 
banish group and interpersonal antipathies, and make this world 
safe for happiness and peace. ‘ 
For the last few decades psychologists have carried out thou- 
sands of experiments in learning and interpreted their results in 
a number of ways. Although no theory is complete, taken toge- 


ther they shed considerable light on the subjects of learning. We 


shall consider them briefly here. 
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Connectionism or stimulus-response theory 

All students of psychology are familiar with the approach that 
every activity or behaviour is a response to a stimulus, The 
symbol S stands for the situation or the stimulus which leads to 
or is connected with response denoted by the symbol R. Stimul: 
are the sources of energy in the environment which evoke res- 
ponses. A stimulus is connected with its response by S-R bond 
so that in future when the stimulus is repeated the response R 
follows. Thus bonds or connections are formed between situa- 
tions and responses. This connectionism or bond theory was 
put forward by Thorndike and Woodworth. These bonds may 
be motor, perceptual, emotional or conceptual and can be organ 
ized into systems. Skills, knowledge, sentiments are such sa 
tems, Learning is the process by which these bonds are formed, 
strengthened and organized into systems. p 

On the basis of his detailed investigations into the learning 
activities of animals Thorndike formulated the three laws ot 
learning which state the conditions facilitating learning. The 
laws of frequency, recency and effect refer to practice and zope- 
tition, recency of experience, and rewards and satisfactions 
which strengthen the bonds of learning. Of these the law ot 
effect is considered basic. Satisfactory results strengthen learn- 
ing and annoying results weaken it. 


Learning as conditioning : 

Another behaviourist approach considers learning as condi- 
tioning and Pavlov was its first exponent. His experiments with 
a hungry dog are well known. The hungry dog salivates when 
food is presented to him, and a bell is rung with the presentation 
of food. This situation is repeated a number of times. Finally 
the bell is rung and no food is presented, and he salivates, He 
has become conditioned to respond by salivating to the stimulus 
of the ringing bell. It is a case of substituting one stimulus for 
the other or of associating a weaker stimulus with a stronger 
stimulus so that the organism is enabled to transfer the response 
connected with the stronger stimulus to the weaker stimulus 
when the stronger stimulus is removed. Learning by conditioned 


response is learning by associating the response with a substi- 
tute stimulus. 


A special terminology has grown out of experiments on condi- 
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tioning. Food is the ‘unconditioned’ stimulus and salivation is 
the ‘unconditioned response’. The sound of the bell is the ‘con- 
ditioned stimulus’ and now salivation is the ‘conditioned res- 
ponse’, Extinction is the tendency of the response to weaken or 
disappear when the original stimulus is removed. If no food is 
presented for a long time and only the bell is rung salivation may 
grow less or disappear. Reinforcement is strengthening learning 
by rewards. If food is presented now and then even after the 
dog has learned to salivate on the ringing of the bell, the condi- 
tioned response is reinforced or strengthened. Children {earn 
table manners better if their behaviour is approved by smiles or 
given recognition. Generalization is the transfer or extension of 
the response to other stimuli. A baby frightened by a cat may 
extend his fear to all furry animals. Meeting a few railway offi- 
cials who are corrupt one may assume that all railway officials 
are like that. Spontaneous recovery is the return of the condi- 
tioned response after a period of extinction. Many people in old 
age have recourse to weeping to get their things done as they 
did in childhood, or start remembering their long lost sons or 
wives in moments of need. Discrimination refers to the ability 
to differentiate between situations as a result of experience or 
training. Later on the individual may, see that some railway 
officials are not corrupt. Thus, the faults of generalization are 
corrected by seeing differences in the stimulating situations, But 
if discrimination is very baffling because differences are too small 
ay develop maladjustments and inability 
to decide which course of action to adopt. This is experimental 
neurosis. It is possible the dog may salivate when a ! ght is 
given and if that light has been presented a number of times 
along with the ringing of the bell. This is called second-order 
conditioning. Third-order conditioning is not possible at least 
with the dogs. In higher-order conditioning another stimulus is 
substituted for the already conditioned stimulus, and according to 
the behaviourists most of the use of symbols by human beings 
is based on this capacity for multiple conditioning. 

The theory of conditioning does not explain all types of learn- 
ing, but stresses the role of drill and practice in learning and 
training, and the need and value of eliminating, distracting, Op- 
and annoying influences during learning. 


or vague, the person m 


posing, 
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Hults theory of reinforcement : . itv is a sti- 
The enie hes of Clark Hull of Yale oem S with 
mulus-response theory but he combines the ot reinforcement 
the concept of conditioning under the concept o 
which has already been briefly touched upon, he tendency ot 
The term reinforcement means strengthening t aes to a 
a response to be repeated. When an Pen probable that 
stimulus and that response is reinforced, it is ben that stimulus 
the same response will be repeated ihe next stantly striving to 
occurs. Human beings and animals are eie existing 
build new stimulus-response connections and a by conditioning 
stimulus-response connections. The first come one response 
and the second by learning by ‘effect’, A cond eed or primary 
is possible only if the child or animal has a n ced or drive is 
drive and the law of effect operates when that "eink the reduc- 
satisfied or reduced. Many psychologists agree be a reinforcing 
tion in the strength of primary drive or need A stated thus: 
factor. The law of primary enforcement may be en R. and 
A stimulus S js Presented, it is followed by a oe ‘reduction 
if this S-R bond is closely associated in time with Dae will 
of a drive or a tension state resulting from a + repeated. 
be an increased tendency for that S-R bond to 7 reinforc- 
Activities which reduce thirst or relieve pain are 
ing, : interval 
-_ experiments have been made with the one ee iti- 
between the conditioned stimulus and the response, and nse tol- 
dicate that with the increase in time interval the ad con- 
lows less frequently. If the interval is more than 30 seconds or 
ditioning is negligible. This reduction in the ST aah 
«strength of conditioning is called the gradient of reinf ag is 
ate on the ringing of the bell if the af 
3 an 30 seconds between the presentation 
food and the ringing of the bell. to 
the theory of secondary ti nae econo at 
account for learn; ituations where there is a longer interva All 
time between the reinforced response and need reduction. bit 
our needs are not Primary. The need for food is primary d- 
the need for money which can buy food is secondary. on: se 
ary needs are acquired, and though they do not by themselv' 
reduce any need are associated with things which help to reduce 
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need. Money is a secondary reinforcer, its need reduction power 
is remote but it is closely and consistently connected with need 
reduction. This is secondary reinforcement. Briefly and simply 
the theory of secondary reinforcement means that the connection 
between food presentation and salivation which has been rein- 
forced by the reduction of the primary drive of hunger acquires 
the power to reinforce any other connection, contiguous or imme- 
diately antecedent, as that between money and food, and this 
may in turn reinforce any other connection as that between edu- 
cation and money. Education and money in this case are secon- 


dary reinforcing agents. 


Gestalt psychology of learning 

The theories of learning that we have considered above take a 
piecemeal analytical view of learning. Gestalt psychology is 
interested in larger aspects of human behaviour and studies 1t 
in wholes rather than in parts. The learner is not a mere auto- 
maton making responses mechanically or staging needs and 
drives passively. He is creative and constructive, and can relate 
his learning to larger areas and impart new meanings to his ex- 
periences. The living organism is constantly organizing and re- 
organizing itself as it interacts with the environment, and learn- 
ing is one of its important activities. The word ‘insight’ is used 
to describe behaviour and learning and the words ‘structuring’ 
or ‘reconstructuring’ are used for organizing. In deciding the 
shortest route to the school the child does not have to try out 
each of a dozen alternatives. He decides it by insight. Insight 
is possible when all possible solutions are within the grasp of the 


individual. 


Learning by insight is characterized by the sudden grasping 


of the solution, the learned response makes its appearance sud- 
denly. It is the flash of understanding which comes to us all of 
a sudden, There is no gradual process of trial-and-error, There 
is confusion and all at once comes a point where everything 


makes sense. A process of organizing and reorganizing or of 
‘structuring’ and ‘;econstructuring” leads to discovery. It is obvi- 
ous that learning by insight is much more efficient than learning 
by trial-and-error, and man’s discoveries and inventions, his new 
and creative ideas, and his new solutions to problems owe their 


origin and development to insight. 
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Tolman’s theory of sign-learning 

E. C. Tolman rejects stimulus-response bonds and trial-and- 
error in learning. Learning is not mechanical, it is purposive. 
Striving toward a goal is the heart of the learning process. If a 
hungry rat is placed in a maze it wanders about in right and 
wrong paths until it finally reaches the food spot. If these trials 
are repeated the number of errors grows less and the rat takes 
less and less time to reach the goal. According to the theories 
of connectionism and reinforcement the bond between the sti- 
mulus and the response has been strengthened, wrong responses 
have been eliminated and correct responses learned, according to 
the principles of contiguity, frequency, recency and effect, Tol- 
man’s explanation is that it is not a series of movements that is 
learned but signs. The learner perceives the nature of the situa- 
tion, works on it reviewing and elaborating it, and builds a ‘cog- 
nitive structure’, a sort of cognitive map of the environment. This 
structure or the map provides guides or signs or stimuli with a 
meaning which decides what route the rat will take in the maze. 
Tolman agrees with Hull in stressing needs and their satisfac- 
tion but while Hull thinks that a response is being learned 
through reinforcement or need reduction, Tolman says that the 
response is learned in terms of the ‘signs’, or cognitive guides. 

Perception and observation is an important factor in Tolman’s 
theory of learning, but the learner discriminates and organizes 
the guiding signs in his problem situation. He is following 
those signs to a goal, and is learning meanings and not move- 
ments. He accepts the role of motives in learning but he insists 
that they improve performance only. Learning is not determined 
ne an pretation of rewards. There is also ‘self-organiz- 
oat, i it learner which helps him to explore for him- 
learning. All higher Ste wi ifitertere witi ea m 

rms of learning are due to self-activity. 


Motivation in learning 
The role of motivation 
JY may express it in 
inforcement or iden 
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ation leads to anxiety and stress in the 


Extreme type of motiv 
learning situation. Some experimental studies have shown that 


anxiety tends to interfere with verbal leaming while anxiety has 
enhanced the conditioning of certain reflexes. Secondly, at the 
human level the role of motivation leaves a number of questions 
about learning unanswered. How does a child acquire the use 
of language, written or spoken? He may be induced to put in 
greater effort at learning speech by the promise of greater and 
greater rewards. Or it may be his great desire to communicate 
with others that pushes him on and this may be considered a real 
motive. But it is quite possible that at least in the early stages his 
attempts at speaking may be sheer imitative reactions without 
any specifie motives. Again motives in any given situation are 
dynamic and intermixed. A student’s selection of a subject of 
study may have half a dozen reasons and it may be difficult to 
say which is more powerful. Then there is the fact of latent 
learning. Games are made compulsory in schools and several 
boys dislike them. They have no interest in games but a few 
weeks later they develop interest in spite of themselves, Learn- 
ing took place without motives to begin with, and motives deve- 
loped later on. 


The concept of rewards and punishments has been widely 


used as motivating leaming, and all theories of leaming agree 
that the feeling of satisfaction helps to acquire and strengthen 
learning whether it is conceived as a ‘law of effect’, or reinforce- 
ment. Even psychoanalysts agree that learning is related to the 
pleasure principle. Rewards may be material and objective as 
when students wish for a prize or a medal. Or they may be 
internal and subjective for the satisfaction and pleasure the acti- 
vity itself affords, as for example the pleasure one derives from 
us game of tennis. Again the reduction in or relief of, 
a reward which may motivate learning. 

e of today there is a wide variety of re- 


wards like social approval, power, status, prestige, money, name. 
The feeling of accomplishment itself is a reward of no mean 
importance. But the hard realities of life make individual re- 
wards of material type more effective in all learning situations 
i instil loyalty and devotion into his 
ai the boss try to instil lo 
In vain does tie important. 


workers for whom the wage Is 7 ~ Sati ing as are 
Punishments are not so effective m motivating leaming 


a strenuo 
tension is itself 
In complex social lif 
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rewards, for they bring in their wake conflicts and anxieties which 
instead of strengthening learning interfere with it. They are at 
best negative in their import and may produce dislike for the 
school, hostility toward the teacher and a feeling of inferiority. 
Perhaps the only punishment that works effectively is the loss of 
approval and its fear works a strong motivating force. 


Social psychology and learning theory 

As we have previously emphasized social psychology is inter- 
ested in human behaviour which is primarily learned rather than 
inherited. There exists a vast body of literature dealing with ex- 
perimental studies of learning among animals. Some of these 
theories are applied to all types of learning and it is quite perti- 
nent to ask if there are any difficulties in applying concepts and 
assumptions derived from studies of animal learning to compli- 
cated forms of human learning, 

Most of the theories discussed in this chapter are mechanical 
approaches to human behaviour and assume that human behavi- 
our is determined by pleasure and pain anticipated from a given 
course of action. This hedonistic approach is very old—organ- 
isms do what satisfies them and refrain from doing what does not 
satisfy them. These theories emphasize external measurable fac- 
tors in animal learning. For example hunger is measured by the 
time the animal has gone without food, its performance by the 
time and speed of its movement and punishment by the 
strength of the electric shock given to it. By such measurements 
conclusions become more accurate. But such aspects of beha- 
viour as reasoning, understanding, or insight cannot be measur- 
ed. Language is absent in animal behaviour and is found among 


men. Very little investigation has been done into the complicat- 
ed forms of language behaviour, 


Secondly, the vast number of studies made in the le 
tion interpret learning differently and there is no One accepted 
theory of learning on which social psychology May rely, They 
deal with theoretical problems and make no attempts b relate 


facts of human social life to their findings, Those which deal 
with motivation and rewards and p 


with behaviour at the cultural level ¢ 


arning situa- 
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The concepts and theories of learning that we have considered 
so far are derived from the studies of general psychology. Gene- 
ral psychology is interested in the processes rather than the 
products of learning—how the individual learns rather than what 
he learns. Sociologists and social psychologists on the other hand 
are concerned more with the product or content of learning, and 
that is why they emphasize folkways, traditions, mores, conven- 
tions and other aspects of social heritage which bear on the beha- 
viour of an individual in society. But social psychology is slight- 
ly different in approach from other social sciences. Even while 
mostly interested in the products of Jearning it has to concentrate 
its attention on the social and cultural conditions and situations 
in which human learning takes place as also to study the general 
principles which govern that long learning experience by which 
an individual is socialized and becomes fit to participate in the 
social and cultural drama being staged around him, 


The learning process in social situations 

According to Miller and Dollard® the learning process may be 
analysed into four steps or items: drive, cue, response and re- 
ward. An organism wants something, sees something, does 
something and gets something. 

The first factor initiates action. The drive may be primary like 


hunger, thirst, or pain, or secondary like desire for social ap- 
proval, money or power. Without drive the organism does not 
behave and therefore does not learn. Behaviour depends on the 
nature of the individual and the nature of the situation. His in- 
ternal state, motives, feelings, goals or activity in progress and 
the way and the degree in which the situation stimulates him 
determine his response. 

The second factor is the perception of the situation, its know- 
ledge and the interpretation of what is observed and known. 
How a situation is interpreted may be different from how it is 
objectively seen, The mother tells the child to go and buy ice- 
candy, but the child hesitates. There are other children crowd- 
ing round, he does not particularly like one of them, he would 
like to wait till his friend next door arrives, he would like to 
show off that he is buying a bigger candy and the like. All this 
the mother has no means of knowing and yet the child's percep- 


“Social Learning and Limitation, Yale University Press. 
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tion of the situation is influenced by these factors. 

The third factor is the response without which there is no 
learning. Behaviour is a precondition of all learning. It may be 
bodily behaviour, verbal responses, emotional reactions. Learn- 
ing to behave in formal social functions or making a speech at a 
social gathering can be learned only by doing these things. 
Learning by doing is a principle which holds good in all types of 
learning. If responses are satisfying they are learned. 

The fourth factor is the ‘effect’ or the ‘reinforcement’. Once 
rewarded the response is reinforced or strengthened into a 
well-integrated habit. The reward may be just social approval 
and most people learn public speaking because of the social ap- 
proval they get in the initial stages. In the family children learn 
table manners and social decorum under the approving eyes of 
parents, and their praise and commendation leads young people 
to progress along the path of socialization, 

This plan of the leaming process may not be commonly 


acceptable but this will help to interpret the process of learning 
in social situations. 


Products of learning 

In a way what is learned or what is the content or product ot 
learning has already been dealt with. But we may briefly dis- 
cuss some of the concepts expressing results of leaming. The 
most readily recognized content is habit, In dealing with condi- 
tioned responses, the law of effect or reinforcement, the forma- 


tion of habitual modes of behaviour has already been indicated. 


The term habit is used to refer to organized and learned res- 
ponse patterns that are use 


d repeatedly and automatically. Taking 
e office at a fixed hour are habits. Civil- 
a large number of habits like those ot 
g ‘thank you’, letting ladies enter first, 
Dee ering the kitchen and the like, and these 

on to meet our needs and to define our culture. Almost all 
Å A i sing, child rearing, working, recrea- 
tion, relation bety and so on are governed by habits. 
ates the degree of stability and perseverance ot 


en the person and the things toward which 
the person responds, 


William James called habits ‘second nature’, ‘Habit is the enor- 
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mous flywheel of society, its most precious conservative agent. It 
alone keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance and saves the 
children of fortune from the envious rising of the poor. . . . It 
keeps different social strata from mixing. Already at the age of 
twenty-five you see professional mannerisms settling down on the 
young commercial traveller, on the young doctor, on the young 
minister. . . . It is well for the world that in most of us, by the 
age of thirty, the character has set like plaster, and will never 
soften again.’ James stressed the social and ethical advantages 
of habits and it was partly due to his emphasis that habits were 
given so much importance in social sciences. Later it was recast 
in terms of ‘conditioned response’ by the behaviourists till Miller 
and Dollard preferred the ‘habit family’ or system of responses. 
The habit family is simply a class of responses and is defined by 
reference to some specified goal or end. Any social act is a habit 
family for it is made up of a number of responses directed to- 
ward a goal. In a family there is scope for variability, it permits 
the animal or human being to make different responses to attain - 
the same goal. 

John Dewey considered habit as the key to social psycho- 
logy for it has greater flexibility. It is not a hardened unchange- 
able connection between responses but includes such concepts 
as attitudes, interests, viewpoints, purposes. Thus it has a moti- 
vational character as has already been pointed out. One may 
commit murder just once because of the habit of hatred or one 
may stake his property once because of the inveterate habit of 
taking risks. Secondly, habits include a reference to the type of 
situation in which they are learned and are helped by that envi- 
ronment. Each individual learns how to obtain food with the 
help of others, how to act toward his friends in distress, his boss 
in anger or his son in temper tantrums. A good deal of social 
learning or learning from others is organized into habit patterns. 
The concept of attitude is also of great significance in modern 
social psychology. In fact no other concept is used more ex- 
tensively in experimental studies in social psychology. Its popu- 
larity may be due to the fact that it is very general and elastic 
and avoids the controversy of heredity and environment. It may 
also be applied to a single tendency or a group of tendencies, 
and there is no doubt that though it may have innate compo- 


principles of Psychology, p. 121, 
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nents its general pattern is acquired and organized through 
experience. Several definitions have been offered but they all 
agree that it is an acquired disposition to behave in a particular 
way toward objects, persons or situations. 

For a long time a distinction used to be drawn between men- 
tal and motor attitudes but such an approach meant a dualism 
of body and mind which is no longer acceptable. 

In general, our attitudes are either favourable or unfavour- 
able, reflecting their emotional or motivational character. A child 
who is burned by hot milk has learned to make a negative res- 
ponse to milk and to avoid it, but one who has been given a 
sweet biscuit by a hawker develops a positive response to 1t. 
These are examples of simple attitudes, but our common attitudes 
are complex patterns of opinions and beliefs related to self, to 
other people, to home, family, cinema, government or travelling. 
Our attitude towards our religion may be made up of a number 
of things like our belief in God and religious scriptures as also 
our dislike of ritual, priests and blind superstitions. The former 
components are favourable and the Jatter are unfavourable. On 
balance our attitude to religion may still be positive and favour- 
able, and we may continue to attend religious functions on that 
account. Similarly, our attitude toward our job, family or tra- 
velling may be made up of positive and negative components, 
but we may put up with them because there is no other alterna- 
tive or on the whole we find them favourable. 

Much human conflict is due to the complexity of our attitudes. 
Our beliefs and actions may not harmonize. We believe a thing 
to be wrong but we are compelled to do it because of other 
equally strong needs. This leads to prolonged frustration, 

v a one aided made between attitudes and _beliels- 
satiy vdana A rough learning but it does not neces- 
most attitudes f ing or higher mental processes. In fact 
are formed without such thinking. Some animals 
also develop attitudes, B t belief i E inki 
inpliēsthie acceptas 7 elief is the result of thinking and 
example our belief the - aioe Proposition or statement as tor 
worship with folded nat the world is round or that we should 

Considering ies os F z r 

ilie gues oa A : sye have given habit a very wide definition 
: how does it differ from an attitude? An 


attitude i i š i 
de is acquired from experience and there is every possibi- 
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lity that with new experience our attitude may change from day 
to day. People have no hesitation in accepting ‘Today my atti- 
tude is favourable. They change their likes and dislikes, and 
also the ways in which they respond to persons and things, but 
the term habit is used to denote something stable, persevering 
and persistent. A person who is habitually generous persistently 
gives evidence of that attitude or quality. 

Modern social psychology attaches very great importance to 
the study of attitudes. Attitudes are individual mental processes 
which determine the responses of a person in the social world, 
Since an attitude is always directed toward some person or ob- 
ject it has been described by some social psychologist as a men- 
tal state of the individual. Newcomb speaks of attitude as 2 
‘state of readiness for a motive arousal’, it is a predisposition to 
perform, perceive, think and feel in relation to it. It would be 
desirable to reserve the term attitude to indicate what we are 
prepared to do, and opinion to denote what we are prepared to 
believe or consider as true. In a subsequent chapter we shall 
return to the subject in detail. 

The term sentiment has lately fallen into disuse, but is closely 
related to both habits and attitudes. McDougall defined senti- 
ment as ‘an organized system of emotional dispositions centred 
about the idea of some object’. According to him, “The theory of 
sentiments is the theory of progressive organization of the pro- 
pensities (instincts) in systems which become the main sources 
of all our activities; systems which give consistency, continuity 
and order to our life of striving and emotion; systems which in 
turn become organized in larger systems, and which, when har- 
moniously organized in one comprehensive system, constitute 
what we properly call character. i, 

‘A sentiment differs from an attitude in many respects. In the 
first place it is based on propensities or instincts while attitudes 
have no such basis. Secondly, sentiments are organized round 
specific objects as love or hatred is directed toward some definite 
person, but a sneering OY patronizing attitude is a general ap- 
proach. Thirdly, sentiments tend to be organized in an hierarchy, 
one powerful sentiment driving all others, but attitudes are not 
so organized. Lastly, sentiments function at the conscious level 
while attitudes may be both conscious and unconscious. 


*Social Psychology, p. 211. 
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The concept of sentiment was used systematically, TAE 
Shand and later popularized by W. McDougall. Sentiment ie 
considered by them as a unit for the theory of personality a : 
McDougall argues that all our sentiments are — into 4 
system under the all-pervading sentiment for self-regarc a weni 

These products of learning show that some sort of af Joe 
and stable disposition underlies all social behaviour. nk a 
not mean that there is no flexibility for habits, attitudes au 4 
timents are not static unchangeable phenomena. As oo 
changes and new situations demand new responses, ti a 
try to adjust themselves within the framework of what they ha 
already learned. j ' 

ues learning leads to the development of values and ae 
In the course of his experience the individual learns that son A 
goals and motives are preferable to others. He has a large ain 
ber of needs, goals and demands and they are not always as 
patible. So he is obliged to organize them into some sort 0 a 
hierarchy in which some of them have a priority over others 
or are more important than others. Such precedence or pre- 
ference of some needs over others has its roots in the compara- 
tive values of drives and motives. Do men prefer tapa to PA 
tige? Will they prefer to starve rather than submit to humi n 
ing conditions of work? Some people do and some people co 
not. It depends largely on the situation and the state of the indi- 
vidual. It is out of such experiences and situations that values 
arise. Values are objects toward which we direct our desires, 
and through social experience we invest them with moral justifi- 
cation. The values of an Indian are different from the values of 
a Chinese, and this may prevent them from understanding each 
other. Ideals are long-range ends toward which we may strive 
and they grow out of cultural standards of thought and conduct 
obtaining in any ‘society, They are rooted in man’s desires but 
through imagination are projected into future goals, 


Frames of reference 

Before concluding this chapter we ma: 
cept which has been recently introduced to Stress the influence 
of social factors in Perception. We have seen above that percep- 
tual and cognitive properti $ termined in a, 
large measure by the properti Which it is a part, 


y deal with a new con- 
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that is, it is perceived in relation to other stimuli with which it 
is organized. This truth is embodied in what Sherif calls frame 
of reference. It is the context or standards which serve as 2 
means of judging the experience in question or placing it in the 
proper framework. It includes all the related factors, past and 
present, which work at the moment to determine the character of 
perception or judgement. f 

Ilustrations of frames of reference are found in most of the 
psychological phenomena. A boy is tall when he is playing 
among smaller children and short when moving about among 
college students. We see people differently in a formal tea party, 
in a club, in the office, or in their family. Such differences in 
perception are determined by frames of reference. Perception 
of any single stimulus is changed as the stimuli to which it is 
related are changed. r 

Now if stimuli are well organized our perception is definite 
and the number of ways in which we can experience them is 
limited. But if the stimulus is unrelated to other objects, has no 
reference to time and place, and is without any clear beginning 
or end, perception is rendered uncertain and the effects of social 
influences like personal suggestions, group demands, newspaper 
emphases, majority opinions or party viewpoints will be much 
greater. An individuaľs own attitudes or motives in relation to 
stimuli will also be involved. The well known story of a bird's 
singing being interpreted by a devout Hindu as Sita Rama Dash- 
devout Muslim as Subhan Teri Kudrat and by a petty 
as Loon Tel Adrak (salt, oil and ginger) very aptly 
e effect of frames of reference. We shall return to 


rath, by a 
merchant 


illustrates th 
this subject in subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER VI 


E 
i SOCIAL LEARNING AND INTERACTION 


THE MAIN SUBJECT of study in social psychology is how people 
behave and leam in social situations, and how they leam to 
j function as members of the society in which they are born. 
Social learning refers to knowledge, skill, attitudes and values 
which an individual acquires as a result of his frequent, repeat- 


ed and prolonged contact and experience with other people. 
All social leaming is the consequence of day-to-day interaction 


with other members of society. 


The process of social learning is long and complicated and it 


takes every individual long to be able 


to participate in the adult 


culture in any civilized society. Whereas in many primitive cul- 


tures young people in 
and obligations, in civi 
3 variety of complex roles. 
_ to play a wide variety of roles 
their roles to social situations. 
à adult and imply an 
; ciety. That is why hum 
ones of higher an 
sorbed in adult society. 
It is obvious that mos 
through our interaction wit 
habits, attitudes or values whic 
our personalities are 


their teens are able to assume adult roles 
lized society they are expected to play a 
Not only are they expected to learn 
but they have to learn to match 
These roles impart a status to the 
acceptance of the norms prescribed by so- 
an children in comparison with the young 
imals take more than twenty years to be ab- 


t of this social learning takes place 
th others. Modes of behaviour, 
h form the major dimensions of 
acquired through our interaction with 


others. 
Kimball Young affirms that social learning consists largely ot 
‘rom others. “Because of the way in 


responses that are learned f 
which a man is coupled to 
study man’s actions as part of 
effectively with larger systems, i 
to mention one of the most impo 
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the environment it is necessary to 
a larger system of events. To deal 
t will be necessary for us briefly 
rtant concepts that has been 
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developed in the behavioural sciences. This is the concept oe 
culture. Culture is learned. Moreover it is learned from a 
persons. Gradually, the culture comes to affect the individual 
in what he thinks, what he believes and how he acts. Culture i 
an expanding and persisting accumulation of ways of doing anc 
thinking which one generation hands down to the next. In 
fact, culture represents a kind of expected behaviour which indi- 
viduals require of those around them: parents of children, proas 
chers of parish members, teachers of pupils, leaders of followers, 
and so on. At this point we are concerned largely with the 
manner in which the individual learns or acquires his culture and 
other aspects of learned behaviour; ® ; 

We have already outlined the general principles of learning 
and analysed the learning process also. Those facts and prin- 
ciples apply to social learning as well, Kimball Young stresses 
that social learning is learning from, and goes on to point out 
that it means that the learned responses of at least two persons 
are alike and that the leamed responses of one person are de- 
pendent upon the responses of the other. When the child 
learns to hold the tea-cup from his mother it means that he holds 
it in the same manner as his mother does and his man- 
ner of holding the tea-cup was dependent on the manner his 
mother held it. This should not imply that social learning is 
a one-way traffic. The modification of behaviour which results is 
mutual. Maybe that the mother also has learned that her man- 
ner of holding the tea-cup needs improvement. 

There may be some learning which does not involve social 
interaction. One may avoid touching live electric wires without 
bringing in any other person, but sooner or later some reference 
to other people is sure to be made, 

; We have already outlined the main 
interaction in the first chapter 
tailed discussion, 


processes involved in social 
and we turn to them now for de- 


Types of social stimulation 

Social behaviour js stimulated by 
actual perception or in thought. Social situations vary and so 
does social behaviour from one social situation to another. A 
person is meek and docile in the presence of his superiors but 

* Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 48 


other individuals, either in 
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he is talkative, proud and assertive in the presence of his juniors. 
He is polite and courteous in the presence of ladies, formal and 
reserved in the presence of strangers, and with intimate friends 
he roars into laughter unrestrained. Thoughts of people whom 
we hate, respect, love or resent also influence our behaviour. 
There are material objects which have acquired social signifi- 
cance such as Mahatma Gandhi’s samadhi, idol of Rama 01 
Krishna, Koran, traffic lights or wearing black. Rehearsing a 
poem alone, in the presence of brothers and sisters, in the class 
and before a large gathering differs very significantly. Such fac- 
tors as having done this rehearsing before, the age of the person 
doing it, his mental condition, and the like also affect the social 
behaviour of recitation. Sherif and Sherif list such factors as: 


Related to individuals involved, their number, their back- 


grounds, age, sex and the like. Their relation to other indi- 
and the motives they have for being together. 

ask, whether it is new or habitual, 
and the content or source 


viduals 
Related to the problem or t 
the number of people concerned, 
of their mutual communication. 
Related to the site and facilities, the physical setting, the faci- 
lities for communicating and movement, the audience etc. 
Related to the norms and standards of conduct. 
This is not an exhaustive list and these factors function inter- 


dependently in social situations.* 
Individuals stimulate each other in a number of ways, such as 


facial expression of emotion, gestures, posture, movement, inter- 
jections, physical features or articulate speech. Laughter too is 
a strong social stimulus arousing derision, sympathy or just fun. 
People laugh in many different ways and the ways they laugh 
and at or with whom they laugh affects subsequent behaviour. 


Let us consider these modes of social stimulation. Pii 
Facial expression of emotions afluenced. The 


is also socially ir 
physiology of any emotion does not 


determine how the emotion 
will be expressed. Some people express grief by crying, others 
by beating their breasts and sti 


11 others by bending their heads 
or by drooping. Face is often spoken 0 


f as a mirror of the 
* Sherif and Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: 
Harper & Brothers), pp. 119-20. 
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mind and reflects joy, anger, sorrow, hatred and the like fairly 
clearly. One psychologist points out that Chinese show their 
anger by staring with wide-open eyes and because Europeans 
have larger and rounder eyes they are taken by Chinese to be 
constantly expressing anger or irritation. We express our anger 
in one way in the home and in another way in society. But 
even though facial expression of emotions differs in different 
social situations it is not difficult for us to detect subtle changes 
in the moods of people around us. Clerks arrive at a fairly 
correct estimate of the mental state of their boss by merely lok» 
ing at him even as children come to know from the facial ex- 
pression of their parents whether they should ask for a favour 
or not. In modern living people deliberately cultivate the art 
of hiding their emotions but cannot help betraying their strong 
emotions in their facial expression. Some facial expression ac- 
companies speech to give our meaning emphasis, clearness and 
vigour, and it may be considered as a part of the speech itselt. 
Often facial expression conveys that words are to be taken seri- 
ously, with a grain of salt or lightly. Irony, mockery or hostile 
feeling expressed in the face gives a twist to the meaning just 
as doubt, conviction or helplessness may be so conveyed, 
Gestures are commonly used to communicate thoughts and 
feelings, but not all gestures are language. When we express 
disgust on eating anything bitter it is not language but when 
on seeing it later we put on a grimace or shake our head it is a 
part of language. A child learns such gestures long before he 
learns the use of words, Gestures are a non-verbal communica- 
tion, and are used by small infants, dumb people or people who 


do not know our language. Sometimes they are used as a 
substitute for speech and sometimes as a supplement of it. 


gestures are made unconsciously and reveal our real tho 
and feelings more clear] 


Some 


ughts 
y than our words. In face-to-face 
conversation the use of manual gestures is common and is char- 


acteristic of the social behaviour of some groups. Several studies 
show the social and cultural origin of gestures, but here we are 
concerned about their stimulus value in social behaviour, It is 
mostly from the unconscious involuntary gestures of a person 
that we get a clue to the real meaning and approach of a person. 
He may express one thing in words but his gestures like the 
movement of eyebrows, puckering of lips or movement of his 
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hand may give rise to quite a different impression. 

Some gestures are demonstrative and serve to direct the atten- 
tion of other people to some object, person or situation, as raising 
a finger or turning of the eye towards some object or person. 
Some gestures are symbolic as they stand for abstract thoughts, 
as for example the several postures and mudras in Indian dance- 
drama. Some gestures are reactions to one 
conflicts. Shrugging shoulders or shuffling one’s feet may indicate 
inner restlessness OF impatience. They have a clear social 


stimulus value. 

Posture and n 
feelings and approach 
straight, with sprightly steps, 
chin up, is in good health, assertive, € 
one who is drooping, bent, slow and with 
is moody, anxious, and thoughtful. Both will aro 
ponses among the people they meet and talk to. 

Physical features, particularly the face of a person as it looks, 
arouse our like and dislike. Some people are very attractive t0 
look at, some people have very charming eyes but a very ugly 
nose, and some people positively repel us by their very looks. 
This is no judgement on their character or ability but is just 2 
response which their looks evoke. 

Speech has a powerful stimulus value. People react very 
strongly and clearly to what others say. But what is the mo- 
tive behind the use of words or speech? What are the basic 
functions of language? The first is the social function of commu- 
nication, conveying thoughts and feelings to others and control- 
ling the behaviour of others by orders and requests to fulfil cer- 
tain needs. The former is illustrated by the teacher's lessons 
and the second by the orders or requests of parents to children 
to do certain things: F. H. Allport maintains that the primary 
motive behind the use of language is the desire to induce oT 
order response in other people for the satisfaction of their needs 
and the desire to communicate thought and knowledge is 2 later 


development. Another f guage is to provide ex- 
Profane language into 


pression to strong emotions 

which an individual drifts Un ional stress provides a 
relief to over-burdened mind. And lastly, language helps think- 
ing. Words are pegs On whi thoughts and it is 


”5 own internal 


ovement of the limbs are expressive of attitudes, 
of the person. A person who walks 
flourishing his arms and with his 
onfident and hopeful. But 
arms locked behind 
use different res- 


ch we hang our 
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through language that thinking grows and develops, pai 
are mainly concerned with the social stimulus value of spe ast 
which is strongly demonstrated by the great influence song 
ed by leaders, religious preachers, teachers, advertisers on 24 
behaviour of common people through well-chosen words chare 
ed with emotion and uttered with emphasis. It is not aherely 
words which carry weight, the accent, the pitch of the WENGE) 
etc. change the meanings. ‘Very bad’ uttered in different — 
may mean disgust, annoyance, tolerance, regret or just aiuto 
‘Thank you’ may express gratitude, formal courtesy, impudence 
or resentment according as it is spoken. Many words being 
used indiscriminately and repeated in all contexts do not ARAL 
anything at all. Most Westerners say ‘fine’ in so large a variety 
of situations that nobody attaches any significance to it. 

Again spoken language reveals the educational and cultural 
standard of the Person, the region or district he comes from 
and the like. A Punjabi, Bengali or South Indian can be known 
from the way he speaks English, ' 

The social stimulus value of laughter is very great and eat 
fold. Although laughter has been variously interpreted by dit- 
ferent thinkers our interest is in its stimulus value in social beha- 
viour. There is a large body of pertinent material on the sub- 
ject. Hobbes thought laughter arises out of a feeling of sud- 
den glory or feeling of Superiority induced by the misfortunes 
of others. We are amused at the manners and customs of people 
ad the notion that it is not nice 

incongruity in a situation, But 
this incongruity is a defect or inferiority which amuses us be- 
Bergson’s theory that laughter is a social 
corrective and we laugh at others because we wish to correct 
Some incongruity or incompatibility. just as we laugh at a pom- 
pous person slipping on the road. We laugh at others when 


their dress, speech or manner of behaviour js clumsy, too stiff or 
snobbish. 


Spencer thinks such laughter 
1S an overflow of surplus energy. A difficult task demanding a 
be very simple and we spend 
nergy in laughing and making merry, Laughter is 
infectious and induces a feeling of companionship and cements 
the bonds of friendship. People who laugh together have some- 
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thing in common and a great deal of goodwill for each other. 
Many speakers þegin or end with a humorous anecdote and thus 
create an atmosphere of goodwill and sympathy for themselves. 
Such laughter induced in groups disarms criticism and hostility 


if any. 

There are several other kinds of laughter which have a value 
for social stimulation. We smile to others to show our courtesy, 
goodwill and regard. Ridicule is used in many families and 
communities as a means of social control to prevent deviations 
from traditional ways, In some communities like the Chinese 
and the Japanese a smile is the correct expression when narrat- 
ing a calamity to one’s superior. Tf a junior smiles or laughs 
nanded his offence is aggravated and he is 


when he is reprin 
more severely punished. Sometimes people laugh loudly just 
to attract attention, to hide their depression or to seek relict 


from a tension. 

Laughter is conditioned to particular situations. We do not 
laugh in a church or temple, court room or in a business meet- 
ing, but we let ourselves go in a theatre, playground or club- 
Often laughter of one person induces laughter in others 
augh because they are laughing together, 


laugh more and more. 


house. 
and they continue to ] 
stimulating each other to 


Modes of social interaction 
How two or more individuals or groups interact has been the 
subject of study by both sociologists and social psychologists, 
but we are mostly concerned with the processes involved in 
social interaction. People are always coming in contact with 
each other, stimulating each other in a variety of ways and 
arousing in others many types of responses at the same time. 
There are different ways in which the complex interactive pro- 
cesses may be analysed for purposes of detailed study, but we 
the processes of commu- 


have selected for particular emphasis p! ) 
nication, adjustment, co-operation, competition and conflict. 


Communication 

There is little doubt that communication is the heart of all 
social living and intergroup behaviour. We communicate for 
imparting knowledge accurately, for relating facts, for under- 
standing each other, for entertainment, for presenting different 
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points of view and for influencing the behaviour of others. a 
is commonly believed that failure in teaching and learning, ten- 
sions and conflicts in the family, neighbourhood and clubs, lack a 
harmony between labour and employers, international prejudices 
and the ‘cold war between two power blocs are all failures 
of communication. And in a way they are because correct and 
clear communication is basic to mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

True communication is possible only when man develops 
gestures and symbols which have the same meaning for the per- 
son for whom they are used as they have for the person who 
makes them. These gestures or symbols may be a spoken or 
written word or just some bodily movements, The students can 
understand and acquire knowledge from the teacher if he uses 
words which they comprehend. Traffic can be easily controlled 
because drivers attach the same meaning to red and green 
lights or the signboards ‘stop’ at crossings. The gestures of the 
policeman are understood by drivers because both attach the 
same meaning to them. If they were to attach different mean- 
ings, or there were new symbols like yellow or blue light there 
would be no communication. Labourers, refugees and hundreds 
of other needy people are able to seek redress of their grievances 
through the use of language. And the achievements of the race 
in knowledge, custom and skill are communicated through the 
use of words. In fact language is an important means of human 
socialization. The more a child grows in the use of language 


able to participate in adult social living, for it is 
through communication that he is able to share his experiences 
and thoughts 


and scope and they are nut 
spoken, 

aving an international language is- 
stressed bec t and meaning are 
not clearly and accurately c through translation. 
An important fact to | 


nication is that of feedback. Feedback 
an individual gets a report of the effect o 
thus able to modify } 


nis behaviour, 
in communication for the speaker look 
tions of his listeners i 


s able to modif 


is a process by which 
f his behaviour and is 
It is of great importance 
ing at the faces and reac- 
y his speech according lo 
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how he interprets their reactions. Obviously there is scope for 
lot of misunderstanding. If the hearer is silent and still, it may 
be interpreted as lack of interest or concentrated interest and 
Generally experienced teachers and leaders are able 
to know correctly how the class or the audience is responding. 
Language is a great help in communicating but if there can 
be so much misunderstanding in the use of one language how 
much more misunderstanding is likely to occur when the nume- 
and nations of the world use such a large va- 
riety of languages. That is why attempts have been made to 
set up a world language like Basic English of Ogden, Esperanto, 
or Interlingua. The claims of English as an international lan- 
guage are pressed with justification as it is a very flexible lan- 
guage used by a large section of people all over the world, But 
the greatest obstacle is that sentiment and culture are so closely 
wedded to language that people are not inclined to use a ‘foreign 


language however flexible it may be. 


attention. 


rous communities 


Adjustment 

The processes of adjustment and maladjustment have been 
treated in detail in a previous chapter. Adjustment is the rela- 
tionship which comes to be established between the individual 
and his environment. In all social living every individual has a 
position to occupy and a role to play though he may not be 
always conscious of it. If his experience and training have so 
shaped his personality that he is well prepared to play the roles 
which are expected of a person of his status and position in 
any given social environment and if his basic needs are met by 


playing such roles, we may s$ adjustments are good. On 
the other hand if his experiences and training have not ade- 
quately prepared him to play such roles relevant to his status 
in society, if his basic needs are not satisfied by such roles or 
if society does not accord inks it is his duc, 


him a status he th 
his adjustments are not good, and he is maladjusted. In a pre- 
vious chapter the several types © 


f maladjustments commonly 
found have been described in detail and all that remains to be 
dealt with is the proces 


s of positive adjustment. 
Each culture has its own social pattern in which people have 
finite ranks and are expecte 


d to do certain types of work. 
are based on age, sex, p 


ay his 


de i 
lace of residence, occupa- 


These ranks 
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tion, physical appearance, attitudes and the like. A rank is 1 
individual’s status in society and represents the activity or func- 
tion with which he is associated and which carries with it Some 
power or prestige. Social psychologists use the word saom 
status or social standing to indicate the position which a pen?” 
occupies in a society. This position is determined by the pee 
in which he is expected to act and behave toward other pE 
and the ways in which they are expected to act and ERY : 
toward him. The status carries certain rights and pact 
with regard to his fellow men. What the individual is ca 
upon to do or perform is his role in that group. In order = r 
into society every person must play a definite and predicta ale 
role, and this ability to play a constant role has to be acquired. 
The family pattern in each culture is also different so that pos) 
member is expected to have certain attitudes and beliefs Oe 
to behave and work in a certain way. The father, the mother 
and children have different statuses in the family and play very 
different roles. l 
The same person has a different status in different groups fsa 
also different roles to play in different social contexts. He io 3 
father at home, an officer in relation to his subordinates in the 
office, a secretary of the club, a driver on the road, a ea 
of the tate-payers’ association and so on. In different socia 
situations he plays different roles. His role is the dynamic as- 
pect of his status and his adjustment is the agreement or harmony 
between his status and his role. If the status of a judge is com- 
bined with the role of a corrupt coward, if the status of a teacher 
is combined with the role of a petty hater of children, or if the 
status of a doctor is combined with the role of a careless and 
unkind person, there is maladjustment and social disorganization. 
Social adjustment depends on harmony between status-assuming 
and role-playing. 
nere are a number of processes which work in the social 
process of adjustment and they should be understood by all 
students of social behaviour and interaction, Accommodation 
is making adjustments in a conflicting situation, Two individuals 
or groups come into conflict but unable to get away from each 
other succeed in establishing some sort of a working relation- 
ship. It is a sort of Compromise with a difficult social situation 
and conflict is somehow postponed. If there are two parties 
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contending for a position of dominance accommodation is reached 
by one party accepting a subordinate position. In an hierarchy 
of ranks in offices and departments people are constantly accom- 
modating each other by playing a subordinate role to their col- 
leagues in points of dispute. In every home there is bound to 
be accommodation between husband and wife for a harmonious 
and effective working of the family. They may have different 
habits, interests, values or ideas about things, and often there 
is a clash in the beginning, each insisting on his own point ot 
view and there arises a lot of misunderstanding. But with the 
passage of time there is give-and-take and even though they do 
not see eye to eye they give in to each other. 

In the international sphere where conflicts and prejudices 
abound we speak of different nations accommodating each other. 
The caste Hindus are accommodating the Harijans, and there is 
greater mutual toleration among Hindus and Muslims. On the 
one hand laws and on the other conferences are processes of 
accommodation to resolve conflict among individuals and 
groups. 

Another process subordinate to adjustment is that of assimila- 
tion in which diferent individuals and groups living together 
and sharing experiences acquire each others’ sentiments and atti- 
When Punjabi Hindus migrated from Pakistan their 
alues came into sharp contrast and conflict with 
the habits and values of people in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
Gradually they began to accommodate themselves to the new 
ways of thinking and acting, and in course of time their modes 
of living, talking and thinking so harmonized with those of 
the new state that they became almost one with them. This 
ation. It is not so complete with adults but the younger 
ckly assimilated. In fact their problem 
was to adjust to the conflict between the ways of their parents 
at home and those of their classmates in the school. Marriage 
is another case of complete assimilation in which after several 
years of living together husband and wife have the same interests, 


goals, attitudes and ideas. 
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psychological poison of hatred and jealousy. The present sys- 
tem of examinations has all the evils indicated here because it 
is based on competition, individual effort, and personal 
achievement. 

Because competition is so widespread in our age many people 
are inclined to believe that the drive to compete is innate. This 
is not so. Competition is essentially a social process which arises 
when any commodity, material or non-material is in short sup- 
ply or the demand outstrips the supply. 


Competition versus co-operation 

Several studies have been made to assess the relative advant- 
ages of competition and co-operation. Although competition 
marks the most significant and powerful trend in modern social 
living, its importance differs from one culture to another, Ame- 
rican children have been found to work harder and more effec- 
tively when they compete with others and Americans generally 
are prone to be competitive, for example, more competitive than 
Indians. M. Mead speaks of societies like the Zuni Indians ot 
the American Southwest, the BaThonga of Africa, and the Eski- 
mos, being very little competitive. Even in our own society 
there are groups which are less competitive, the degree of com- 
petitiveness varying from one area of life to another, And there 
are large individual differences. 

In both types of interaction, co-operation and competition, the 
participants must have a motive, that is, must be in a state of 
drive, they must have a goal which they believe can be achieved 
through working together or against each other, and there must 
be present tendencies which will inhibit co-operation and en- 
courage competition, and vice versa. In co-operation the partici- 


pants believe that the common goal can be reached better 
earlier by working together, 


working together will not h 


and 
and in competition they believe that 


elp. In the former they have a com- 
mon goal to be shared by all and co-operation is more effective 
if the share of each person is more or less equal. On the other 


hand competition is more effective when the goals cannot be 
shared. 


Generally both co-operation 
social activity and interaction. 
meeting, work in 


and competition are found in all 
A game of cricket, a committee 
a classroom or life in a family involves both 
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competition and co-operation. Individuals strive for personal 
success and glory as well as work for group achievement and 
prestige. This is best brought out by saying that co-operation 
is group-oriented and depends on attitudes and feelings of good- 
will and friendships for others. Competition is self-oriented 
and its effects tend to divide and disorganize the group. 

Usually people take to competition when co-operation faiis 
to achieve the end. People jump the queue when standing in 
the queue does not help. When the rule of law which seeks 
to secure the goods for all fails, there is jostling, elbowing and 
competition. But after the two World Wars humanity is seek- 
ing its salvation in international understanding and co-operation, 
and progressive nations are helping under-developed and back- 
ward nations to develop in many ways, educationally, industrially 
and culturally. 

One of the most carefully made studies of co-operation and 
competition is that of Deutsch. He had two groups, one com- 
petitive, the other co-operative each of which was divided into 
five teams and provided rewards according as they worked in- 
dividually or together on some intellectual problems including 
group discussion on problems of human relations. Members of 
the competitive group were told that they would be ranked in- 
dividually on the basis of their contribution to discussion and 
solution of the problem, and the members of the co-operative 
group were told that they would be judged on the merit of their 
performance as a group. He found that the co-operative groups, 
showed greater and better productivity, greater mutual under- 
standing, greater co-ordination of efforts, greater friendliness 
during discussion and a higher degree of member satisfaction 
and effectiveness. The members had a strong motivation to 
work hard as the group task felt greater consideration for, and 
obligation to, each other, and had a strong desire to win the 
respect of other members. 

In almost all civilized societies socialistic tendencies are gain- 
ing ground and there is a growing desire to encourage co-opera- 
tive enterprises. But co-operation will thrive only when the sys- 
tem of rewards is so rationalized that there is a close integra- 
tion between individual motives and group goals, when there is 
a greater realization that no individual can realize his goal with- 
out also promoting the fulfilment of other members of his group, 
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and when social consciousness is so highly developed that aad 
bers of any group feel that their lives and fortunes are tiea o 
gether. In such a situation individual goals are not subordinated 
to group welfare but there is an identity of individual and group 
goals and interests. N 

On the other hand competition or trying to excel other per- 
sons working in the same geographical area is a very important 
form of social motivation. In our culture we are so conditioned 
that most often we accept the conduct of other people as a 
challenge to greater effort. Competitive trends were so a 
spread that many writers considered them instinctive. Tog Hs 
the degree and extent of competition is believed to be largely 
determined by social and cultural emphasis. Sensing danger in 
the exaggerated development of competition in the modern world 
social thinkers have begun to stress auto-competition in which 
the individual competes with his own previous performance and 
strives to excel it. 


Conflict 

The last mode of social interaction to be considered is conflict. 
Conflict with which we dealt previously was mental conflict. 
This is interpersonal conflict or opposition in which individuals 
or groups seek to attain a goal under such conditions that the 
greater the immediate or direct success of one individual or 
group, the less the immediate or direct success of others. Con- 
flict includes competition but involves face-to-face relationship 
and is accompanied by emotional responses. Competition is im- 
personal and seldom involves deep emotion. But very often 
competition develops into conflict, particularly when the forces 
against which one is competing are identified with persons. Com- 
peting for victory in games or for sitting space in crowded traits 
people start fighting with each other. 

Conflict is a universal social process though it varies in amount 
and intensity among different social structures. Even in socie- 
ties known for peaceful and co-operative ways and institutions 
conflict and aggression is found in one form or the other. Per- 
sonal aggressiveness usually arises from frustrations which indi- 
viduals experience in their relations with their fellowmen. Just 
as affection and sympathy is extended from the family to people 
outside similarly aggressiveness and conflict which arises pri- 
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marily against family training and discipline is transferred to 
social situations outside the home. 

How people fight is regulated by their culture pattern, Among 
ancient Aryans even deadly enemies never hit below the belt 
or took advantage of the fallen enemy. In the West ‘duelling’ 
was carefully regulated and there are codes and conventions 
to be followed in international warfare even today. 

McDougall and psychologists of his way of thinking maintain 
that conflict is due to the instinct of pugnacity or aggressiveness. 
Social scientists do not accept this and trace it to past expe- 
rience and cultural factors. Strict discipline in the family and 
strict regulation of social life by laws and controls lead to frus- 
trations and aggressive reactions. In a rapidly changing social 
order there is always a conflict between the old and the young, 
between tradition and freedom, between conformity and novelty. 
Modern India developing at a much faster rate is full of socia! 
conflicts among various groups, but of these we shall speak in 


detail later. 


Some factors in social interaction 
In social learning and interaction there are certain tactors 


which play a very effective role. They are imitation, sugges- 
tion and sympathy. William James and Baldwin regarded imi- 
tation as instinctive, but McDougall believed that it should not 
be regarded as instinctive because it does not imply any speci- 
fic form of behaviour as all instincts do and its expression varies 
from one situation to another. He called it a general tendency. 
Brown calls them purely descriptive concepts. F. H. Allport’s 
‘social facilitation’ and Blumer’s ‘social contagion’ are also very 
much in line’to describe events in collective interaction. Sargent 
calls them ‘one-way’ interactions in contrast to two-way inter- 
actions discussed above. But there is no denying the fact that 
they are powerful and pervasive mechanisms in social inter- 
action and learning and therefore deserve careful and detailed 
discussion and treatment in any book on social psychology. But 
it is doubtful if imitation, suggestion, or sympathy can ever be 
used as principles of explanation. They only describe what hap- 
pens in social interaction. Suggestion refers to the knowledge 
aspect that one’s thoughts, beliefs and opinions are very much 
influenced by those of others. Imitation means that ‘one’s ac- 
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tions are influenced by the actions of his fellowmen. And sym- 
pathy means experiencing a certain emotion on perceiving its 
expression in another individual. The three correspond to the 
cognitive, conative and effective aspects of life and behaviour 
Let us study them in detail. 


Imitation 

Bagehat thought that imitation was an explanatory principle 
and said: ‘Society is imitation? It continues to be held together 
and moulded by imitation. Fashions in dress, forms of political 
behaviour; religious beliefs and practices and even literary styles 
spread and come to be accepted because of imitation. But the 
first systematic account of imitation was presented by Tarde 
who built upon it a theory of the nature of society. Imitation 
for him was the fundamental social fact, and there were laws 
which described its nature and its effect. Social change ıs pos- 
sible because people imitate the striking and the new. Society 
without imitation is unthinkable. : 

There are two types of imitation. Children smile or cry when 
others are smiling or crying. This is primary imitation, Children 
learn to speak and use a language by primary imitation, But 
they learn to write by deliberately and consciously imitating 
how others write. This is generalized imitation. 

Tarde, Ross and McDougall stress the great value and im- 
portance of imitation. The continuity of culture, of traditions 
and customs, of the ways of eating, dressing, thinking and living, 
is possible because of imitation. Imitation is a great conserva- 
tive force in society, it is essential to.social progress, and by 
bringing about similarity in language, dress, opinions, religious 
beliefs, forms of art and literature it works for social solidarity 
and cohesiveness. k 
N psychologists and sociologists do not attach 
aedi Phe ges imitation. Its role is not so pervasive 
ty i pe sir children who imitate much more than 
Ahi teh chars gt iia what and how they imitate, Parents 
modale E io that children do not imitate the correct 
Somer, 66 then - Not Ae fads and fashions are adopted. 
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conformists who refuse to follow others in every way and aspect 
of thought and life. Among human beings as among animals 
there seems always to be a selection from a number of possibili- 
ties, and imitation occurs only when it brings about some kind 
of satisfaction. The important question is not that people imi- 
tate others but who imitates whom and under what conditions 
imitation takes place. A child imitates his father in walking but 
does not imitate his speech. He imitates his mother in speech 
but not in puckering lips. Only a certain film star is ımitated 
for his hair cut style, another is imitated for his gait and still 
another is imitated for his ‘drain-pipe’ pants. 

Imitation takes place under certain conditions and does not 
take place under others. What are such conditions? People 
imitate when this type of behaviour enables them to meet a 
need or reach a goal. There is no force of imitating but certain 
underlying conditions bring about imitation. Young men put on 
‘drain-pipe’ pants not because the force of imitation compels 
them but because they consider it a means of living the type ot 
life they cherish. People imitate because what they imitate has 
a meaning and importance for them. A number of experiments 
made by Miller and Dollard show that we do not learn by imi- 
tation but we learn to imitate. Learning from others is possible 
only when’‘the learner has understood the meaning of the action 
he has imitated and when he has noted its relevance to the 
given conditions. Such an imitation is an intelligent process. 

Often similarity of behaviour is mistaken for imitation, When 
all motorists stop on seeing the red signal, all spectators laugh 
at a joke in the film or guests leave together, it is not necessarily 
an indication of imitation. They may all be responding to the 
same stimulus situation rather than imitating one another. 

We may conclude that imitation is not so pervasive, we do 
not imitate everything and everybody, imitation is selective, be- 
haviour described as imitative can be explained in a variety of 
ways, similarity of behaviour is not imitation, and when imita- 
tion does take place it may be means to an end, that is, the act 
imitated has a value and is understood as a satisfactory solution 
to a problem. ‘There is no drive to imitate’, as Otto Klineberg 
puts it.” 


* Social Psychology, p. 442. 
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Suggestion 

Suggestion is the uncritical or unreasoned acceptance of ideas 
from others and when a person is inclined to accept uncritically 
a statement made by another person he is said to be ‘suggestible’ 
‘Suggestible’ and ‘suggestibility’ refer to the passive state of the 
person receiving suggestions. When film stars, champion ath- 
letes, or busy salesmen recommend a certain brand of soap, 
there are many suggestions carried along with their statements. 
It is suggested that the soap is good for complexion like that 
of a film star, that it is the best of its kind, you acquire the quali- 
ties of such outstandingly successful people if you use the soap 
they use. Numerous experiments are cited of the efficacy ot 
suggestion: How a dead wire gives a shock when the button 
is passed, how a chemistry student reports smell from an odour- 
less liquid, or how children are frightened by a striking picture 
of a cat. 

It may be noted that persons differ in their readiness to accept 
suggestions from others, that is, some are more suggestible than 
others and there are degrees of suggestibility. Suggestibility is 
greatest during hypnosis, in states marked by excessive fatigue 
or prolonged emotion and in the exalted states produced by 
drugs like alcohol. Many researches have been made into fac- 
tors favouring or determining suggestibility. Although there are 
wide individual differences in suggestibility it has been seen that 
children from the age of five to eight are more suggestible than 
at any other age, that girls and women are more suggestible than 
boys and men, and that ignorance makes people more suggestible. 
Whether there is any correlation between intelligence and sug- 
gestibility has not been established. Crowds are more suggest- 
oon es comprising them. Suggestibility is not a 
in anatontiens tah ts it is often greatly affected by age 
throes of emotion ‘I mental and bodily states. People in the 
ron ae $ ose their heads and power of logical think- 
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munist society, of religious leaders only in their own following 
and of military leaders only during the war. 

Suggestions may work directly or indirectly. Parents, teachers, 
salesmen or leaders use direct suggestions to influence other 
people’s behaviour by calling upon them to behave in a specific 
manner. In indirect suggestion the aim is concealed by the use 
of certain devices or media: ‘Millions find relief this way’, ‘Bet- 
ter than the best imported radio’, ‘A good boy speaks the truth’, 
and so on are indirect suggestions working to control behaviour 
in the interest of the suggester when the receiver assumes that 
he is fulfilling his own interests and desires. The factors which 
favour indirect suggestion are mainly interests and habits. What- 
ever falls in line with our interests and habits is readily accepted. 
Strong emotions by inhibiting thinking favour indirect 
suggestion. 

Positive suggestions induce one to act at once, ‘If you have 
to buy, buy now’. Negative suggestions induce one to avoid 
some action or thought. Campaigns against epidemics, public 
insanitation or road accidents are of this kind. Both positive 
and negative suggestions are used by advertisers, public speakers 
and salesmen. 

Almost everything said or written carries overtones of sugges- 
tion. Merely to say something is to suggest that it is worth say- 
ing. Newspapers suggest how important news is by giving it 
more space, stressing that only two people are honest in the 
class is to suggest that others are not. When the salesman says 
‘I was sure you would not like this’ he suggests that you are 
a man of such discriminating taste that you would like a much 
better thing which he later succeeds in selling to you. 

We usually speak of three classes of suggestion: ideomotor 
suggestion, prestige suggestion and auto-suggestion, Ideomotor 
suggestion is what we call empathy as for example a spectator 
watching a high jump lifts his leg when the jumper takes the 
jump. In this case the suggestion works unconsciously. Prestige 
suggestion is a matter of common experience. Advice given by 
great names whom we hold in esteem, certificates of leaders given 
to products of a certain company, film stars’ photos published 
alongside advertisements of soaps and face creams and the like 
are prestige suggestions, Personages who strike awe, respect, 
admiration and submission among their listeners are able to make 
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effective suggestions by virtue of their prestige. Socially the way 
in which an individual responds to suggestion is important and 
prestige and its effects must be considered when we are doing 
propaganda for institutions and ideas. 

In auto-suggestion the suggestion comes from within. Popu- 
larized by Coule it means an unreasoned and uncritical accept- 
ance of one’s own ideas. Some people have the habit of talk- 
ing to themselves and secure very much the same results as it 
the suggestion came from outside. During illness friends make 
comments and these arouse certain habits so that we by auto- 
suggestion take a flight into illness. The opinion one has formed 
of himself, the values he cherishes and the ideal toward which 
he strives, are examples of auto-suggestion. 

Suggestion plays a powerful role in social life and interaction, 
and is an important way of modifying and controlling social 
behaviour. What the majority of people around us say and be- 
lieve, what leaders of the local community and the country say 
and believe, the large striking headlines in newspapers, the state- 
ments of experts, the films we see and the books we read, in 
fact our entire physical and psychological environment and the 
social stage on which we live and move are for ever making 
suggestions and thereby influencing our thoughts, beliefs and 
behaviour. Suggestion is an important means of social control 
and social change. 

Suggestion underlies all processes of socialization, The train- 
ing of children in the home and the school, their initiation into 
adult ways, their gradual acceptance of social customs, tradi- 
tions, mores and values, development of their ideas and attitudes 
aces role-playing and the like are made possible 
pachai E use of suggestion. Successful TEACHES, 
Sho eke a eaders, salesmen, and advertisers are thasa 
fins east Ta Ls of Suggestion in very subtle ways so 
date A el se -motivated even while acting on their sug- 
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notoriously infectious and seeing other people grief-stricken or in 
panic we are inclined to share their grief or fear. The distinction 
between sympathy, on the one hand, and imitation and suggestion, 
on the other, is that while imitation and suggestion can be induced 
sympathy is a natural spontaneous process which cannot be in- 
duced from outside. On rare occasions one may feel some emo- 
tion while imitating the behaviour of others or under suggestion 
from others. Sympathetic appeals to influence other people’s 
emotions and thereafter their actions are very common. In fact, 
Hitler, Nehru, Gandhi and other great leaders could arouse 
popular emotions with telling effect. During communal riots 
leaders fanned the fire of communal frenzy by saying, “What 
if you had a child, an aged mother or a young wife who was 
starved, killed, outraged or raped?’ and the like. Sympathy 
is identification of oneself with another person or situation and 
is more powerful if individuals belong to the same group, creed 
or nation. 

McDougall calls sympathy instinctive but we do not become 
angry on seeing an angry man nor does every one in a crowd 
falls prey to panic. Allport holds that a person must have expe- 
rienced certain emotions before he is able to feel sympathy with 
those having those emotions. And he must also understand the 
nature of the situations of other persons. This experience and 
knowledge are essential to sympathy. 

That sympathy helps to bring us closer cannot be denied. It 
is a great force for cohesiveness in society, for when we under- 
stand the feelings and motives of others we are able to work 
with them better. 

Strong sympathy in which an individual identifies himselt 
with his family, community or nation, may breed intolerance or 
indifference for members of other families, communities or na- 
tions. An antidote to such parochial sympathy is universalism 
of the type Gandhi preached and practised. It is extending the 
field of sympathy to cover the whole of humanity. 


Socialization 

Socialization is a process of social gr 
functioning. The individual, a biological organism to begin 
with, through social interaction and social learning comes to 
acquire and adopt patterns of behaviour prevalent in adult so- 
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ciety to which he belongs, and is accepted as a member of the 
adult community. Every culture has its own conventional ways 
of gratifying biological needs, of responding to and behaving to- 
ward other members of the group, of meeting social situations, 
of communicating with others through language spoken and 
written, of expressing feelings and emotions, of progressive im- 
provement of conduct, and the like. Unless the individual con- 
forms to such conventions he cannot play an effective part in 
the life of the group. In this sense socialization may be des- 
cribed as the gradual and progressive learning and acquisition by 
the individual of those ideas, habits, needs, attitudes, etc. as are 
tolerated and approved by society in which he is born and 
brought up. Character is the deepest and most lasting result ot 
this process, and it implies consistency in behaviour making for 
reliability in social living. 

Obviously the process of socialization is not a simple process. 
Many types of influences contribute to it, and the processes we 
have discussed in chapters four, five and six are those of sociali- 
zation. All that is left to be done is to indicate the influence ot 
important agencies in this process. 

Of all the forces in the process of socialization, the family, or 
whoever brings up the child, is most effective in moulding and 
developing his behaviour. Parents, particularly the mother, 
teach him to meet the demands of the world in matters of clean- 
liness, eating and dressing, speaking and behaving, expressing 
his feelings. The home training and discipline lays the founda- 
tion of his moral and social growth, and he learns the primary 
lessons of sharing things with others, co-operating with them, 


treating them with consideration, postponing the gratification ot 
his desires. 


The process is further car 
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tact with great men and thoughts, books, friends and relations, 
all subject him to the culture of his group, community and race, 
and make a man of him. Social interaction and learning make 
a biological organism human, social and moral. Conformity 
makes him resemble his fellowmen, but since the interaction 
between his biological constitution and social environment is 
seldom identical differences in socialization arise. Man’s unique- 
ness is due to such differences in heredity, environment, and 


social interaction. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 


So Far we have been describing the generalities of social beha- 
viour, how human beings interact with, and learn from, others. 
We now turn to the individual as a whole, to consider his speci- 
fic nature. It is the study of personality. For social psycho- 
logy the study of personality is as important and central a subject 
as that of social behaviour and interaction for it is not merely 
on social situations but also on the nature and patterns of person- 
alities that social behaviour and interplay between individuals 
depend. Personality is not available to us readymade at birth. 
It is not something with which we start life. It is the product of 
a long process of development. It is what an individual he- 
comes and achieves in life. Individuals differ from each other 
and the same individual behaves differently at different times. 
But in spite of such variations there is a strain of unity and uni- 
formity running through the behaviour of each individual. This 
unity and continuity in the behaviour pattern of individuals is 2 
mark of personality and helps us to predict to some extent how 
an individual may behave in any given situation. The study of 
personality will help us to understand ourselves and our fellow- 
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Definition of personality 

Personality has been variously defined. It is all that you are 
and all that you hope to be. It is the whole individual consider- 
ed as a whole. Personality is defined as the relatively enduring 
ways of behaviour that characterize each individual. Others put 
it as the organization of traits, modes of adjustment, and ways 
of behaviour that characterize the individual and his relation to 
others in his environment. Another definition refers to the 
whole of what the individual has acquired through social expe- 
rience, learning and socialization. Still others stress the unique- 
ness of personality or its integration and organization. All these 
and other definitions are true, and a discerning student of psy- 
chology will easily see that they are complementary, Let us 
analyse what they mean. 

In the popular sense we speak of a person as having a strong 
or impressive personality or as having no personality, “Mohan 
looks grand’ and ‘Narain does not get anywhere because he has 
no personality’, are statements which are commonly made and 
accepted in daily life. But they are not satisfactory from the 
standpoint of social psychology for they emphasize only the out- 
ward aspect of a person or how a person affects and stimulates 
others. If personality is a whole its study must take into account 
both external and internal aspects of the individual. 

All students of human behaviour agree that behaviour does 
not consist of unrelated activities, responses or processes, Se- 
parate acts and responses are part of an organized system, an in- 
tegrated whole so that there is some ‘unity and. continuity in 
behaviour. While an individual's acts and responses are those 
he has in common with other individuals their organization and 
integration into a system is unique in the case of every indi- 
vidual. This explains his similarity and uniqueness. Personality 
is not any quality added to a person but it is the most character- 
istic integration of an individual’s modes of behaviour, interests, 
abilities, attitudes, habits, and aptitudes. The word ‘characteristic’ 
is important because it expresses an individual's distinctiveness, 
how he is distinguished from others. It also stresses stability and 
permanence of an individual’s reactions, the repetitive quality ot 
his behaviour. If a person usually flares up in anger at the 
slightest provocation even though he is able to maintain calin 
now and then his anger will be judged to be a part of his person- 
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ality. Anger is characteristic of him and calmness is not. If a 
person walks quickly we do not describe him as a very quick 
person; if he quarrels with his servant we do not call him a 
quarrelsome person. These become his characteristics only when 
he habitually behaves in that manner. A suspicious, dishonest 
or punctual person is one who has a habit of suspecting others, 
cheating them or coming in time. Such characteristics are more 
or less permanent ways of behaving or acting. Personality is an 
integration of habits, attitudes, traits, abilities, and ideas of an 
individual. 

We have given above a few definitions of personality which 
stress some of its generally accepted aspects. But definitions of- 
fered by social thinkers differ from those of psychologists. 
E. Faris offers a sociological definition; ‘Personality is the subjec- 
tive aspect of culture’. E. W. Burgess says ‘Personality is the in- 
tegration of all the traits which determine the role and the status 
of the person in society. Personality might, therefore, be defined 
as social effectiveness’. According to J. F. Brown, ‘By personal- 
ity we mean technically the qualitative pattern of individual 
traits. G. W. Allport gives a strictly psychological view: ‘Per- 
sonality is the dynamic organization within the individual of 
those psychophysical systems that determine his unique adjust- 
ments to his environment.’ Many more definitions can be cited 
and they stress external appearance and physical attractiveness, 
style of life, character, temperament, self-control, intelligence, 
social roles, adjustment to environment, and the like. Since per- 
sonality covers all of behaviour diversity of views among social 
thinkers according to their special area of thinking and work 
should not Surprise the reader. 

The organization of different characteristics in personality is 
RE aan but organic. It is an integration, a blend or a 
fected bythe oe and the pattern of this integration is 
dévelpmnent 3 vil ee of the many-sided and prolonged 
atid ‘the like-do big in vidual. These traits. habits, attitudes, 

merely exist together but they influence each 


other and the w : 
Enide, e whole that results from their interaction is a unique 


We ma 
s r E ; ‘ 
7 Sum up: personality is an organized whole, it has 


unity a inui ile i 
bs P i Continuity, while its bodily aspect is not unimportant 
ssentially the product of a long process of many-sided 
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development; its pattern is determined by social interaction and 
learning, it has both individual and social motives, it has chara- 
Cteristics common with other individuals but their intergration 


and organization is unique in the case of each individual. 


Personality and character 

The term character implies a judgement of value and we 
never use it without describing it as ‘good’ or ‘bad’, pure or im- 
pure, strong or weak. It is essentially an ethical term. On the 
other hand personality is strictly a psychological term as we have 
seen in the last section. Some psychologists would say that 
character is the moral aspect of personality or it is personality 
judged or evaluated. Character implies a virtuous disposition, 
but personality is neither good nor bad. It is just what an indi- 


vidual is. 


Types of personality 

Attempts have been made to classify people into personality 
types. According to E. Kretschmer there are four main types— 
the pyknic, short round type; the leptosome, tall, short trunk, 
long arms and legs; the athletic, muscular type of body, and the 
dysplastic, with some marked abnormality of physical develop- 
ment. Obviously Kretschmer based his classification on body 
types but labelling people into distinct types tends to emphasize 
the extremes and to overlook the fact that most people are a 
mixed type. More recently Sheldon and others tried to classity 
personality on what they call components of body-build: endo- 
morphy or fatness; mesomorphy or muscularity, and ectomorphy 
or long and thin body-build. People can be rated on a seven- 
point scale showing degree of each characteristic. 7-3-1 means 
extreme endormorphy and 3-3-3 means average in all. This sys- 
tem of rating is ‘somatotyping’! 

The best known psychological typing is that offered by C. J. 
Jung who’ divided people into dreamers and good mixers, the 
introverts and the extroverts. The former is guided essentially 
by inner and subjective thoughts and feelings, and the latter by 
outer and objective events and situations. Jung recognized that 
there are no extreme types and the same individual may be an 
extrovert at one time and introvert at another. í 

Spranger classified people according to the values they cherisn 
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in life. Those who prize knowledge and truth like philosophers, 
scientists, teachers or explorers belong to the cognitive type. 
Those who value beauty like artists belong to the aesthetic type- 
Some people are always cutting costs and making economies 
like businessmen and they belong to the economic type. People 
like statesmen interested in wielding power are of the political 
type. Saints, priests or mystics interested in things spiritual 
and in relating the present world to the future belong to the 
religious type. Those interested in social movements and re- 
form belong to the social type. , 

The game of classifying people may be fascinating but it has 
little scientific value because it is based on speculation, it is noi 
exhaustive and leaves a large part of the population unclassified, 
and a good many people can be fitted into more than one type. 
The concept of type, in fact, is very wide and crude, and there 
is not enough evidence to warrant it in any scientific study ot 
the subject. 


Personality traits 

Psychologists prefer to describe personality rather than clas- 
sify it. According to some of them personality is made up ot 
specific traits and they attempt to analyse observable behaviour 
to list traits in a personality. A trait is spoken of as an inner 
determining tendency that leads to consistency in behaviour or 
we may describe it in terms of similarities actually observed in 
outward behaviour. It is an aspect, facet or dimension of per- 
sonality and helps us in measuring personality. For example the 
trait of dominance-submission is a trait which a person may show 
in any degree. It is conceived quantitatively, as a continuance 
scale of measurement from the most aggressive dominance to the 
most abject submission. Few people are purely aggressive and 
dominant as few people are purely submissive. Most lie in-bet- 
ween, and give evidence of the presence of this trait in. varying 
degrees. Other examples of traits are intelligence, emotionality, 
sociability, and vivacity. 
Fics potest difficulty in this trait theory of personality is the 
c ion of the number of traits. Not every word describ- 
ing human behaviour is a trait. There are several thousand 
words in English which describe human behaviour, but certainly 
all of them are not traits. A trait must describe the consistent 
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behaviour of an individual. Punctuality is not a trait till an indi- 
vidual is consistently punctual, and there are no fluctuations or 
deviations. Secondly, for purposes of measurement it should be 
present in that individual in the same degree on all occasions. 
There are some characteristics which are not present in all per- 
sons, they are present in some and absent in others, as for éx- 
ample, communism, plagiarism, fault-finding or fast-driving. 
Again there are characteristics which are found together or 
which vary together. A cheerful person is friendly, social, hos- 
pitable, co-operative, helpful and the like, and the opposites ot 
these qualities are also found together. Through statistical studies 
intercorrelations among characteristics are obtained and the 
number of characteristics is reduced to group factors. Many wri- 
ters have attempted to make lists of the common traits of human 
personality and Cattell’s list of 12 primary traits is the most 
plausible one. But there is a danger that unity and uniqueness 
may be lost in such an analysis of personality, 

According to F. H. Allport the following are the principal di- 
mensions of personality: 


. Abilities, including intelligence. 
Motility. 

Temperament. 

Self-expression. 

Sociality. 

An individual’s capacity means what he can do by virtue of 
his natural endowment, and when he uses that capacity we attri- 
bute to him ability for what he does. Capacity sets the limit to 
one’s ability and ability is the expression of capacity. It may be 
knowledge or skill observable in present performance. Aptitude 
is potential ability to learn readily and profit from training with 
respect to some specific skill or task. If a child is able to re- 
produce music, shows interest in singing and playing some mu- 
sical instrument, we say that he has an aptitude for music. Apti- 
iude testing involves testing present interests and past perform- 
ances as given in a student’s record. 

Abilities are classified into intellectual and motor, that is, in- 
telligence and motility. The term intelligence implies a number 
of abilities and has been variously defined as the ability to solve 
problems, to meet new situations successfully, to make suitable 
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adjustments to environment, to integrate experiences, to remen- 
ber, to reason and argue, to use number concepts. Terman says, 
‘An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to carry 
on abstract thinking” Stern considered intelligence as ‘a gene 
ral adaptability to new problems and conditions of life. Many 
define it as the general ability to learn or mental alertness. It is 
a composite function of the mind and is innate. 

The ability to act intelligently is one of the most i 
not the most important, single psychological contribution to per- 
sonality development. It provides a person with means of recog- 
nition and helps him to develop areas of competence with whicb 
are connected feelings of worth, self-esteem. 

Motility means the quickness with which an individual res- 
ponds t@ situations, his speed and skill in doing things and co- 
ordinating movements, the vigour and steadiness of his responses. 
It is obvious that these aspects of personality are socially very 
important. Not only does a person with greater motility impress 
others but he has a great social stimulus value in so far as he 
rouses others to greater activity and alertness. In personality 
ratings during vocational selection this trait is greatly valued. 

Temperament refers to the emotional dispositions of an indi- 
vidual, the characteristic feelings, moods and desires of an indi- 
vidual, the frequency with which they change and the duration 
for which they endure. Some people get easily irritated and as 
easily soothed. Others nurse their anger and maintain a cons- 
tant emotional pitch of feeling. Some have strong emotions 
others are less sensitive. Some people are always cheerful, 
gloomy or shy, in others such feelings are for ever fluctuating. 
Niet ipo is an important aspect of personality, for it very 
pec She aoe ee social acceptance. Cheerful persons 

Self-esionession a oiy are shunned. f Í 

, ssion refers to the degree to which people 
express their thoughts, feelings and desires. Some are too 
ready; to give expression to their dominant interests, 
m. p rniga and then pursue them with all the yene 
HOEN a a r os and effort they are capable of. Others restr ain 
sclaaaee Mae a and and act less, hesitate to launch yes 
subline ho ts tant think ata higher level, have noble m 
translating them i TENBA eénvineed-abour the'urgent need 5 
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themselves to a cause and go all out to realize their ideal. The 
lives of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Swami Dayanand and 
others are glorious examples of drive and persistence in the ser- 
vice of the causes they cherished. Others are discouraged by 
obstacles and seek to rationalize or compensate for their lack ot 
drive and effort. We have already dealt with types of such 
maladjustments. 

The distinction between introversion and extroversion to some 
extent indicates the degree of self-expression in an individual. 
An introvert has an inner life of thoughts, imagination and 
dreams and revels in values, ideals and plans. He likes to be 
alone and is reserved. The extrovert turns outward, likes to act 
and do things, and is interested in other people around him. He 
wears his heart on his sleeve and is never inhibited ih giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings. A mixture of two is 
healthy for both self-analysis and social adjustment. 

Sociality is another important dimension of personality. In 
fact this aspect of personality always dominates when people 
discuss personality, and refers to an individual’s sensitivity to 
social influences, to praise or blame, approval or disapproval of 
their behaviour by other people. Some people are indifferent 
to it, others seek it and their success and happiness depends on 
such social approval or praise. Obviously there are degrees ot 
sociality and they determine how far a person will conform 
to social norms and ways. It is this characteristic of sociality 
which makes possible an individual’s gradual socialization, his 
acceptance in adult society. 

The main effort today in the scientific study of personality is 
to describe and measure some of its characteristics and traits, 
and validate their usefulness in predicting and controlling, beha- 
viour. Many methods like personality inventories, projective 
techniques and interview assessment are used, but none of them 
gives a complete picture of personality though each helps a better 
understanding of this complicated subject. The principal difti- 
culty in this approach to personality through traits is to find 
meaningful traits and determine how many we need. There ar: 
scales to measure them but psychologists are not agreed as to 
the number of basic traits, and many of them have begun to feel 
that personality is much more than traits and that its integration 
is of crucial importance. 
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Psychoanalysis and personality : 

According to Freud personality is the result of three inner 
processes which interact or it is a structure of three parts: the 
Id, the Ego, and the Superego. The Id is a storehouse of mo- 
tives essentially instinctive, unconscious and sexual. Left to 
itself it will work on pleasure-pain principle and seek immediate 
satisfaction of all desires in utter disregard of moral principles 
or realities of life. It is controlled by the Ego which is deve- 
loped when the Id interacts with the outer physical and social 
environment and meets with restrictions and punishments. The 
Ego delays the satisfaction of desires and directs them into 
socially accepted channels, so that he accepts social rules and 
norms, works for a living, gets along with other people and ad- 
justs himself to the world. The Superego corresponds to the 
conscience. It is the critical self internalizing rewards and 
punishments and adopting the restrictions of adult society as 4 
part of himself. It may condemn the doings of the Id and the 
Ego and tries to keep the individual on the straight line ot 
morality and ideals he has learned. 

It may seem that Freud’s structure of human personality 
creates three compartments but that is not the intention. They 
are levels or stages or just concepts to stress three processes 
making up the structure of personality. Although psychologists 
generally accept the main ideas of Freudian approach they do 
not use his terms. Instead they speak of the biological basis 
of personality and its physiological motives, conditioning and 
learning, and acquisition of social norms and values. 


Field theory of personality 

ie trait theory tries to describe behaviour in terms of char- 
acteristics and their organization, motivational theory stresses 
the role of drives in organizing behaviour and the field theory 
of C. Lewin stresses the role and importance of environment in 
Arteriining human personality. We have already underlined 
nid pica! interaction and learning affects human behaviour and 
this theory brings out the role of social environment in develop- 
ing personality. 
; One of the definitions of personality given above says that it 
is the subjective aspect of culture and this theory stresses the 
role of society and culture in the development of personality- 
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Lewin says that each individual is the centre of a ‘life space’, 
‘personal field’, ‘psychological field’ or ‘behavioural field” in which 
his behaviour is determined by the attracting and repelling 
forces acting on him. This field is a reality for each person, 
that is, each of us acts as though what he perceives and how 
he perceives it is the ‘real world’. This helps us to understand 
how two persons placed in the same situation of things and 
people may behave differently. They behave differently because 
they perceive the situation differently. In the morning rush ot 
people to places of work, a tailor may see the cut of suits worn 
by people, a shoe-shine may observe only their shoes, a barber 
their hair-cut style, and their behaviour may be determined by 
what they perceive. Personality is organized round the attitudes, 
beliefs or ideals that the individual gradually learns from his 
social and cultural environment. How objects, events, and people 
are perceived determine our responses to them, and the social 
and cultural climate in which a person is brought up will in- 
fluence his mental and moral make-up. Freedom in a demo- 
cracy, regimentation in authoritarian regime, religious toleration, 
communal fanaticism, aesthetic or commercial atmosphere in the 
family and the like bear on personality and influence behaviour. 
Thus personality may be conceived as a function of an indivi- 
dual reacting to his socio-cultural environment. 


Growth and development of personality 
Personality represents the organization of behaviour within 


the social environment and is the product of a long process ot 
growth and development during which the organism is subjected 
to a large number and variety of influences. One way to study 
the growth and development of personality is to analyse and 
describe such influences. 

To begin with an infant is a mass of protoplasm. During the 
first few weeks it cries, kicks, throws its arms about, clenches its 
hands or rolls. While it is very difficult to say when personality 
begins to develop, it certainly develops out of this mass of un- 
differented behaviour. Individual differences among infants are 
observed early. Some babies are more restless than others, some 
cry less. Some move more, others lie still, Generally an infant 
responds to other people after four or five weeks. It may smile 
at an adult, stop crying when picked up, or respond to a sound. 
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Later it may distinguish between friendly and unfriendly sounds. 
Babies do not attend to other babies before the age of six months 
and it may be much later that they offer toys to each other. 

In most cultures the importance of early years of life in the 
development of personality is more or less clearly recognized. 
‘Just as the sapling is bent the tree is inclined’ and its variants 
are found in many languages. The first five years are the most 
crucial and psychoanalytical studies have confirmed that the im- 
print of early years on personality is very enduring. A group ot 
psychologists goes. so far as to relate adult behaviour patterns to 
‘birth traumas’ or experiences at birth. Here we can only des; 
cribe in a general way the influences of home, school, marriage, 
job and the like. 

The influence of the home is exercised during the most for- 
mative years of the child, and the family is a powerful agent ot 
social control of the individual’s behaviour. Out of the child's 
dependence on others for his nourishment, protection and care 
there arise powerful psychological needs such as those of com- 
pany, affection, acceptance, approval, esteem and status. The 
family has certain norms of behaviour and expects him to con- 
form to them. The child eager to win their approval submits 
to their control and tries to meet social expectations. This is the 
beginning of the organization of his behaviour, the birth of his 
personality. He identifies himself with his parents and imitates 
their speech, gait and manners. As he is very eager to win 
their approval, praise and recognition, and is very suggestible, 
their beliefs, attitudes, likes and dislikes, enthusiasms and inhibi- 
tions are readily acquired by him. His own personal experiences 
give rise to habits, attitudes, beliefs and sentiments, and thcy 
mpart some sort of an organization, stability and consistency 
to his behaviour, > 

How parents treat the child has an important bearing on his 
pua If they are strong and repressive the child may 
pecome submissive, develop introvert tendencies and withdraw 
aliens world of phantasy to satisfy his hunger t 
overeager to Made If his parents are overindulgent res 
into a selfish ceed his every whim and desire, he may deve A 
disciolin > rbearing, impulsive and conceited person. Rigi 

pane may develop nervousness and anxiety among children 
and laxity of control may lead to waywardness and unsocial be- 
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But his temperament which is inborn may resist the 
e and defy overstrict discipline. 

The atmosphere of the family, the order in which a child is 
born—the eldest child or the youngest child, the only child, 
the only son among a number of daughters or the only daughter 
among a number of sons, a second son born after several years 
of ‘the first-born, the family population, the family pattern with 
just father and mother or with a host of aunts and uncles, all 
bear on the development of personality. While such situations 
suggest possibilities much depends on how parents treat their 
children. Possibly, the only child may not be pampered, and 
a number of children may be spoiled by overindulgence. 

The school brings the child into unfamiliar surroundings and 
strange companions. Now he has to stand on his own legs, do- 
eaker fellows and dominated and bullied 
by stronger and older ones. Large group experiences outside 
the home may help him to revise and change his ideas, attitudes 
and beliefs acquired in the home. The school tone and the 
personality of the teacher also influence his personality. 

With the onset of adolescence he reaches the high school or 
college. The study of literature, science, history, biography and 
other subjects, larger social contacts with adults and their world, 
films, newspapers, games, debates and the like, participation 
in responsible tasks and the resulting recognition and approval, 
all contribute to his intellectual and social development and help 
him to set realistic goals for his own life. His self-consciousness 
constructive channels and he sees himself play- 
ant and realistic roles in life. - Now he is more 
self-reliant both in thought and action and is anxious to find a 
place for himself in society. With his employment and econo- 
mic independence his outlook undergoes a radical change, He 
may breathe greater self-confidence but he certainly looks at his 
social environment from a new angle. His new responsibilities 
make him reconstruct his ideas and beliefs both about himselt 
and his world. His sense of responsibility is further heightened 
and enlarged by marriage. It demands mutual adjustment and 
close co-operation in the business of running a home and making 
a happy and peaceful life. The role of a husband, a wife or 2 
parent adds a new dimension to his personality and he is now 
in the thick of the battle of social living. 
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Thus from the time of his birth until the time . bie 
the individual passes through a large variety of socia ore A 
and the demands progressively made by them A A ta ba 
both independent and obedient, to assert owe Ba AN 
to higher authority, to serve his st gi ing: o ne fen, 
rifices for group welfare, to give and to Tecelve: 10ve fa KEE: 
tion, to achieve financial success and to give away lay a 
The great drama of life in which he is called ape an Teje 
Jarge variety of roles with varying success make ` nir ae n 
His personality emerges from his progressive inte ra Seer oi 
his social environment which is perceived by him ir 
people and the roles they play in society. 


V is culture ? i X 

brite discuss how culture influences sae a ese aa 
to understand what culture is. The term ay ‘on zka 
in various meanings. People commonly define e o Aa 
manners and good taste. Social scientists pe ice A 
more specific and more inclusive Sense, It is a, La aes, 
which includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, 4 pie oe 
techniques, ideas and te ee ea eee like 

society. It is our social heritage a A a all 
ni aunt, community and family, mores and A ars tam 
sorts, and ideas of right and wrong, techniques a ; S Tidlig 
tion and use, crafts and modes of recreation, W a is dis- 
and living, and modes of communication. Each na a 
tinguished from others by the ways of doing ‘things eeds ot 
peculiar to that society. . The ways of meeting the a ei 
human nature which are common to the members o a Fades 
Society constitute the culture of that society. Culture =“ him- 
all of man’s acquired power of control over nature and 
self, 

A distinction is often made between the material Deck 
material elements or aspects of culture. The whole “i iting, 
material civilization, tools, crafts, industry, weapons, Ee a 
means of transport, and other physical objects man has pro! on 
for his use constitutes the material aspect of culture; om 
other hand art, religion, moral codes, literature, politica En o 
institutions and Systems are a part of the spiritual heritag d 
non-material culture, But the two elements or aspects are 
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independent or separate. They interact, depend on each other 
and develop together. It is an essential characteristic of culture 
that it is passed on from one generation to another. It is trans- 
mitted by teaching and learning, both formal and informal, But 
it is not static and changes in the very process of transmission. 
These changes are slow and gradual, but they are constant. 
However, certain basic features of the cultural pattern persist 
for a considerable time. In conservative societies like those of 
Hindus, Tibetans or Afghans a number of basic elements of their 
culture have survived the numerous changes in history. 

We become conscious of the peculiarities of our culture only 
when we come in contact with people of different culture. Ortho- 
dox Hindus are shocked to see Western people in their unin- 
hibited ways of living and dressing. Usually common people at- 
tribute such differences to heredity, climate or geographical con 
ditions, but they are due to social heredity and culture. 


Personality and culture 

Personality varies with the kind of culture in which it deve- 
lops. The cultural and social environment in which an indivi- 
dual is brought up exercises a powerful influence on personality 
traits. Broadly speaking, an American is different from a Hindu 
as is a Chinese from an Arab. Primitive people are different 
from civilized people, an orthodox Hindu is different from the 
one who returns to India after ten years’ stay in the West, an 
Englishman who has spent most part of his life in Hong Kong 
will be different from one who has lived mostly in London. 
Such differences are due to the cultural backgrounds which have 
affected their ways of doing and behaving, their personality 
traits. ‘That individuals living in societies with cultures differ- 
ent from our own show quite distinctive personality characteris- 
tics is evident even from slight acquaintance with persons from 
other societies’.® 

Earlier personality has been described as ‘the subjective as- 
pect of culture’. In every society there is a ‘basic personality 
type’ or a ‘basic personality structure’ consisting of certain per- 
sonality characteristics which are in harmony with the type of 
institutions provided in that culture. These characteristics the 


*K, Young, Handbook of Social Psychology (London: Routledge anà 
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individual has in common with his fellows, and they distinguish 
him and his fellows from the members of a different culture. 
This, however, does not rule out individual differences but refers 
to these attitudes and beliefs which result from the cultural in- 
fluences of any social structure and which are common to a large 
majority of people of that group or society. Culture allows and 
makes for individual differences but there are similarities too 
which mark off individuals of one group from those of others. 
These imply the peculiar imprint of culture on personality, There 
are certain personal habits, traits, attitudes or beliefs which 
every individual acquires in the course of his own experience 
with his environment, and these provide individual differences. 
Just as culture is a growing changing phenomenon so also basic 
personality characteristics grow and change. Indian culture has 
passed through several phases in history involving corresponding 
changes in basic personality characteristics. Broadly speaking 
Muslim and British influences on Indian culture were reflected 
in the personality pattern of an Indian in those periods. 
Anthropologists have always been interested in the customs, 
institutions, and behaviour of primitive peoples, but recently they 
have dealt with personality differences. M. Mead’s studies of the 
inhabitants of Samoa and New Guinea are now very well known. 
Samoans lived in large families, their attitude to sex was very 
liberal, there were very few taboos and inhibitions, and they 
were very well adjusted. Adolescence among them was not a 
period of stress and strain. On the other hand the Manus of 
New Guinea are very aggressive and self-assertive, they are more 
industrious and physically stronger, and they have greater res-_ 
iat Sex is surrounded by taboos and is SS 
ia. refore, adolescence is a difficult period of gre? 
Be ye oe ene, investigated cultural ee jon 
Seal nba a ris ic of a person is more imme iately a 
E toles Aoin E a E og OR ei 
dierenceto ie men and women. That such roles ma 3 5 
efit. aa Fa , one: of men and women is quite obv d 
ponsive anid N us and Muslims women are submissive, tes 
k perative, the traits prized most among them are 
obkdience, loyalty, devotion, service and self-effacement. Among 
Americans women are less inhibited, more independent and ag- 
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gressive, dominating and assertive. Mead studied three primi- 
tive groups of the New Guinea island, viz. the Arapesh, the Mun- 
dugumor and the Tchambuli. 

The Arapesh make no distinction between men and women. 
Both are considered equally human and both have the same 
object in life to grow children and food. Both take a motherly 
interest in their children, are gentle, co-operative and unaggres- 
sive. Both may take positions of leadership just for the sake otf 
sharing labour and responsibility. But their personality charac- 
teristics are individual ones. 

The Tchambuli people have clearly defined roles for men and 
Men are mostly concerned about ceremonial activities, 
They are artists skilled in painting, carving, plaiting, dancing 
and the like. Their chief role is on the stage and they are busy 
making masks and costumes. They are the centre of social ap- 
preciation and recognition. But women had the real power, for 
they controlled economic affairs like trade, fishing, gardening or 
They looked after the household and brought up 
permission of women. 


women. 


food supply. 
children. Men cannot spend without the 
In love women took the initiative and appreciated the pertorm- 
ance of men in games and arts. Men kept to themselves and 


were sly and quarrelsome. 

The Mundugumor people were rough and 
mired violence, aggressiveness, and physica] power in others. 
They were very strict with their children and brought them 
up very roughly. This pattern and ideal of life was the same 


for both men and women. Meekness, gentleness or softness 


were looked down upon, and competition, jealousy, revengetul- 
ness, fighting, violence and lust were highly prized in both the 


violent, and ad- 


sexes. 
Thus in three tribes living in the same island and having the 


‘ons and racial heredity, different per- 


same geographical conditi 
ciated and developed because 


sonality characteristics were appre 
of the distinctive cultural tradition and climate. 

Individual differences in personality are partly due to heredity, 
neuro-muscular and glandular make-up, and partly due to matu- 
ration, nutrition, sex, age. Each individual grows and develops 
according to his own biological pattern but the content and direc- 
tion of this growth is provided by culture as he interacts with it. 
Culture is often described as social heredity made up of tradi- 
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tions, customs, mores, institutions, beliefs, arts and sciences, 
luxuries and necessities provided by industrial plants. This is 
common to all members of the society and provides common 
experiences for all of them, thus giving rise to common charac- 
teristics of a basic personality. A general personality type tS 
found in different culture patterns and reference has already 
been made to ‘basic personality’. This concept was proposed 
by Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton in 1937 and has beea 
found useful. 

These two authors also emphasized that cultural influences 
are exerted through ways and methods of child upbringing and 
- training in the home and the school. Though Freudians were 
the first to lay great stress on the value and importance of early 
childhood experiences on the subsequent growth and develop- 
ment of adult personality there is general agreement that early 
training is very significant. If the pattern of cultural training 
is similar there is similarity in personality structure also, What 
care and affection mothers are able to give their children, what 
affectionate relations obtain between parents and children and 
between parents themselves, the nature of discipline to which 
children are subjected in the home and the school—it may 
be too strict or too lax, and what relations are found among 
brothers and sisters, these and the like influence children’s atti- 
tudes and their social development. 

Parents in India are very much child-minded. The mother 
in India feeds her child at her breasts much longer than does 2 
Western mother. Children are generally accepted and wel- 
comed. There is little systematic toilet training and children are 
not punished for toilet irregularities. Children are not left alone 
o oaia pre mot cared by one member of the family or 
and their MAn early years infants learn mostly by score to 
child upbrin, Ka P Wier ata ad wear T cr ttle 
earla fet i in ne West where moy are put on the Ja : 
crib or start ee oe. Dat Of the a sleep Su wit 
ing phat pe ia training in toilet, sitting, standing ers 
imlsideadin F a parents are too busy with their own, A 
seraeeinke fe sychoanalysts hold that much of widespt ca 
; est may be due to forced weaning and training 
in early years, 


Many psychiatrists and psychoanalysts have studied the rela- 
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tion of culture and personality from their own angle. Karen 
Homey held that neurosis is rooted in the cultural pattern, 
in the contradictions in the demands and the values of our cul- 
ture. She mentions three types of contradictions: (1) between 
competition and success on the one hand, and brotherly love 
on the other; (2) between stimulation of our needs and our frus- 
trations in satisfying them; and (3) between alleged treedom 
of the individual and his numerous limitations. All these factors 
result psychologically in the individual’s feeling that he is iso- 
lated and helpless. Such contradictions in American life today 
breed neurosis. Conflicts are readymade by the American way 
of life and these culturally determined conflicts when experi- 
enced in intensity lead to neurotic trends in basic personality. 

Let us study some examples of personality structure from pri- 
mitive tribes as also from modern nations. 


Personality in some primitive cultures 

The Hopi are an American Indian group living in northern 
Arizona. The climate of the region is mild, vegetation scanty 
and the number of the tribe less than four thousand. Their chiet 
occupation is farming and hunting. They are divided into clans 
and exercise social control through gossip and ridicule. Women 
are the centre of the household and all the property is vested in 
them. Land is passed on from mother to daughter and the posi- 
ton of women is quite high and dominant. There is no trace 
of aggressiveness and_prestige-seeking in their social life, and 
the economic system is co-operative. Personal striving is re- 
garded as abnormal and due to witchcraft, and is socially dis- 
approved. Hopi children find greater pleasure in meeting social 
demands of co-operation than in personal achievement. Although 
they are found quite intelligent on the performance scale due to 
tribal tradition they are afraid of supernatural powers. They 
become angry at aggression and do not like any tendency to 
stand out separate from the group. Hopi personality is markedly 
co-operative. Though there is much indulgence in early life the 
strong help the weak and social dependence is emphasized. Pride 
and selfish wishes are not permitted, any expression and self- 
assertion is absent. Personal ambition has no place and group 
goals motivate life and behaviour. The severest punishment 1s 
denial of social support and participation. An Hopi is a quiet and 
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passive person completely socialized. According to modern 
thinking it may be said that his ego or self is suppressed. T here 
is great stress on shame and the fear of shame is the basis of so- 
cial security. Children are hurried from childhood to adult- 
hood and there are no problems of adolescence. There is greater 
freedom in sex. p 

In sharp contrast to the Hopi the Kwakiutl of the Pacific 
Northwest coast have a highly developed system of social rank- 
ing. There are high nobles consisting of the first born of the 
families of high rank. The younger people like others belong 
to the lower rank. There is another class of slaves. The region 
is rich and there are reserved places for fishing and hunting. 
The chief provides for the needy. Every member of the tribe 
is obsessed with the ideas of rank and strives for prestige. In 
fact rank and prestige are considered more important than pro- 
perty. There are various titles and crests given to individuals 
on the basis of family background and status. People compete 
at giving gifts to rivals and arranging more costly feasts. 

There is great rivalry and hostility between the younger sons 
and the eldest who is privileged. Marriage is also a contest tor 
prestige. In marketing too there is a great deal of boasting and 
competition. Religious life too reflects their great drive for pres- 
tige and their stress on rank. 

Child training is very strict and fits into their rank system. 
Children are often dipped into cold water to toughen them. 
Names are given to a child every year and gifts are distributed 
to members of the tribe till he achieves adulthood. Rivalry and 
competition at interpersonal level is high. Property is a symbol 
of great prestige and though shame is-a great mechanism of social 
control competition pushes a child into adulthood and the 

PS cies 0-operation or group striving and even cere- 
monies are held against a background of struggle for rank and 
prestige. Religion involves a belief in the graded ranks of spirits 
which man tries to control. > 
hoce ithropologist all over the world have made de- 

5 p gations into the pattern of life and culture of primi- 
tive tribes and clearly brought out the influence of culture ON 


personality, and it is for want of space that more examples OE 
such studies are not cited here. 
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Personality in some modern cultures i 
Due to rapid means of communication and transport, and be- 


cause of widespread desire to know and understand other types 
of people, there is a great commingling of people and cultures 
today. But even then slight shifts of cultural patterns bring in 
ake differences in personality structures as we shall see 


their wa 
But one caution is necessary. Literature and news- 


hereinafter. 
papers invest people from other lands with characteristics which 
have no scientific basis and which are just prejudices. Not sel- 


dom national and political ties blind us to reality and triendly 
nations are favourably described. Again such descriptions are 
often based on impressions of travellers, journalists and the like. 

Another very popular concept used to describe basic perso- 
nality characteristics found in any nation or similar group is ‘na- 
But the term character is used in so many 
ating writers use the term ‘national char- 
Again due to large-scale international 
mixing an Indian educated in England or America may resemble 
people of those countries more than he does an Indian farmer 
for example. But these facts do not negate the truth that 2 
nation does have certain characteristics whatever may be the level 
of her development. Let us take a few illustrations. 

The Japanese believe that their emperor is descended from 
the sun goddess and worship him with great reverence, loyalty, 
devotion, and obedience. They have a very high sense of duty 
and discipline supported by an equally strong feeling of shame. 
In order to save their face they would make any sacrifice. They 
have strong national and anti-foreign attitudes, and these spring 
largely from their great loyalty and devotion to their emperor. 
They are very patriotic, are devoted to their family, and have 
and sense of honour, initiative, industry, and a sense 
of mission. They are quiet and cool. Though they are very indul- 
gent to their children they bring them up very strictly teaching 
them cleanliness, manners and respect for authority very early in 
life. Boys are dominant and aggressive, girls are taught to be 
affectionate and submissive. ` 

After the last Great War in which the Japanese were defeated 
they accepted the consequences of defeat partly because of their 
great regard for the emperor and partly to avoid shame and 
humiliation. But under American occupation their culture and 


tional character. 
ways that discrimin 
acteristics’ in its place. 


great pride 
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personality underwent radical changes. The American influence 
tempered their rigid approach and niade them more democratic 
and pacificistic. 

That Americans have certain characteristics peculiar to them 
may appear doubtful in view of the large size of the country, 
the large variety of people inhabiting it and the numerous sub- 
cultures contributing to its general culture pattern. But there is 
no denying the fact that it is a dynamic country, that its people 
have within a short range of time transformed a land of undeve- 
loped resources into a most prosperous and advanced country 
through sheer diligence, initiative, perseverance and foresight, 
that they attach the greatest importance to success and achieve- 
ment, and that they are more concerned with the future than 
with the past. Their approach is practical and dominant, they 
enjoy competing and working hard, they have sympathy for the 
underdog, and are generous and charitable. They love their 
land, they love themselves and they love life. Democracy, in- 
dividual freedom, race pride, faith in technology are basic to 
their personality structure. Their reading material is full of 
‘success stories’. 

A number of sociologists and anthropologists like M. Mead, 
G. Gorer, R. Williams and others have dwelt at length on the 
major dimensions of American character. Others with a psy- 
chiatric approach have found in American way of life a basis for 
neurotic trends. 

Before we conclude this discussion it may be pointed out that 
certain personality characteristics are normal in one culture 
and abnormal in another. Too much thinking is considered 
normal in India but it may be considered abnormal in America. 
Withdrawal, meditation and mystical experiences are normal in 
India but abnormal in the West. But of course there are cer- 


tain personality traits which would be thought abnormal 
everywhere. 


Measurement of personality 

Our illustrations cited above bring out the influence of envi- 
ronment on personality as shown by some out-of-the-way cul- 
tures. Anthropologists who have studied cultures in detail find 
that in each culture the ‘ideal person’ or basic personality is 
different, that is, each culture uses human possibilities differently. 
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If a human being lived in one culture he would be a co-opera- 
tive, kindly, peaceful person, non-aggressive and avoiding fight- 
ing, In another cultural environment he would be keen to discre- 
dit his rivals and make himself important. We think that they are 
such because we observe them behaving in that manner. But 
there are other ways of judging personality and we may des- 
cribe some of them in addition to what has already been said 


in the second chapter. 


Self-report technique. 
ed out tests of personality in which 


questions as these: 


—A number of psychologists have work- 
an individual reports on such 


an argument with someone? 


Do you enjoy taking part in 
b till it is finished? 


Do you usually stick to a jo 
Do you cry when you see a sad film? 
Are you afraid of going to the dentist? 
Does it worry you if you find your table untidy? 


There are many such tests and they illustrate facts and faults 
about this type of personality investigating. Here you yourself 
report on yourself but not all aspects of the personality are 
tested. There is a possibility that you may report falsely in order 
to give yourself a higher rating. Or it may be that you do not 
know or understand yourself accurately enough. The validity 


of such tests is low. 
s.—These techniques are being used wide- 


Projective technique. 
ly for personality testing. Here material which might be inter- 
preted in a number of different ways is presented to the person 


for interpretation. It is believed that the person tested will 
project his feelings, desires and values—his personality—upon 
this material and thus reveal what he is by what he says. Let 
us describe a few of the common projective techniques. 

The Rorschach or Ink-blot Test is named after the Swiss psy- 
chologist Hermann Rorschach who invented it, though a num- 
ber of psychologists after him have continued to work and 
Sane these tests. It is made up of a series of ink-blots and 
tl © Po taking the test is asked to tell the examiner what 

he i -blots look like to him. He is encouraged to describe 
everything that he sees. The examiner records the descriptions 
verbatim and later scores them according to several categories : 


Ell * 
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location—whether responses are based on the whole blot, de- 
tails or white spaces; determinants—whether responses are 
organized in terms of form, shading, colour, or movement; con- 
tent—whether blots are interpreted as an animal, human figure, 
or part of a map, etc.; popularity or originality of the content. 
The interpretation of these tests requires special training, and 
the scores are first interpreted separately and then together to 
know how the personality is organized. 

Rorschach tests cover all areas of personality, intelligence, 
emotions, motivations and aspirations, social needs and skills, 
sex, conflict and adjustments. A woman may feel hostile to- 
ward her husband, and yet be hungry for affection and love. 
A man may be jittery with his emotions unable to reason and 
think out his problems. Rorschach tests bring out conflicts and 
compromises between wishes and reality, desire and tear, in- 
tellect and emotions. 

Thematic Apperception Test or TAT employs a series of 
twenty pictures, each to be shown to the person taking the test 
in order that he may tell a story about the picture and tell 
what the feelings and thoughts of people in the picture might 
be. One picture might be of an elderly woman standing at the 
door, looking out. In the room by a table sits a young woman, 
head buried in her arms. Now what you would have to say 
about this picture, it is believed, will reveal your own perso- 
nality. What thoughts and feelings you attribute to the chief 
figures of the picture will reflect your own thoughts and feel- 
ings in a similar situation. 

Picture Arrangement Test or PAT employs a number of sets 
of three pictures, identified by a triangle, a rectangle, and a 
ree aie the: subject arranges in an order which seems to 
tures bee R ey meaningful story. Underneath thig a 
aids me m on which the subject indicates the Ths 
sect ice lh Aha of writes a sentence beside each one. his 
k: ea br n vantages of projective techniques that se 
DIECIE ecu m plus the additional advantage p 
yana sen k $ on standardization. One of the great ad- 
beneath the ad ts techniques is that they are able to go 
teln N ace and reveal patterns of motivation largely 

© the subjects and to probe unconscious depths of 


b i i i 
ehaviour. But they are very expensive. Their scoring and 
>» 
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interpretation require special training and a lot of time, and 
they can be given to one person at a time. 

Results of personality testing must be very cautiously used. 
Personality testing may not yield reliable evidence unless it is 
collated with other tests and evidence from other sources is 
also available. The interpretation and evaluation of personality 
test scores should be done by trained and experienced persons. 


Conclusion 
For the most part we have treated personality as an organized 


system of ideas, habits, traits, attitudes and sentiments of an 
individual. In so far as they are related to conduct affecting 
other people around us they are organized into roles and status; 
and when they are organized in respect of the goals, motives, 
wishes and the like of an individual we speak of the self or 
one’s own mental make-up. The first aspect of personality is 
external dealing with the behaviour or responses expected ot 
an individual by his associates when he is playing roles consis- 
tent with his status. The second aspect of personality is inter- 
nal dealing with the organization of his inner life, the self. It 
is the organizing principle of personality and is involved in our 
strong desires and purposes, in our frustrations and conflicts. 
In the next two chapters we shall deal with these two aspects 


in detail. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL NORMS, ROLES AND STATUS 


IN EVERY socrery a man wishes to stand well with his fellows, 
to win their respect and approbation, to have relations with 
them that will make it possible for him to carry out those acti- 
vities with which he is concerned. Therefore, he acts in Con- 
formity with the customs, traditions, values, and the like pre- 
vailing in the society. A Brahmin in an orthodox community 
must rise early, take his bath and sit down to worship. In 
large towns people waiting for a bus must stand in a queue and 
await their tum. In England a ‘gentleman’ must take off his 
hat on entering a room, must let ladies enter first, must express 
regret by saying ‘sorry’ when he brushes past a stranger, and 
the like. In some Indian communities Hindu widows shave 
their heads, in others they only cover their heads. The Hopi 
look down upon all striving for personal power and prestige, 
and the Kwakiutl commend competition and struggle for status 
and rank. Thus each cultural group has specific characteristics 
expressed in customs, traditions, values and the like. They re- 
present their social norms or standards. A Hindu is surprised 
that there are people who eat frogs and beef just as a Red 
ae eae that among some oriental comma "4 
ee od a by men and women sit behind purd ae 
one Hee, ave puly one wife, a woman should paver T 
fants should be b, e should work only five days in a WeeXs I 

‘al e breast-fed for two years; all are examples of 
social norms obtaining in any one cultural group. 


Social norms 
A norm is 
characteristics 
individuals c 
of intelligen, 


a standard which prescribes the performance °F 
of a large group of people against which other 
an be compared. There are, for example, norms 
ce or infant motor development. Some psycho- 
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logists draw a distinction between norms and standards. The 
word standard, according to them, implies a goal to be achieved 
or objective to be reached, but a norm is not a measure of 
what ought to be, but of what actually is. Such a distinction 
may hold good in psychological measurement, but in social 
psychology a norm indicates a standard of behaviour as de- 
fined by a group, society or culture. The term social norm was 
first introduced by Sherif to denote the accepted customs, rules, 
traditions, attitudes and values found in every established 
group. These norms provide frames of reference, which guide 
the judgements, feelings and actions of members of that group. 
Thus respect for the aged mother, worshipful regard for the 
cow, taking breakfast after bath are accepted social norms 
among Hindus though they are occasionally violated. They 
regulate behaviour within the group. 

Social norms are being constantly built in tl 
cial interaction in everyday life. For example till recently rail- 
way porters in India used to rush to the compartments when 
any train arrived and snatch luggage from passengers. Now 
they all stand in a row and instead of rushing about await to 
be called by passengers of the compartment halting just in 
front of them. A social norm has been built up and every 
railway porter is expected to conform to it. Thus a social 
any criterion of experience and behaviour in 
a which regulates the behaviour of group mem- 
amber 


he course of so- 


norm refers to 


social interactior 
bers. It is a generalization covering behaviour in a nv 


of similar social situations by a number of members. 

Social norms involve judgements of value. An act of beha- 
viour is either approved or disapproved according as it con- 
forms or does not conform to a social norm. Thus social norms 
denote patterns of behaviour expected or demanded of mem- 
bers of a group, how they should or ought to behave, whether 
they actually behave that way or not. In fact at any time a 
number of members may not conform to them or the same 
member may sometimes conform and sometimes ignore them. 

Social norms have a high emotional tone. Hindus abstain 
from beef and condemn those who do not. Sikhs hate smoking, 
and Muslims prescribe purdah for women. These norms have 
emotional tinge and their violations are strongly resented by 
members. Even then they are generalizations which now and 
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then permit exceptions and variations. Very young girls may 
not observe purdah, old women too may do without it, and lack 
of purdah among highly educated ladies is not objected to. 

Social norms are transmitted from one generation to another 
and in some ancient cultures some of them can be traced to seve- 
ral centuries back. Folding hands to greet people, taking oft 
shoes before entering the kitchen or cleaning one’s mouth after 
meals are very ancient social norms among Hindus though they 
are changing under the impact of foreign culture. That social 
heritage influences the behaviour of the present generation is too 
true in India. Some social norms are short-lived like fads and 
fashions but others endure through centuries and are woven into 
life of the people. Dhoti and kurta have been replaced by 
bush-shirt and pant and guests are entertained with tea or coffee 
instead of milk and curd. 

It may seem that the effect of social norms is to make society 
static and uniform so that each generation repeats what the 
previous generation did. But this is not so. In the first place 
they allow variations and are not rigid. Secondly, some of them 
are based on universal values which may be interpreted in new 
constructive ways. In fact our great social reformers in India 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Dayanand and Mahatma 
Gandhi have helped to change and reconstruct social life in 
India by interpreting traditional social values in new ccn- 
texts so that change and reform is rooted in the past for which 
masses have a great reverence. Mahatma Gandhi’s political pro- 
gramme of civil disobedience and non-co-operation was based on 
the ancient social norms of ahimsa and truth and was thus made 
readily acceptable to the masses. 
ec ea a very wide term and includes all types ot so 

i y ations and demands in the form of customs, tradi- 
i folkways, rules of conduct, etiquette, values and the like. 
maa foe mate social noms cannot be rigid, must milis d 
ace, reat ual variations and latitude in action. : mi 
Ghibohastine nites courses of action but cover a ee, 
m a o ich is permitted or tolerated. This is particu 3 

e type of behaviour covered by them is less impo? 
tant. In the case of very significant and important matters social 
norms are less elastic and impose a narrow range of permissive 
behaviour. Secondly, group norms may be established about any- 
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thing and everything, real or imagined. In Hinduism for 
example, there are norms about such abstract things as Maya or 
Pralaya (doomsday). Then there are norms about such concrete 
things as food, water or making presents to daughters and 
sisters. 

An important thing about group norms is that they enable 
members to communicate with each other. People can interact 
without any common body of norms; a mother and an infant can 
interact but they cannot communicate, that is, share each others 
meanings unless they have common norms. Communication im- 
plies similar experiences and similar meanings of those experi- 
ences. This is possible if they share the same frames of refer- 
ence. Social norms therefore imply standard meanings and not # 
standard behaviour. Group members often behave in very much 
the same manner; for example, they all enjoy a festival match, 
they may enjoy it in very much the same manner, their behavi- 
our will have the same standard meaning of enjoyment, but they 
may also enjoy in slightly different ways. This means that social 
norms may lead to different types of behaviour but continue to 
have the same standard meaning for all members, that is, all mem- 
bers will understand the common meanings of different kinds ot 
behaviour. Thus mutual understanding is made possible by 
common standard meanings. Such understanding is not always 
perfect depending on whether common meanings are precise or 
vague. 

Though social norms tend to change and there is nothing fixed 
or absolute about them they are absolutely necessary for the 
stability of social structures and the perpetuation of culture. 
They provide it with relatively fixed and limited standards of 
judgement by means of which we interact or give meaning 
to particular events. Without such standards of judgements, 
which have been called frames of reference, an individual would 
lose his moorings and would not know what to do in this com- 
plex and complicated world. It is not possible for every indivi- 
dual to spend endless time and energy in thinking everything 
out and arrive at some opinion about everything. So most of us 
accept them uncritically as guide posts till such time they fail us 
or need revision and change. 

Social norms and values of a society are not usua 
though attempts have been made to do so. Manu Smriti is one 


lly codified 
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such attempt, and laws of a state, penal codes, lists of religious 
commandments and the like have tried to list social norms. ln 
modern life an individual belongs to several groups which may 
have different or even conflicting norms. A grown-up person 
may belong to several social and religious organizations because 
his family has always done so. He has professional associations, 
merchants’ chamber, bar association, doctors’ club, bankmen’s 
union and the like. If he is rich he may belong to a night club 
where he drinks, dances and lets himself go. He may be mana- 
ger or president of an educational institution or an informal 
group of bridge players. Each of these groups has its own social 
norms. Some of them may be similar, others may conflict. He 
may be compelled to give up membership of certain groups be- 
cause of this conflict or he may adjust by behaving differently 
or even in contradictory ways in different groups. 

Some groups are all-pervasive and affect every area and aspect 
of life and work. A member of the Congress has not only to 
hold certain definite views on political and social work aad 
change but also to wear khadi, to spin and do constructive work 
in villages, to abstain from smoking and drinking, to work for 
the uplift of the depressed and suppressed classes and so on. But 
some groups have a narrow range of work. Porters at a railway 
station put on red uniforms and stand in a line when a train ar- 
tives. The norms of the two groups will accordingly vary in 
range. Social norms of the former group will affect every im- 
portant aspect of life while those of the latter will be limited 
to the time and place of work. 

Groups may be formally organized or just informally got toge- 
cs F oa groups social norms are codified into aet 
Tai yS — ative assembly has written rules and regu Se i 
games of iake of its proceedings. Formal clubs, organize: 
and orten i and hockey and the like have standardized bia 2 
ek. rules, but rural assemblies, community meetings 9” 
SFAUDS Q; working women have no such formal rules. They just 
provize rules of work on the spot If a group of children are 
feck ae od ba they devise games and formulate rules n 
o z a little later pass on to another game and make rule 

anage that. But on that account it cannot be said that they 
have no group norms. They punish those who violate their un- 
Written rules by depriving them of play and accord recognition 


a 
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and praise to those who play according to rules. Professional 
conduct among teachers, doctors or lawyers is regulated by so- 
cial norms though there is no written code of do’s and don'ts. 
If a new entrant to the profession tries his new-fangled methods 
of approach he is frowned upon and soon falls in line. 

Lastly, social norms are in a way social stimulus situations. 
The individual does not react to the abstract value or ideal im- 
plicit in the norm but to its concrete forms. We do not react to 
‘law’ when we stop at the traffic signal; we react to the danger 
involved in it and to the policeman who bars the way and may 
pull us up. We shout ‘Jai Hind’ or salute the flag because others 
are doing, and not doing it would mark us out in a crowd, but 
all the time we are learning the abstract value of love of our 
country. Children salute their teachers because it is done and 
expected in the school and they are learning the social norm of 


respect for teachers. 


Social norms and individual behaviour 

From the very birth every individual is surrounded by 
subjected to social norms. They are given to him in the learn- 
ing process in the home by parents and in the school by teach- 
ers; art, music, drama, films, means of transport, communication, 
production and distribution, food habits, dress, etiquette, and 
numerous other institutions and influences of socialization im- 
press upon him values, standards, and norms of society. They 
serve to control and regulate the behaviour of an individual in 
a group. Rules of etiquette, manners, mores, conventions, laws 
reflect some of the major norms of the group. They bring about 
regular and recurrent responses in an individual and it is because 
of such regulations that we can predict an individual’s behaviour 
in any social situation. 

To begin with the social norms are external to the individual 
and he comes to know about them only through the actions and 
words of other people. But mere knowledge of them is not 
enough to regulate his behaviour. In the beginning children may 
not respond to them or even ignore or resent them. But through 
constant presentation of these norms in social interaction childrea 
come to understand their meaning and scope, and learn to adopt 
them as their own. What they did from external pressure is now 
done of their own free will. Norms are social stimulus situations 


and 
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and their effects are found in the enduring dispositions, and the 
ways in which these dispositions affect behaviour. Through 
learning these social norms are ‘internalized’, that is, the indivi- 
dual adopts them as his own and learns to conform to them, His 
implicit habits of thinking and attitudes, as well as his outer 
mannerisms and skills become organized according to the social 
norms. A soldier not only learns soldiering, but he learns to 
think and feel like a soldier. Thus social norms ensure confor- 
mity, solidarity, and continuity of a group, community or culture. 

But divergence and deviations of behaviour do occur in spite 
of social norms. There are delinquents and criminals, and there 
are people highly placed whose conduct does not match up to 
their professions of morality. In every society there is a gulf bet- 
ween moral ideals or aspirations and actual performance. Ít 
shows that there are two aspects of adaptation to social norms: 
how the individual himself interprets or gives a meaning to his 
own reactions, and how they are considered by others, Profes- 
sional swindlers and smugglers do not consider their conduct 
blameworthy, and if caught they produce amazing arguments to 
defend their conduct. 


Formation of social norms 

The problem of the formation of social norms may be studied 
from two angles: how norms arise in a group and how children 
come to acquire social norms. 

It must be clearly recognized that social norms are shared 
norms. They are the standards or values of the group and arise 
™ connection with matters of importance to the group. The con- 
duct, strivings and aspirations of members of the group are Te 
gulated by these norms. These norms cannot be known or infer- 


red from the behaviour of single individuals. They emerge from 


Yi i s, e sg 
group or social interaction and can be known from group or social 


situations. Readers must have realized by now that the beha- 
viour of individuals in group interaction is different from indivi- 
pee behaviour and cannot be explained in terms of the latter, 
therefore, we must draw a line between individual psycho- 
ogy and social psychology. 

Now what are the characteristics of social situations in which 
norms arise? Sherif distinguishes between ‘structured’ and ‘un- 
structured’ situations, the former being compelling, strong and 
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clear, and the latter, weak, ambiguous, and vague. It is the lat- 
ter type of ‘unstructured’ situations that social norms arise be- 
cause they offer alternatives for experience and behaviour, In 
structured situations the objective factors are strong and compel- 
ling and mostly determine experience and behaviour. Amidst 
tools, buildings, timetables, things of definite magnitudes, pro- 
portions and limits the responses of an individual are more or 
less accurately determined. He has definite scales and stand- 
ards to measure size, speed, and the like. But it is in unstructur- 
ed situations like birth, death, marriage, illness, quarrel, and the 
like that customs and traditions arise. What we eat and how we 
eat, how we dress, what ceremonies or rites should regulate mar- 
riages in any group, how we treat strangers and intimate friends, 
how patients should be nursed, and the like are vague indefinite 
situations which leave room for a number of alternatives for ex- 
perience and behaviour, and that is why customs, traditions, stan- 
dards and values have full scope to develop with regard to 
these matters. The various alternatives are compared and the 
desirable ones are stabilized or confirmed through processes of 
social interaction, through past experience, and through esta- 
blished social relations and goals. When social norms arise those 
situations become structured and definite. The type of expe- 
rience and behaviour possible at the time of birth or death in an 
orthodox Hindu home is very precisely determined because of the 
decisive role of accepted social norms. For poor people in In- 
dian villages there are no social norms with regard to taking tea 
in the afternoon, but richer people who have separate tea or 
drawing rooms with crockery, tea trolleys, and a host of other 
things, have social norms which make almost a ritual of tea- 
taking. 
The second question with regard to the formation of social 
norms is how children develop and acquire them. Murphy, 
Murphy and Newcomb® maintain that moral judgements are 
clearly not simply assimilated readymade from the preceding 
‘ation, but are reworked in terms of the child’s needs and 
f identification with and respect for other individuals. 
dgements of children are in violent conflict with 
d of the social world in which they live, 
elated to their need is involved. Many 
ology (New York: Harper & Brothers). 


gener 
degrees 0 
Many moral ju 
those of their parents an 
if a type of behaviour r 
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children protest with tears when dogs or domestic animals are 
cruelly beaten by their parents or other adults, and are moved 
to pity when they read in fairy stories about the crue] treatment 
given to wolves or giants. The needs of children are not only 
biological but also products of social experience. 

Many psychologists and educationists have studied the growth 
and development of moral ideas among children, and they show 
that to begin with the child is very self-centred and it is only gra- 
dually that he comes to acquire altruistic moral ideas. In the 
early thirties the Swiss psychologist P. Piaget published his 
studies of the development of ideas of right and wrong among 
children of the lower class in Geneva. He showed that the 
moral judgements of the child pass through four stages or levels. 
In the first stage they just do what people around them do. They 
played marbles as older boys did and enjoyed doing it without 
any consideration of right and wrong. This stage is amoral and 
if they were asked who won the game they replied that every- 
body won. The second stage was marked by ‘moral realism’. 
The rules of the game must be strictly enforced; what is right is 
right and what is wrong is wrong. If any person does wrong he 
must be punished regardless of his motives. If they are told that 
other boys have different rules, they do not understand it and 
do not care. Children of the age group 4-5 are of this type. A 
little later at the age of 7-8 years they enter the third stage and 
begin to realize that rules are not objective and absolute but are 
made by people and reflect group values. Through social inter- 
action they recognize that such rules are a matter of mutual 
arrangement and can be changed and replaced by other rules. 
In fact they do devise new games and make new rules. Geneva 
A D en p nen around adolescence they reach the a 
only criterion of Teaia that mutual arrangement is not the 
derations of j tice j ming Rules should be altered by — 
a D r and equity. If the tule applies to all it bs 
ae my ut there may be cases where rigid universal app A 

e rules may be unfair, for example, a lame or handi 
capped boy may be given a start in a race, or a sick or new 
boy may be allowed to have two turns. Piageťs conclusions 
have been Supported by other investigators in the field, but his 
explanation that early conception of moral rules as rigid and ab- 
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solute is due to the strict authoritarian discipline of the parents 
seems to be too naive. It may be due to lack of proper under- 
standing of the implications of moral rules and tacit acceptance 


from adult members of the group. 


Experiments with norm formation 

In 1936 Sherif conducted an experiment to show the forma- 
tion of social norms and how they influence and overshadow 
individual norms. His objective was twofold: what will an in- ' 
dividual do when he is called upon to judge a stimulus situation 
without any objective structure and without any relation to the 
external environment, and how will a group respond to it. He 
asked individuals seated in a darkened room to observe the 
movement of a pinpoint of light. The light was actually sta- 
tionary but it appeared to move in all directions, The subjects 
all reported some movement. They were unable to localize the 
light as the whole room was completely dark. When Sherit 
asked the subjects how far the light had moved, he found, over 
a series of 100 exposures, that each person tended to settle down 
to a narrow range of estimates of 3 to 4 or 6 to 7 inches. In 
other words, each subject quickly developed for himself a char- 
acteristic individual norm as the basis of his estimate and ex- 
pressed all his judgements within that range. 

In another part of the same experiment the same subjects were 
brought together in group of two or three and asked to make 
estimates of the movement of the light. As the light was pre- 
sented, each person announced his estimate of its movement and 
also heard the other members of the group make their estimates. 
Although members of the group had previously reported widely 
different estimates when they had been tested individually, now 
they tended to reduce the differences and made their estimates 
more or less in conformity to a norm that was characteristic tor 
each group. 

Later Sherif reversed the order of the two parts of the experi- 
ment for a second group of individuals by testing them first in 
groups for a series of trials and then testing them individually. 
He found that the norm which was established in the group 
situation persisted after the subjects were no longer in the 
group. The norm which had emerged in social interaction con- 
tinued to influence the judgement of individuals when they were 
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alone. Thus group norm was adopted by the individual sub- 
jects as their own norm. n 

Sherif’s experiments show clearly that socially accepted norms 
are set up in the course of social interaction. 


The concept of role 

The role concept has been used in two different contexts. 
Anthropologists and sociologists interested mostly in communi- 
cation and the interrelationships of institutions use the term role 
to indicate the relation of individual activities to the larger orga- 
nization of society. Their emphasis is on social systems and 
institutions. But social psychologists like Mead bring in the 
concept of role to describe the processes of co-operative behavi- 
our and of communication. For them it serves only to indicate 
general approach to social behaviour. 

Nor are psychologists agreed on any one definition of role. 
According to K. Young, ‘In every society and every group each 
member has some function of activity with which he is asso- 
ciated and which carries with it some degree of power or prestige. 
What the individual does or performs is his role? Sargent de- 
fines it as ‘a pattem or type of social behaviour which seems 
situationally appropriate to him in terms of the demands and 
expectations of those in his group.’ Roles are always enacted by 
individuals, they are an aspect of social interaction apart from 
which they have no meaning, they refer to behaviour which is 
culturally and socially defined and which is relevant to the social 
situation as perceived by the individual, and its basic character 
is determined by the demands and expectations of group mem- 
bers as known through social experience. The group may be à 
Teenie family, office people, club, and the like, or it may 

Let us take Gee eae Political party or me A ent. 
atie] eð a few examples. A school child, his old par ai 

y we lded bride, a merchant, and a national leader may all 
celebrate Diwali with nearly the same degree and amount ut 
ay and interest but will do so in ways that are quite 
is. She of these differences will be due to the position 

duoni kk ividual. By position we do not mean his job or occu- 
pation but how he is perceived and known by other people 
and how their perceptions and knowledge of him is organized 
and standardized. We all function as holding a number of 
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positions. A person is a father to his children, husband to his 
wife, a subordinate to his boss, an officer to his subordinates, 
member of a club, son of Brahmin priest, shareholder in a co- 
operative store, cyclist on the road, customer, and so on. For 
ach of these positions there are roles: sets, types or patterns 
of behaviour expected of everyone occupying the position. As 
a father he is expected to bring up his children, treat them with 
affection and make sacrifices for them. As a husband he is ex- 
pected to support his wife, look after her happiness and share 
his life with her. He is expected to obey and submit to the 
orders of his boss and command and contro] his subordinates. 
Society and culture expect people to play these roles when they 
enter such situations. These roles have no meaning apart from 
social situations and outside our cultural setting, and they are 
associated with a pattern of behaviour which society demands 
and expects. Cycling on the road he is expected to keep to the 
left, overtake another cycle only on the right, obey the traffic 
signals, and the like. These are expectations and demands of 
society and he has learned them through social experience. 

The concept of role has become popular in our own time 
mainly due to the monumental work done by M. Mead, Cameron, 
Sherif, Newcomb, Sargent, Moreno, and others. They all reco- 
gnize the importance of situational influences as age, sex, 
occupation, family, group membership, and the like in under- 
standing and explaining social behaviour. They find that such 
concepts as personality traits, attitudes, are not adequate. Nor 
are they satisfied with the common explanations of social inter- 
action in terms of competition, conflict or co-operation. They 
prefer the concept of role because it includes them all and much 
more to cover the effects of social situations on behaviour. It is a 
concept which holds out promise of combining two important 
determinants of behaviour, personality and culture. 

But the role concept has certain difficulties to face, It does 
not take into account the variations in role behaviour, Culture 
may expect a child to obey, a leader to command or a woman 
to be patient and yet due to differences in situations in which 
they are placed there may be wide differences in their behaviour, 
In fact, the concept of role does not take into account the factor 
of situations—social behaviour is relevant to the social situation, 
In any undefined general situation like a new group or party, 
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an individual may be led to play the role of a man of ae 
a religious man, a widely travelled person, a retired recluse ai i 
so on. How does this happen? The concept of role alone i 

not enough. 


Social roles Á. Ea , ea 

Each human being is bom in a society which is more or +€ 
organized, and in order to fit into it he must play a definite oo 
predictable role. In homogeneous and relatively stable socie “= 
most roles are traditional. The place and function of each gii 
is predetermined and he begins to see early what he is to A 
come, and the old person sees in the young an image of wha 
he once was. Under the ancient caste system in India the a 
of a Brahmin knew that he was to be a priest devoted to the 
study of religious scriptures, as the son of Kshatriya was sure 
to be a soldier. In such societies training for social roles is simple 
but effective. People who were cut out for definite roles got 
intensive training for them from the very beginning. TT 

It may be said that the social role is something which is n 
posed on an individual by the group. This is true in the case o 
traditional social roles. The caste imposed social roles rigidly 
and laid down expectations from each member. Even today the 
roles of a bride and her groom during the wedding ceremony 
are very rigidly prescribed and call for an inflexible pattern of 
behaviour. 

Some roles derived from ‘office’ are also defined very rigor- 
ously. The role of the King of England, the President of India, 
the Mayor of London, army officers and others who hold offices 
are governed by formal and clear codes of conduct indicating 
their powers, rights, duties, and obligations. 

But one grows with cultural roles. The role of a son, woman, 
scholar, priest, nobleman or chief is provided by society and 
accepted by the individual, Children are taught to respect 
parents and priests. Harijan children are taught by their parents 
to show respect to members and children of higher castes. Teen- 
age boys behave differently from teen-age girls in the same s0- 
ciety largely because they know that they are boys and are 
expected to behave like boys; not like girls. A boy who behaves 
like a girl or a girl who behaves like a boy is not tolerated. An 
unusually shy boy is rebuked for acting like a girl, as a girl is 
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scolded for being too forward and immodest like a boy. The 
manner in which a society is organized is best described in terms 
of positions which exist in that society for people to fill, and most 
persons occupy several positions; the same boy is a son, brother, 
hockey player from class nine, captain in the class and so on, 
and his roles depend on those positions. 

But along with cultural roles there are personal roles which 
are determined by the individual himself, and which allow con- 
siderable scope for individual initiative and discovery. Such 
differences in role behaviour or performance are tolerated as 
they are developed to meet the needs and opportunities of that 
role. The role of a dutiful son is enjoined on all young people 
in India but the way Shravan Kumar went about carrying his 
blind parents to places of pilgrimage was unique. Unique roles 
are shown by very few individuals. The role of wife shown by 
Savitri or Sita is a unique role. So is the role of a lover played 
by King Edward VIII of England. These roles are dependent 
on the personality of the individual. 

But culture and personality are not the only determinants 
of roles. Some roles emerge from an individual’s experience in 
_ specific situations. They are determined by his interpretation 
of the situation, that is, how he perceives the situation, The 
role of an orphan, a wise man, a neglected wife or a helpless 
old woman is played by an individual according to the situation 
jn which he or she is placed. These are situational roles, 

But this classification of roles does not mean that roles fall 
jnto neat mutually exclusive groups or categories. In fact in 
any role cultural, personal and situational factors intermix, and 
ihe behaviour of the individual is determined by all of them. 
Take, for example, a guest attending a dinner party. Although 
he is not aware of it the guest arrives fully prepared to behave 
appropriate to the occasion. He has some experience of such 
parties in the past. He greets the host cheerfully with folded 
hands, or may shake hands with the host and only salute or 
bow to the hostess. He will take a seat after the ladies are seated. 
If he is in the drawing-room he may stand as often as other 

ests arrive. Whatever rules of etiquette obtain in that ‘social 

oup he will follow. But still his behaviour is not mechanical or 
entirely predetermined. Certain topics he avoids in his conver- 
sation, but even from those topics which are approved he selects 
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those which are suited to the occasion or on which conversa- 
tion is already going on. His own contribution to the talk 
is determined by his study and experience, and by the study and 
experience of his listeners. At dinner he talks to his compa- 
nions on right and left on topics in which they are likely to be 
interested. If he is the main guest he may go round and talk 
to every guest referring to things and events with which they 
are connected. His talk will be congenial, courteous and suave. 
His social role is determined by his culture, personality and spe- 
cific situations, as Sargent has pointedly stressed. 

But social roles are also greatly determined in a general way 
by such factors as age, sex, occupation, class, and the like. The 
behaviour pattern of an individual is different at different ages, 
in childhood, boyhood, youth, middle age, and old age, because 
his social roles are different. Again, as has already been pointed 
out, the role of a woman is different from the role of a man. 
There are feminine roles and masculine roles. Again the role 
of a salesman is different from that of a policeman, a teacher or 
a rickshaw-driver. A high class Brahmin or a high court judge 
has a different pattern of behaviour from that of a railway porter 
or a shoe-shine. Thus age, sex, occupation and class also deter- 
mine social roles. 

Some roles are very general. Every society lays down certain 
behaviour patterns which broadly define and limit the conduct 
of the members of that society. There are certain expectations 
and demands which every Hindu has to meet in his daily con- 
duct. They indicate his general role as a Hindu. Similarly, there 
are general expectations of a male, female, soldier and the like. 
But roles of a station-master, speaker of a parliament, postman 
be signaller are specific roles, Larger systems of behaviour are 
E ini into smaller and more specific systems indicating specific 
oa i ea have stressed that most of the ot 
bananir as and they give examples of parent-chi 2 

> eacher-student, leader-follower or employer 
i loyee roles, Perhaps it would be better to say that 
all roles are interlocked. They ‘never stand in isolation but 
presuppose other roles with which they are interconnected. The 
very fact that social roles emerge in social interaction shows that 
they involve each other. Consider, for example, teacher-student 
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roles. They imply several other roles. The teacher has to play 
several roles depending on the circumstances, as for example, 
a guardian, a man with a mission, a scholar, a man with an in- 
finite patience, a mentor, a strong disciplinarian, a speaker, a 
writer, a camp leader and so on. Similarly, a student may behave 
as a passive listener in the class, an obedient youngster, a player, 
debater, a critic, a rebel, a faithful follower, a bully and so on. 
The teacher is many things else and so is the student, and all 
these roles are interlocked to make up the larger system we call 
society. It is because of these roles that individual behaviour 
becomes predictable for social situations. Each individual per- 
ceives the other individual in a definite role and adjusts his own 


behaviour accordingly. 


Role-taking 
A role may be a way of communicating, meeting certain needs 


or accomplishing certain goals, organizing a relationship or re- 
solving what might be an awkward situation. But roles are 
learned and acquired through a long process of growth and deve- 
lopment during which the patterns of responses of an individual 
are most intricately organized through interaction between or- 
ganism and environinent, or between organism and other organ- 
isms. In this process of organization language plays a very sig- 
nificant part. It helps to organize the system of responses as 
also the environmental factors. That is why we as human 
beings are constantly defining and labelling situations and trying 
to determine the behaviour most suited to them. 

It is a commonplace observation that no two persons take the 
same role in exactly the same way. Of all teachers, fathers or 
priests, each does his duties and responds to his fellows in his 
own way. This uniqueness is partly due to constitutional fac- 
tors and partly to conditions of social interaction, The child is 
greatly influenced by people with whom he interacts in early life 
and early ways of taking roles persist in later life. 

Learning to take roles is accompanied by learning to differ- 
entiate oneself from others. Although our social heritage is ' 
same our perception of ourselves is different and unique. As 
he enacts his roles the individual is constantly engaged in com- 
municating with himself and figuring out what. his part in the 
situation is or should be. There is a large variety of ways in 
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which he can respond to a situation, but role expectations and 
demands require that he make certain responses at certain times 
and places, and in a certain order. His self-perception, that is, 
his conception of his role determines what responses he will 
make. Irrelevant responses are avoided and appropriate res- 
ponses are reinforced. Role-taking also involves continuous selt- 
appraisal—the person should be continuously reviewing his ac- 
tions in the light of where they lead to and how they affect 
others. How in any society people are so much concerned with 
the conduct of others, commending or condemning it, shows 
that role taking or enactment is constantly appraised by the per- 
son himself and by others. 

‘Role-taking’ is distinguished from ‘role-playing’ which is a Iar- 
ger concept including the former. It is taking the role of an- 
other by imagining or actually using the gestures, postures, words, 
and accents of someone else and by drawing upon his past expe- 
rience of that person making responses which are similar te 
those of the other person. It involves an understanding of the 
motives of the other person and of their values and ideals. In 
psychology the terms ‘empathy’ and ‘identification’ are used for 
role-taking. When role-taking is too effective it may interfere 
with a person’s serious activity. It leads to understanding other 
person’s thoughts and feelings and if a doctor, policeman or sol- 
dier was too much concerned with the thoughts and feelings of 
his patients, prisoners or enemies, his main role may be affected 
They, therefore, are given professional training which kills their 
role-taking ability and enables them to pursue their own roles 
properly. 

Morena has employed role-taking in psychotherapy. He calis 
it ‘psychodrama’ or ‘sociodrama’. If a person is victim of a seri- 
ous conflict because of trouble in marital relations, he is asked 
to act out scenes from his married life, and this is supposed to 
give him an objective view of the situation and his trouble. Role- 
acting or psychodrama was first used in the study of social beha- 
viour, in marriage counselling, and in the treatment of disturbed 
patients. More recently, role-acting techniques have proved. 
valuable as an aid to training in schools and industries. They 
help to indicate adjustment difficulties, to release feelings which 
cannot be expressed in words, to gain experience of other 
people's problems, and to try other modes of behaviour. Used 
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with groups they help to broaden understanding of a common 
problem. Students taking courses in education, social work, in- 
dustrial relations can use them to get the ‘hang’ or ‘feel’ of social 
roles. Role-acting is also being used in industry to help train 
supervisors. 


Social status 
The status of an individual is closely related to his role. In 


fact in sociology the two terms are used interchangeably, but 
there is a difference. Status is the position and degree of accept- 
ance given to an individual by others; it is the position occupied 
by a person relative to the needs of society; it is the prestige 
value of his position. It does not necessarily imply high position 
or position of eminence, but position in the social hierarchy. 
Role is activity, what one does. Each individual has a certain 
status in his own community as well as in each group with which 
he is associated. The respect he enjoys in his community, his 
influence with people, his standing in his profession and social 
life are due in large part to the social roles he plays. 

Prestige is determined by the function and importance of cul- 
tural roles. A leader is generally given more respect than a 
member, but that member may be a leader in other fields. A 
president enjoys greater prestige than a secretary. In different 
cultures and at different times, high social status has been given 
to warriors, philosophers, kings, priests and generals, In the Mid- 
dle Ages kings and popes ruled supreme, today elected leaders 
and ministers command greater prestige. There are persons who 
carry many roles and are given greater prestige. In a truly demo- 
cratic set-up film stars, artists, scientists, authors, champions n 
games, inventors, businessmen, social reformers, in fact all those 
who contribute to make community living richer and fuller are 
given respect and prestige. Political power or financial control 
also means prestige but many people who wield power are often 
cursed behind their back. 

The social prestige of some roles is easily generalized. Not 
only do the wife and sons acquire the status and prestige the per- 
Son enjoys but other members of his family also claim respect- 
ability on that account. In India high caste has great status 
value, and many claim to be descendants of former princes. 

Status depends on the perceived value the person has for the 
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group, and this value depends on those qualities and attributes 
which the community thinks important. Today athletes, film 
stars, entertainers, and musicians are as much honoured as pro- 
fessional people, scientists and authors, because in our culture 
these roles are very important. 

In a highly organized society there are hierarchies of roles and 
statuses. In universities we have professors, readers, lecturers 
and tutors. In many secretarial offices we have a secretary, addi- 
tional secretary, joint secretary, deputy secretary and so on. In 
some organizations there are obvious outward signs by which 
status is known. In Government offices the status of an officer 
is known by the number of peons attending on him, in the army 
and the police there are stripes on the arm indicating rank, Ordi- 
narily the status of a person is judged by the car he drives, the 
clothes he wears, class of people he associates with, and the like. 

In old cultures roles and statuses are ascribed to individuals 

-by cultural norms without any consideration of an individual's 
ability, strength or choice. It is a matter of ‘who you are’ and 
status is assigned because of birth, family, race, age, sex. This 
is a case of inherited success, of being born with a silver spoon. 

In our culture, status tends to be earned or achieved through 
individual effort. How much intelligence, time, education, hard 
work and the like go into the making of a successful man in com- 
petitive struggle of today is obvious to all those who are working 
for it. In the choice of a mate, profession or mode of life there 
is freedom, and status is accorded not only to the successful but 
to those who use approved means of achieving success, 

Modern civilized society is tending to become an ‘open society’ 
free from class barriers, and there is a powerful tendency to 
accord status only on merit of performance. 

Roles and statuses have an important influence on personality 
traits, attitudes and ideas. Even on the assumption of ascribed 
roles people assume new postures, and many newly and rapidly 
made rich people learn the manners and poses of high society. 


. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SELF AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Tue concert of self has had a long history. Philosophers long 
wrestled with the relationship of the subject and the object, the 
knower and the known, the self and the world. Psychology, 
anxious to be scientific, rejected the idea of self as it could not 
be investigated by scientific methods. But social psychology, 
child psychology and clinical psychology have brought the idea 
of self back into the field of psychological study. Social psycho- 
logy studying individual behaviour in society needs a concept 
which will help to mark off one individual from another, to iden- 
tify him in a group, to integrate and unify his experiences and 
behaviour in his day to day activities and to account for man’s 
social nature or the process of socialization. For example, Snygg 
and Comb in their book Individual Psychology (Harper, N.Y.) 
emphasize what has come to be known as the ‘perceptual ap- 
proach’ in explaining social behaviour. According to them beha- 
viour is determined by how an individual perceives himself and 
his environment. The individual's view of himself is his ‘selt- 
concept—‘who he is. Because he is personally involved in his 
environment as shown by his claims ‘my house’, ‘my college’, ‘our 
street’, this environment is also a part of his self. Snygg and 
Comb call it the ‘phenomenal self. Other social psychologists 
also think in similar terms. Lewin calls it ‘personal field’, other 
psychologists refer to it as ‘psychological field’. This field is very 
real to the individual. Child psychology too needs the concept 
of self to differentiate the physiological-psychological make-up 
of the child from those of the people around him to account 
for his growing awareness of his own personality and to render 
a more intelligible account of his social development. Abnormal 
psychology presupposes a reference to self in all discussions of 
defence mechanisms and psychoneuroses. Freud’s theory of 
ality stresses the need of harmonious relationship betweea 
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the id, the ego and the superego; the ego or self is for ever try- 
ing to bring about an adjustment between the demands of animal 
nature and moral conscience. In psychoanalysis one of the aims 
of therapy is to increase self-esteem of the patient and to cor- 
rect faulty self-evaluations. G. W. Allport has attacked selfless 
psychologies and stressed the functional autonomy of self and its 
motives, and most of the present-day psychologists are in favour 
of reviving the idea of self in psychology. 


The nature of self 
The concept of self is so persistent and prevalent in human 


thinking that questions about its nature have been raised from 
time to time. We have the time-honoured statement of Des- 
cartes, ‘I think, therefore, I am’, and the statement of F. H. 
Bradley though not so well known but nonetheless significant, 
‘Besides that which at any moment is experienced, you have also 
the thing to which that experience belongs’. But we have to 
confine ourselves to the nature of the social self. 

William James, the American psychologist, drew attention to 
the social components of the self. “In the widest possible sense 
of man’s self is the sum total of all that he can call his, not only 
his body and his psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, 
his wife and children, his ancestors and friends, his repu- 
tation and works, his land and horses, and yacht and bank 
account. All these things give him the same emotions. If they 
wax and prosper, he feels triumphant; if they dwindle and die 
away, he feels cast down—not necessarily in the same degree, 
but in much the same way for all.”* Because of our gregarious- 
ness, James goes on to say, ‘a man has as many social selves as 
there are individuals who recognize him . . . as there are dis- 
tinct groups of persons about whose opinions he cares. He ge- 
nerally shows a different side of himself to each of these differ- 
ent groups.’ Thus the social nature of self came to be 
emphasized. 

J. M. Baldwin stressed that the self is a product of social inter- 
action. ‘A man is a social outcome rather than a social unit’, and 
therefore the main task of social psychology is to trace the growth 
and development of the individual in his constant interaction 
with his social environment. The social environment includes 


* Principles of Psychology, p. 291. 
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language, art, play, inventions and the like all of which are neces- 
sary for the growth of the self.* 

The pioneer work of Baldwin was continued by C. H. Cooley 
who recognized that the personality of the individual is markedly 
influenced by his conception of his role in the social group, it is 
a social product emerging from the give-and-take relation with 
others, and all the ideas, persons and activities with which the 
individual identifies himself are included in the self. Cooley 
coined the term ‘looking-glass self’, by which he meant that the 
individual’s behaviour is the reflection of: (1) what he imagines 
he appears to be to other people, (2) what he thinks the judge- 
ment of the other person is regarding such appearance, and (3) 
a resultant self-feeling, such as pride or humiliation. Our selt- 
estimates depend on interaction with others, and we are social- 
ized by a feeling for the judgement of us held by others. By 
‘others’ Cooley meant mostly primary, intimate face-to-face 
groups like the family, neighbourhood or play group. It is here 
that most of the virtues, ideals and attitudes of man are born 
and developed. 

M. Mead emphasized the importance of role-taking in the 
development of the self in children. The child identifies him- 
self with his brothers, sisters, parents, postman, hawker, and 
the like. He acts out their roles, learns a large number of words, 
habits, attitudes, and behaviour of others, and gradually a good 
part of them as his own. These become a part of his personality. 
Through experiences of different roles he develops his own gene- 
ral role, his self-image. Mead takes over the concepts of ‘me’ 
and T from W. James and argues that through experiences of 
different roles the child acquires the ‘me’, and becomes an object 
to himself in addition to the ‘P which is the subject, the actor 
in him making his personality unique and dynamic. 

With these views of three social psychologists before us let 
us try to analyse the concept of self into simpler terms and char- 
acteristics. 

In the first place the self is an integrating concept which is 
necessary to account for stability, consistency and continuity in 
the behaviour and social and other relations of the individual. 
This consistency and stability is found in different individuals 


* Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (New York: 
The Macmillan Company). 
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in varying degrees and indicates the degree of integration ot 
the self in several aspects of life and behaviour. Without this 
integrating principle the individual would drift rudderless in a 
stormy sea of impulses and whims, and his social and other 
relations would be disturbed. When we say ‘I hate myself, ‘i 
am a problem to myself or ‘I will look into the matter myself 
we are referring to the self in action, the consistent, continuing 
and stable principle regulating our life and behaviour. 

The self is both an object and a subject, an object to be known 
and the knower. Too often the self is identified with the body. 
There is no doubt that in order to have a self we must have a 
body. That is why some psychologists have spoken of the ‘phy- 
sical self apart from the ‘social self. A person perceives and 
evaluates his body, and his ideas about his health, strength, 
looks and body-build enter into thinking and regard for him- 
self. He may take pride or feel small because of his physical 
self. But the self is more than the body. 

From this dualism of the knower and the known, the ‘T and 
the ‘me’ emerges the fact of self-consciousness. Self-awareness 
is a common element in all definitions of self and is essential 
to it. As Mead points out, the individual acquires a self when 
he becomes an object to himself. ‘It is the total person as object 
to that person’. Self-awareness is the ability of man to distinguish 
between his body, his person, and his personality on the onc 
hand and that which is not his on the other. It is the distinc- 
tion between self and not-self that is crucial. The process of 
becoming aware of one’s own hands in contrast to the hands ot 
other persons, of one’s own social attitudes and social values in 
contrast to those of other persons is the process which gives rise 


to the self. 

But the distinction between the two aspects of the self, the ‘Y 
and the ‘me’ should not be stretched too far because the ‘me’ is 
for ever reacting on the T and the T is for ever becoming a 
part of the ‘me’. My experiences and behaviour are reacting 
and contributing to my self and my personality in its totality is 
never fully present in my consciousness. Almost everybody is 
shocked to hear his own recorded voice or to see himself on the 
movie screen, and it shows more than anything else that there 
are many aspects of one’s personality of which one may long be 
unaware. Therefore the self is not the equivalent of personality. 
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Again, the self arises in social interaction. The individual 
becomes a self only through give-and-take processes, through 
socialization. Social interaction involves processes of opposition 
and co-operation in which individuals influence and modify each 
others’ actions. Actions of one individual call forth reactions 
in other individuals and these influence the later acts of the first 
individual. Thus every individual learns to modify and controi 
his actions in terms of what others expect of him. Such expect- 
ancies help to fix and regulate habits, attitudes and ideas, and 
to predict in advance how people will react to given social situa- 
tions. Such expectations and demands bring about consistency 
and continuity in behaviour and make the individual aware ot 
himself. 


Lastly, the self is the outcome of a long process of develop- 
ment. Recent investigations in the fields of social psychology, 
child psychology and abnormal psychology have shown that 
the self grows and develops in relation to other persons, groups, 
objects, institutions, and values. The ‘not-self’, the ‘phenomenal 
self or the ‘psychological field’ made up of physical, social and 
cultural environment is for ever influencing and modifying our 
ideas about ourselves. We identify ourselves with our family, 
community, caste, religion, nation, and a host of other objects, 
institutions and ideals, and what we are is made up of a number 
of attitudes about ourselves and the world around us, These 
attitudes and their organization and integration into a system 
we call the self is the result of a long process of development. 

Let us discuss these characteristics in detail. 


The development of self 

For the infant at birth there is no distinction between self and 
not-self. He has to learn the distinction. In infancy behaviour 
is based on the pleasure-pain principle. The drives to activity 
produce random movements of crying, kicking or waving arms. 
The mother responds, and pleasure or pain results from the na-. 
ture of the response. Those random activities which give plea- 
sure are selected for repetition and those which give pain tend 
to be discontinued. But the question may still be asked why 
the same response gives pleasure to the individual at one time, 
and pain at another, and why a response may be pleasurable to 
one individual and painful to another. 
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The answer to these questions can be found only in the grow- 
ing identification of the individual with selective elements of his 
cultural environment. In the satisfaction of his biogenic needs 
the child needs help from adults and accepts their control, and in 
doing so, conforms to their demands and norms. In feeding, 
sleeping and elimination he accepts the limitations of time and 
place through interaction with others. When biogenic needs 
are gratified in the context of the social norms of the group cul- 
tural variations are stamped in and the child identifies himselt 
with the primary groups in which he is brought up. Through 
identification he assimilates the social norms of the group. This 
is not a very simple or easy process, and each society has for- 
mulated rules and regulations, customs and traditions, laws and 
values, with the help of which the individual is brought into a 
definite social pattern. To begin with the child is egocentric, 
absorbed in, and concemed with, his own needs and interests, 
and their gratification. But with social leaming and develop- 
ment he identifies himself with his cultural group and his needs 
and interests are the same as those of his group. 

Later he rises above the cultural norms through wider and 
closer contacts with a variety of cultural situations and patterns. 
He is no longer keen to conform nor is he any longer devoted to 
his cultural norms. In fact he has developed his own norms 
which hold good for the whole of humanity and his universal 
outlook helps him to look at his cultural norms critically and he 
may contribute to their reconstruction and reform, 

In this process of growth the infant’s behaviour in the begin- 
ning becomes associated with such responses of others as the 
tone of the voice of the mother, her singing, smiling or scowling 
and the faces, features and voices of other members of the 
family. He becomes increasingly aware of other people around 
ya and through varied and widening relationships begin to 

op generalized concepts of types of behaviour which are 
approved or disapproved, as determined by the responses of 
others. Many small children use ange f getting 
things done. If the d eit qe Ree 
temper Ent af 4, y succee they persist in their exhibition of 
This oe ake ews ey are ignored their anger tends to disappear. 
: ginning of self-control. The child smiles because 
it knows that smiling pays, but sooner or later there arise occa- 
sions when his smiling is not applauded, and he begins to discri- 
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minate between such occasions. So through a series of experi- 
ences certain behaviour patterns are selected. This process is 
speeded up by growth in the use of language. Words replace 
tones of voice or facial expression and are equally effective in 
helping the child to select behaviour patterns. Words of warn- 
ing, praise or blame are used in place of concrete reactions to 
specific acts. 

Later the child learns to anticipate responses and the probable 
consequences of his acts. Imagination and reasoning speed up 
this process. Often he talks to himself, imitates the tone of 
others or acts out their roles. In such varied responses to others 
there arises a consciousness of self and it is associated with fee!- 
ings of gratification when praised and of humiliation when 
blamed. Playing and participating in group activities the child 
develops general concepts of the roles of things and people, 
and out of these experiences the individual also recognizes his 
own role. At first his role is in terms of the responses of others 
toward his behaviour but soon through imagination he begins 
to anticipate their responses and to assume the role which others 
ascribe to him. He learns to play certain roles because of the 
images which he receives of himself and of responses from others, 
He perceives his own acts in terms of other people's reactions 
of approval, disapproval or indifference and the like. It is in the 
context of such interactions that the sense of self arises, 


Social interaction 

We have already discussed the several Processes of social int 
action in detail in a previous chapter, A few facts in he inter- 
with the sousiopment i self have to be stressed nection 

Readers are already familiar wi f : 
identification in the socialization ki Tae ae eRe ot 
taking into his own thought and behavi + He is for ever 
actions of others. By assuming other peop 
habits, and roles the child seeks to redu 
thy is also a form of identification 
largely unconscious. It is basic to 
and confined to mother. In feeding, bathiy and sympathy, 
and other activities the child identifies hi "i being carried over 
Later it is extended to other member aF with the mother. 
ers. The individual feels, speaks E the family and outsid- 

> and acts for the group to 
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which he thinks he belongs. He identifies himself with a num- 
ber of groups and thinks in terms of ‘we’. Social and commu- 
nity life is entirely dependent on the ability of the individual 
members to identify themselves with the wants, demands, goals 
and methods of obtaining satisfaction of the group. This is the 
basis of group co-operation and solidarity. 

It is in these processes of identification that the self has its 
origin. The feeling of self arises in our relations with others, and 
how we take over the attitudes, habits, postures and ideas ot 
others. One result of this identification is that the individual 
internalizes, that is, adopts as his own, the moral codes and actı- 
vities of those with whom he identifies himself. This is spoken 
of as introjection. ‘When we say that a child introjects his mo- 
ther, we mean that her act toward him becomes an image asso- 
ciated with his act toward her. In the rise of the self, the pro- 
cess of introjection consists in our taking the responses of others 
into ourselves and associating them with our own responses, We 
learn to act toward ourselves, moreover, as others have reacted 
toward us’.° The rise of the conscience, the moral self rests on the 
introjections of moral maxims and codes of conduct which 
we accept from others, and we punish ourselves for vio- 
lations of such codes in the same manner as others have 
punished us. 


Role-taking 

Role-taking is an essential part of the development of a child. 
Identifying himself with his mother, brother, sister or father, and 
playing at being mama, daddy, big brother, policeman or post- 
man he acts out the roles and even talks out the parts. Some otf 
these roles are real and some imaginary, but altogether they play 
an important part in the socialization of the child. There are 
some roles which are expected of the child, he must be a good 
student, a dutiful son, a kind brother to his sister or a helpful 
neighbour. These roles and the learned patterns of expected 
behaviour are internalized and become an integral part of his 
personality. When he has to play a number of roles some kind 
of integration or synthesis of these roles comes about. An indi- 
vidual is a father at home, an officer in the army, a member of a 


°K. Young, Handb k i don: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd), p. 124. of Social Psychology (London u 
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club, the son of a priest and so on. ‘In time the introjections of 
the various roles of the child begin to get organized or integrated 
into a larger pattem of response, perhaps because many of these 
imagined roles actually overlap’, and there arises a generalized 
and more or less total role of the individual. This becomes a 
part of the integrated self which grows up in everyday social 
interaction. A significant part of this role is the individual’s con- 
ception of himself or self-image. 

But is the self a mere integration of specific roles the child 
has learned to play from others? Mead thinks that these roles 
merely make up the ‘me’ over and above which is the ‘I’, ‘which 
is the self as actor and which gives the personality its unique and 
dynamic character’. These are two phases of the self. 


Self-consciousness 

The new-born baby is not conscious of himself. He has to 
develop self-awareness. His actions are determined by his. bo- 
dily needs and not by any reference to a self. There is no evi- 
dence of any biologically inherited self-feeling. The ability ot 
the individual to be an object to himself, and to have feelings 
about oneself, is essential to the rise of self and obviously takes 
several years of childhood to develop. ‘The essentials of this 
process of becoming an object arise from the introjection into our 
own reaction system of the response of another person to us. That 


is to say, one perceives himself only a . 
others’? y after he has perceived 


To begin with the infant takes time 


even to i i 
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they are broken or cut. He has great difficulty in making a pro- 
per use of pronouns and it is only very gradually that he be- 
comes conscious of himself apart from his groups. This is pos- 
sible only through a long process ot socialization. As has been 
said above the sense of self arises only through social interaction. 

The development of self-consciousness rests upon the percep- 
tion and conception of the individual’s roles and statuses. ‘How 
do I look to other persons? What are they thinking of me? What 
kind of impression am I making?’ are questions he is compelled 
to ask in a number of social situations, even though the people 
around him are very well known to him. Imagination plays 
havoc with his nerves and he feels very self-conscious when, for 
example, he is asked to make a speech in the class or face the 
audience for recitation. The more he reflects and imagines the 
more heightened his self-consciousness is. That is why it is said 
that self-consciousness is a reflective process, and depends on 
understanding the reactions we produce in others. Cooley’s con- 
cept of the looking-glass self describes in a nutshell how the selt 
develops out of social interaction. We have already referred to 
it in detail. The looking-glass analogy helps to understand the 
fact that one knows what he is like only by accurately interpret- 
ing the reflected attitudes and actions of those around him, Man 
is highly dependent upon his fellowmen not only for the satisfac- 
tion of most of his drives and desires but also for his awareness 
of himself. 

Here it may be pertinent to draw a distinction between per- 
sonality and self..The concept of personality refers to the over- 
all organization of adjustment in the individual, an organized 
pattern of behaviour made up of drives and needs and emo- 
tional reactions. It also refers to the stability and continuity of 
certain features of activity during the changes and modifications 
of adjustments. Although some responses change the overall pat- 
tern retains an identity and appears to others as the distinguish- 
ing mark of personality. The individual perceives this identity 
in the midst of changing responses and his private view of his 
personality is his concept of self. Each person arrives at a no- 
tion of the self during the early years of childhood, and observ- 
ing his own body, activities and attitudes begins to distinguish 
himself from others. Apart from the public view of personality 
each one of us appraises and assesses himself in the light of the 
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ideal person he would very much like to be and which he never 
quite becomes. Self-consciousness enables him to be his own 
severe critic and to strive and achieve higher. 


language 
= S 5 language in the development of the self and selt- 
consciousness is very important, and psychologists have recog- 
nized this role and emphasized it in a variety of ways. Some have 
stressed that language provides anchorage points for self m 
names, addresses, forms of salutations and the like, Others have 
pointed out that the use of child’s name by parents provides the 
starting point for the development of self and self-consciousness. 
Still others hold that the use of pronouns by both the child and 
other members of thé family helps to build ideas of self, 
Learning a language helps the growth and development of the 
child. He is not only enabled to speak and communicate with 
others but is also able to place himself and others in certain 
classes and categories, and to associate certain values to them. 
It is with the, help of language that he builds up his value sys- 
tem and places objects of the outside world in an hierarchy of 
values, that he comes in contact with the rest of the world even 
with that part of the world which he is never going to visit, 
with his past and future, with his social heritage and with his 
dreams and hopes for himself and his groups with whom he has 
identified himself by one role or another, and that he begins to 
think of what he is and what he can and should become, Lan- 
guage provides experience of other selves throy 
tion, and if it is in terms of other people’s reactions to ourselves 
that the idea of self is born and developed, language is an indis- 
pensable means of developing self and self-consciousness, 
Language is very necessary in learning to 
a person, and before children have 
language they are not able to disti 
from other persons. To begin wi 


gh communica- 
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differentiate between sounds and to apply them to eale 
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objects. G. H. Mead*has pointed out that in using language the 
child stimulates himself and other people when he uses his 
voice, Hearing himself speak he can react to his own words and 
is led to speak more. ‘He has set up a “chain reaction” of inter- 
nal conversation; he has begun to think.’® In this way not only is 
he an object to himself but he also perceives and reacts ia 
himself. i 

Motives, emotions and self 

We have so far treated the subject of self only in relation to 
the social environment and interaction. Now we tum to the 
place and role of motives and emotions in the development of 
the self and self-consciousness. In dealing with the ‘Dynamics 
of Behaviour’ in a previous chapter we have dealt with certain 
derived motives such as the need for affection, the need for se- 
curity, power and mastery, and the need for belongingness and 
sociability. All these motives are closely related to self. The 
behaviourists generally explain the interplay of motives by the 
law of effect, by rewards and punishments. But man does not 
always go by rewards and punishments. Our history is full of 
examples of people who suffered torture, imprisonment and death 
rather than give up a cause which they held dear. Christ, 
Galileo, Buddha, and Gandhi were not actuated by any thought 
of earthly rewards. They had developed a way of life, certain 
interests, ideals and values which they held more dear than lite 
and its rewards. Most of these martyrs had a powerful sense ot + 
self-respect, they were very self-assertive, and they had so com- 
pletely identified themselves with the cause and the ideals and 
values implicit in it that they sacrificed their life and happiness 
to uphold it. Their motivation was very strong and persistent 
and all of their emotions were associated with the goal. Often 
the goal was just a mirage and eluded their reach. But they 
died fighting, satisfied and happy that they had made an effort 
toward the realization of their goal. 

Again the artist who for the sake of free self-expression devo- 
tes his life to writing poetry, painting pictures or composing 
music toils for the sake of his art irrespective of the fact that he 
has to pass his days in abject poverty and put in long hours of 


*T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (London: Tavistock Publishers 
Ltd.), p. 315. 
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work. His reward is the work itself. The sadhu or the saint 
who goes about doing service to the common people considers 
such service as its own reward. It would be very unfair to say 
that they seek fame because most of them simply do not care. 
They seek only self-approval. 

Emotions too play an important part in the development ot 
self-awareness. Emotions and desires grow up and become or- 
ganized around the idea of self. The sentiment of self-regard 
grows out of a series of experiences relating to the prestige and 
to the goals and ideals pursued by an individual. ‘I am not the 
person to stoop so low’, ‘I belong to this or that type of family 
and cannot compromise myself’, or ‘what will my friends think ot 
me?’ and similar thoughts and feelings reflect our self-image and 
contribute to our ideas and ideals of ourselves around which an 
emotionally toned attitude called sentiment comes to be organ- 
ized. All normal people are dominated by this sentiment for 
self-regard and it is all-powerful because it is a sentiment for selt 
in which all parts of my self are included. We have already 
discussed the several types of defense mechanisms like rationali- 
zation, compensation, projection, and they are all devices to 
defend and protect the self, and may, in a way, be said to be mo- 
tivated by a sentiment for self-regard, though such motivation is 
unconscious. 

In highly integrated personalities the sentiment of self- 
is organized around some ideal with which the 

“selves. Then the sentiment is for the ideal sel 
striving to reach. Mahatma Gandhi had com 
himself with the ideals of truth, non 
him these ideals were emotionally ton, 
behaviour was inspired by these ideal 
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of attitudes related to what the individual considers me, I, my, 
mine. These ego attitudes determine the more or less enduring 
aspects of an individual’s personality. In a more recent book, 
An Outline of Social Psychology by M. Sherif and C. W. Sherif 
the ego is defined as a sub-system in the psychological make-up of 
the individual consisting of attitudes which are acquired in rela- 
tion to his own body, to objects, family, persons, groups, social 
values, and institutions, and which define and regulate his rela- 
tions to them in concrete situations Obviously such an ego is 
the outcome of a process of development. Now when the expe- 
rience and behaviour of an individual is determined by ego- 
attitudes it is said to be ego-involved. Our behaviour and experi- 
ence depends on two factors, external and internal. The external 
factor consists of objects, stimuli and situations existing indepen- 
dently of the person and internal factors consist of his needs, 
motives, goals or social incentives. When ego-attitudes enter the 
internal factor the behaviour and experience is ego-involved. 

Let us take an example. All fathers are interested in the edu- 
cation of their children. They attend to their educational needs, 
provide them with fees, books and clothes, ask them a question 
or two about their work and progress, help them near the exa- 
mination and are satisfied or disappointed if their children pass 
or fail. But some fathers somehow come to acquire a pride in 
their children. They think their children better than those ot 
their neighbours or friends, and want them to excel the latter, 
In fact they want them to stand first in studies, games and what | 
not. Every time their children do less their self-respect is injur- 
ed and they take it as their personal failure. So they coach 
them, coax them, are obsessed with their progress and take un- 
usual measures and interest to ensure their rank in the school. 
Such motives are ego-involved, they are affected by anticipations 
of other people’s reactions in ways which affect one’s own evalua- 
tion of oneself. People will applaud their children and their 
prestige will be boosted. 

It is obvious that ego-involved behaviour is very selective and 
the individual perceives, judges, remembers, acts, strives and 
scores more effectively. His psychological processes are height- 
ened, he is more sensitive in every way, and concentrating OR 
relevant goals and stimuli he displays greater consistency and 
continuity in his behaviour. That is why people who have iden- 
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tified themselves with certain ideals and goals are highly integ- 
rated and they are so closely involved in their causes that thev 
work and live for them consistently and with astonishing singie- 
mindedness. They are deaf and dumb to details to which other 
people attend. Cronin’s Hatters Castle illustrates ego-involve- 
ment of a hatter. Tolstoi, Gandhi, Lenin, and Lincoln did not 
look upon their life and work as one of routine, they were inten- 
sely preoccupied with their missions. 

Behaviour which is not ego-involved is determined by external 
stimuli. The individual reacts to what he sees, hears or touches, 
and his life is one of mechanical routine. Too much social apa- 
thy and indifference to civic problems is due to lack of ego- 
involvement among people. They are not inclined to take ac- 
tive interest and identify themselves with the community. Indivi- 
dualism and detachment prevent them putting their heart and 
soul into social campaigns for sanitation, for honesty or efficiency 
in civic administration or for civil liberties. It is only the indivi- 
dual who is ego-involved who makes a mission of everything 
that he undertakes. Therefore ego-involvement affects the course 
and intensity of social behaviour at all levels, 


Dissociation and breakdown of the ego 

Although the individual is a different person to different people 
and enacts different roles in different social settings the pro- 
cesses of integration start fairly early. In the course of deve- 
lopment the life and behaviour of an individual soon shows con- 
sistency and regularity so as to enable us to predict his reactions 
to some extent. Specific roles are organized into generalized roles 
and the habits, attitudes and ideas accompanying different roles 
tend to be co-ordinated into an organized system. In early years 
primary motives of hunger, thirst, sleep, avoiding pain or elimi- 
nation regulate and organize the child’s behaviour, and later 
some goal or activity dominates to effect some integration of the 
various roles and some organization of a large variety of experi- 
ences. The generalized role of a good man, an upright leader 
pe a strict person becomes a unifying factor for different roles 
and experiences. Then there is greater stability, consistency, re- 


gularity, and continuity in the experiences and behaviour of the 
individual. 


But this relatedness and integration may break down and there 
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may be disruption in the stabilized modes of behaviour, in €89- 
involved attitudes. In moments and situations of great stress be- 
cause of some internal states of fear or anxiety or of some shock- 
ing experience the consistency and stability of behaviour may 


be lost. 
Let us take a few examples. 
drink the individual begins to 


Under the influence of strong 
talk at the level of a child. Re- 
gression is common with alcoholics. People in extreme panic or 
haunted by hunger and starvation lose all considerations of dig- 
nity and self-respect and beg for food or shelter in a very abject 
manner. War and famine-torn populations stoop to any level of 
behaviour to obtain food. Parents sell children and women sell 

hemselves to keep their body and soul together. Their selves 
are subordinated to their physiological requirements, There are 
a few highly integrated selves who resist the onslaughts of hun- 
ger and fear, and support their ego values in the face of heavy 
odds, but such heroic people are few. 

Similarly, brain injury or extreme frustrations disrupt the selt 
and the individual loses stability and consistency of behaviour. 
Prolonged unemployment with a family to support unhinges the 
mind of even very strong people, and if there is no state provi- 
sion for the unemployed breakdowns of the ego are common. In 
India suicides due to unemployment are fairly frequent. Some 
of them are due to frustrations in marriage, occupation or other 
areas of life and work. 

Dissociation is the opposite of integration and implies that 
there is variety and variations among motives, and some of these 
and behaviour to which they lead are not associated with unify- 
ing system of behaviour called self. Such motives are separate 
and the behaviour takes place independently. We have already 
spoken of the autonomy of motives. Walking, standing or main- 
taining bodily balance is carried on while the individual is busy 
reading, talking or thinking, Such dissociation is normal and 
helps adaptation and efficiency. 

In an abnormal form dissociation results in dual or multiple 
personalities. Or rather personality is split into two or more 
parts which have nothing to do with each other, so much so that 
one part of the personality does not know what the other is think- 
ing or doing. There are two distinct and separate self-organiza- 
tions. Oneness, wholeness and freedom from conflicting elements 
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which is implied by integration are replaced by divergence, 
fragmentation and strong conflicts. Integration has failed and 
the pathological condition is described as split personality or 
multiple personality. 

These multiple systems of social behaviour are not reconcii- 
able, and the person, unable to drop either of them and thereby 
resolve the conflict, develops amnesia. Multiple personalities are 
often described as alternating personalities. James and Morton 
Prince have given striking examples of cases of split or multipte 
personalities, and these represent extreme instances of tendencics 
dormant in all of us. But they lend weight to the general conten- 
tion of Mead that in both dissociation and integration, memory 
and forgetting play a very important part. 
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CHAPTER X 


ATTITUDES AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 


A FEW DECADES ago, when the concept of attitude became 
popular, it seemed as if the basic units of personality had been 
determined and the keystone in structure. of modern social 
psychology had been found. That is why during the last few 
decades more attention has been paid to the study and measure- 
ment of attitudes than to any other topic or branch of social 
psychology. The word attitude is so deeply established in the 
vocabularies of both the scientist and the layman that it is 
impossible to get rid of it without defeating the purposes of 
communication. Attitudes are acquired and are the outcome 
of social learning and socialization. They are not observed or 
felt but they are inferred from words and actions of an indivi- 
dual. The different labels we apply to people such as com- 
munist, capitalist, Hindu, congressman, politician or business- 
man imply certain attitudes. Attitudes make a considerable 
difference in the life of almost everybody and our success and 
failure depend on our attitudes to our work and abilities, and 
we are anxious to create favourable attitudes in all those with 
whom we have to deal. During the last three-four decades 
extensive literature dealing with the formation, the change 
and measurement of social attitudes and the like, has 
been published, and the attitudes of people toward religion, 
schools, political and economic programmes and policies, racial 
and national problems have been studied even experimentally. 
Their conclusions will be of great benefit to all students of social 
sciences and deserve close study. 


The nature of attitudes 

The term attitude has been defined in a variety of ways- 
According to Allport, ‘An attitude is a mental and neural — 
of readiness, organized through experience, exerting a directive 
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or dynamic influence upon the individual’s response to all ob- 
jects, and situations with which it is related’. Newcomb speaks 
of attitude as ‘a state of readiness for motive arousal’; Sargent 
and Williamson think of an attitude ‘as a fairly consistent 
learned tendency to behave in a certain way toward persons, 
objects or situations. It is possible to determine essential 
characteristics of attitudes from these definitions. 

An attitude denotes an adjustment of an individual toward 
a selected aspect of his environment or of his own conduct. 
When he regrets a line of conduct we say his 
of remorse, when he refuses to join a party we speak of his 
unfavourable attitude. In assuming an attitude, the individual 
is ready to respond in a certain manner. An attitude is a 
state of readiness or predisposition to behav 
way toward an object or class of objects. 
individuals have a state of readiness or prep: 
they meet their environment 
attitude. 

Attitudes are not beh 
They affect behaviour 
vidual to action. 


attitude is one 


e in a particular 
This aspect that 
aration with which 
» is common to all definitions of 


aviour but only predispositions to it, 
and are a driving force leading the indi- 
It is attitudes that lead men to go on strike, 
to vote for a party or to contribute to the national war fund. 
Attitudes function as motives, as has alread 
in a previous chapter, 
colour them. 


y been pointed out 
and have a feeling tone. Our emotions 


Attitudes are not inherited and innate. They are learned and 
acquired in the course of experience. Some of them may be 
acquired from others but in any case they are learned. Our 
attitude to food is learned though hunger is a biogenic motive. 
Children of different parts of the country learn to like rice or 
wheat according as their parents use one or the other type of 
food. 

Attitudes are more or less permanent, They last and endure. 
No doubt in the course of experience they change, and we 
shall study in this chapter how they change, but this is true 
that they are more stable factors in behaviour, On their basis 
we can predict behaviour. 

Attitudes are always goal 
negative way. We speak of Positive or hegative attitudes ac- 
cording as they are favourable or unfavourable to the realiza- 


directed either in a positive or a 
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tion of a goal. An attitude is always for or against an object, 
person, situation or group, but the idea of a goal is implicit 
in all attitudes. 

Lastly, attitudes are not directly known but indirectly in- 
ferred from actions and words. In any situation an individual's 
perceptions may release postural, glandular, and neural adjust- 
ments which then prepare the individual for some specific 
forms of responses. These adjustments we may call, for 
example, attitudes of affection, reverence, disgust or suspicion. 
These attitudes are known from changes in facial expression, 
in bodily posture, in hand and arm movements or in the direc- 
tion of eye-fixation. But such gestures, postures or grimaces 
are not enough, for one thing they cannot be measured. Atti- 
tudes are also inferred from, or are best known through, verbal 
responses or opinions. 


Attitudes are relatively enduring and persisting, they are 
essential components of personality and therefore, they tend 
to be organized into a system. This does not mean that there 
is no conflict or disharmony among various attitudes of a per- 
son but making allowances for contradictory elements, attitudes 
tend to be integrated into a whole system. 


Social attitudes 
Each one of us has developed a number of attitudes in the 


course of his life and experience. Some of these attitudes are 
personal, others are social. My attitude toward replying to 
letters, my mother, bus journeys, my college and so on may be 
quite peculiar to me and personal. Such attitudes are my pri- 
vate alfair. But there are attitudes which I share with mem- 
bers of my group or even with a large number of people out- 
side my group. They are social attitudes. My attitude to 
socialism, disarmament, mothers, economic planning, widow re- 
marriage, and the like may be shared by others in my country 
and even outside it. They are social attitudes and concern 
a large number of other individuals. Leaders in political life, 
in business and in administration must know how widely and 
strongly these attitudes are held. Some of these attitudes are 
not given any importance. What is the attitude of people to- 
ward mothers, honesty, teachers, and railway property are not 
significant socially till there is a large-scale flouting of the autho- 
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rity of mothers by teen-age girls, widespread corruption in all 
areas of work, frequent indiscipline and strikes in educational 
institutions and railway property is pilfered or damaged on a 
large scale. Social attitudes concern objects, situations, issues 
and problems known to members of a group or society, and 
their study and assessment is of some practical benefit to 
society. 

Beliefs and opinions 

Closely related to attitudes are beliefs and opinions. Beliets 
are also widely held. Knowledge seems to be essential to be- 
lief, although we recognize that belief is more than knowledge. 
Belief also involves desire though all desires are not beliefs. 
I believe the earth to be round but I have no desire that it 
should be. Belief is also not related to action for one may 
believe and yet act differently from his beliefs. Beliefs in- 
volve judgement, an affirmation or denial of the validity of a 
proposition, It is the acceptance of some proposition or state- 
ment, and this acceptance is integrated into an affective process. 
Christians take off their hats during worship but Sikhs must 
cover their heads. They are beliefs and are accepted as true 
and valid by those who belong to that faith. They are not atti- 
tudes. People who hold such beliefs genuinely believe that there 
is some good rational basis for them and that they can be 
proved. 

It has long been held that we believe what we wish to be- 
lieve; in fact, some psychologists insist that reasons cited in 
support of beliefs are most frequently rationalizations of acti- 
vities induced by emotion or desire. They therefore suggest 
that desire is a major determinant’ of belief. 

An opinion resembles belief in so far as it involves acceptance 
of a proposition. But the holder of an opinion is less sure 
of his ground and does not hold it as strongly as he holds his 
belief. Opinions are vague and the individual only feels that 
they are correct. Like attitudes opinions may be favourable 
or unfavourable. Concerning some objects and situations we 
controversy, and thon what We bolt ena eee there ds 8 
writers refer to opinions as belief. i nee POR; Sori 5 
Attitude refers to behaviour bi 3 aani Soora, Epic 

ut opinion is symbolic and ver- 
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rity of mothers by teen-age girls, widespread corruption in all 
individual, and that is why attitudes are measured by opinion 
statements. Attitude scales sample opinions. That is why we 
speak of attitudes as inferred predispositions or tendencies 
which incline an individual to express opinions indicating varie- 
ties of belief such as acceptance, doubt or disbelief. 


The measurement of attitudes 

Many different techniques have been devised for the study 
and measurement of attitudes and opinions, and there is a good 
deal of controversy about the possibility of measurement and 
the relative merits of the several techniques being used for the 
purpose. Perhaps the first thing is to determine what we want 
to measure and then determine the value of techniques used 


for that purpose. 


Dimensions of attitudes 

Attitudes may be considered to have several dimensions or 
attributes which are important to the problem of measure- 
ment. They may be briefly described here. 

Direction refers to the positive or negative, the ‘like’ or ‘dis- 
like’, aspects of attitudes. Are we for or against disarmament, 
girls playing football, family planning or aligning our country 
with one of the power blocs. 

Degree refers to the amount of favourableness or unfavour- 
ableness of an attitude. Do we favour equality for women in 
all situations or do we wish to restrict this equality to only 
a few areas of life and work? 

Intensity refers to the strength of feeling which may accom- 
pany an attitude. How strongly do we feel about equal rights 
for women? Degree and intensity of attitudes are related but 
it is possible to feel strongly about a situation without going 
far in the matter. Many people feel very strongly about equa- 
lity of opportunities for women but would like to restrict it 
rd to education, and not extend it to employment for inst- 
ve a | of attitudes implies the integration of attitudes. 

avour equality for women do we favour the equality 
of all other suppressed or depressed groups? If we allow 
workers to form trade unions do we allow the same right to 
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teachers? How do we maintain that attitude in different situa- 
ions. . . Sh . 
: Salience refers to the freedom with which one expresses his 
attitudes. How ready are we in giving vent to our aane 
Many people have strong anti-feeling for the ruling party bu 
are not ready to come out openly with their denunciations of 
the party. How quickly do we speak of our opposition even 
; i tioned? 
are not being ques l oe 7 
g ae rhaps some other attributes in which attitudes 
pi og ery ry i tant. Not all of these attri- 
vary, but these five are very important. em 
foe can be satisfactorily measured. Perhaps the Hrs 
oni $ i aining two. 
‘ asily measured than the rema a 
7" aon me vebal statements considered to be expressing 


aides. When individuals express opinions, their statements 
are assumed to reflect their positions on a scale which repre- 


sents all degrees from a very favourable attitude to a very 
unfavourable attitude. A single opinion may provide very 
limited evidence about. a person’s attitude, or it may supply 
enough to fix his position on the scale accurately. When the 
opinion expressed takes an extreme view it is more helpful ia 
placing him correctly than when it takes a middle view. On 
the basis of expressed opinions individual scales attempt to 
place individuals on a single continuum. Earlier scales did 
nothing more than collect statements related to the attitude being 
studied and subjects were asked to note their approval or dis- 
approval of the statements made. 
some rough-and-ready manner like giving —2 for strong 
disapproval, —1 for mild disapproval, 0 for no opinion, +1 
for mild approval and +2 for strong approval, and then add- 
ing up the total for calculation. These methods were crude 
and unscientific and recently some very methodical attempts 


have been made to devising scaling techniques for the measure- 
ment of attitudes. J 


Each item was scored in 


Criteria of opinion statements 
How should the opinion statements } 

s a e selected? g 
tials must they fulfil before they can be used en eoe 
measurement? or SRE 

In the first place the 


propositions mu 
clear and direct langua st best 


: ated in simple, 
ge. Their meaning m 


ust be grasped 
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immediately. Ambiguous words and constructions, double nega- 
tives or statements commanding both agreement and disagree- 
ment, should be avoided. 

Secondly, all statements should call for acceptance or rejection 
of issues. These issues should be open to debate. The state 
ments should not be about matters of fact, because their aim is to 
discover about the general attitude of the individual toward an 
issue or institution and not his information, A statement like 
‘family planning is expensive’ does not lead to an expression of 
attitude, as it is related to a fact which most people accept. 

Thirdly, opinion statements should adequately express some 
aspect of our culture pattern which is under investigation, They 
should be concerned with existing attitudes, attitudes which are 
prevailing at present, and not those of the past. Usually such 
statements are samples of agreement or rejection of a number 
of items, but they should be very carefully selected. Unless a 
fair sampling of possible opinions is provided no amount of care 
in administering measuring techniques will yield any valid 
conclusions. 

Let us now discuss some of the scaling techniques put forward 
by social psychologists and sociologists. 


Thurstone’s scale of equal-appearing intervals 

L. L. Thurstone and E, J. Chave developed a method of scale 
construction which is still being widely used. The first step, 
as in all methods, is to collect statements of opinion from a 
large number of people and examine them with a view to elimi- 
nate overlapping items. They are revised to meet the require- 
ments of criteria laid down in the last section. The next step 
in the method of equal-appearing intervals is to list opinions in 
a graduated series ranging from the most favourable to the most 
unfavourable. For this purpose statements are printed on slips 
of paper. A large number of experts are appointed as judges to 
sort out statements and assign them to eleven categories accord- 
ing to their degree of favourableness or unfavourableness, The 
judges are not to express their own opinion about the issue but 
only to arrange statements according to the position they repre- 
sent, To make rating easy eleven slips are marked clearly with 
roman numerals from I to XI and placed in front of each judge. 
Of the eleven slips only three are labelled, the two extremes— 
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the most favourable and the most unfavourable—and the sixth 
one is called neutral. Judges place every statement in one cate- 
r the other. : 

he A purpose of this rating scheme is to arane in aon 
appearing intervals all the selected ‘statements so ripe qa 
resembling a footrule is constructed in which an item p “— 
category V is more favourable than another in category yey an 
an item in category IV is more favourable than another in cate- 
gory V. Judges have instructions to attend to shifts in opinions 
rather than the labels placed before them. That is why they 
are given only three points, two extremes and one middle or 
neutral, For example if we take up the issue of the place of 
English in our national life we may collect hundreds of state- 
ments involving definite opinions from press cuttings, speeches, 
books, pamphlets, and the like from complete acceptance to com- 
plete rejection of English. The judges would be asked to sort 
out statements and place at one end the statement which makes 
a total acceptance and at the other end a statement which totally 
rejects it. In between there are placed nine categories, the sixth 
being neutral neither accepting nor rejecting English. Then 
the other statements will be classified from one end to the other 
according to their degree of acceptance or rejection of English. 
Because the scale represents an evenly graduated series of atti- 
tudes as there are in a footrule the method is called as one of 
equal-appearing intervals. 

Then for every item we tabulate the number of times iť is 
placed in each category, total these frequencies, find the cumu- 
lative proportions and put them in the eleven degrees of the 
attitude scale. Thurstone used about 300 judges but later investi- 
gations have shown that reliable evaluations are possible with a 
smaller number also. Some have employed from 25 to 100 judges, 

One of the criticisms easily made with some degree of plausi- 
bility against this sealing techniqu 


s e is that scale y 
flect only the attitudes of judges who do the original rating and 
their personal attitude may affect their evaluation. 


cism were valid, the scale will have no practical sie ee 
tone assumed that those who are asked to evaluate the state- 
ments will not be affected by their own attitude. A number 
of investigators saw the possibilit s 


p f y and set about verifying if 
Thurstone’s assumption was found to be correct, ie 


alues may re- 
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Hinckley took up 114 statements of opinion about the Negro 
and asked 8 groups to evaluate them independently, The first 
group of judges consisted of white students from the south who 
were very unfavourable to the Negro, the second group consisted 
of white students from the north who were prejudiced in favour 
of the Negro, and his third group consisted of Negro students. 
The first two groups had 600 students and the third had 250 
Negro students. These students arranged 114 statements into 
eleven categories. Hinckley constructed three scales on the basis 
of the evaluation of the three groups. Between the scale values 
of the white southern students who were very unfavourable to 
the Negro and the scale values of the favourable white northern 
group there was a correlation of .98 and between the former 
and the Negro group which was highly involved in the issue 
there was a correlation of .93. Thus all the three different 
groups gave practically the same evaluations for the various 
statements of opinion they were asked to judge. Therefore it 
is reasonable to conclude that the particular attitude of the judges 
who helped in scale construction did not affect the scale. Other 
investigators like Ferguson who tried to construct a scale for 
measuring attitudes towards war, and Pinter and Forlano who 
devised a scale measuring patriotism reached the same conclu- 
sion, that the effect of bias or prejudice on judges in their evalua- 
tion of statements of opinion is almost negligible. 

Nevertheless it does not mean that this highly mathematical 
device gives a very accurate measurement of attitudes. At best 
these scales only describe opinions, and an individual’s opinions 
do not show the high degree of organization which Thurstone 
and his followers assume. Another caution to be kept in view 
is that verbal response or opinion does not always represent the 
whole attitude of the individual. 


Likert’s method of summated ratings : 

Likert’s approach se construction of attitude scales is sees 
different and simpler. It removes the need of employing j tiated 
for evaluation, but here too a large number of statemen ae 
opinion regarding a particular issue have to be collected. 
statements are not submitted to judges for evaluation but i, 
presented directly to subjects for recording their reactions DY 


ided, 
marking one of the words strongly approve, approve, undeci 


El4 
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disapprove, strongly disapprove. These phrases have been fre- 
quently modified depending on the nature of social attitudes 
to be studied. When statements of opinions are expressed in 
the form of question like Do you like to meet strangers? res- 
ponses may be worded as almost always, frequently, occasionally, 
rarely, almost never. Some investigators use words strongly 
agree, agree, undecided, disagree, and strongly disagree when 
statements call for agreement rather than approval. But these 
differences are not important: The reactions are given numerical 
values ranging from 5 to 1 or 1 to 5 respectively and then totalled 
for each individual ‘to make the score, The neutral point always 
carries the score of three. Bird has called this method as one 
of summated ratings. The .final step is to correlate each item 
with the total score and find out the «mount of correlation. Such 
items as do not correlate satisfactorily are dropped. 

Obviously this method -is less cumbersome than that of Thur- 
stone because it dispenses with the need of judges for evalua- 
tion. It does not involve so much labour. But Likert’s method 
of summated ratings will need much more time to administer 
and then to score all responses of subjects. 

One great advantage with the Likert’s technique is that five- 
point judgement on each item is much more useful and infor- 
mative than mere acceptance or rejection of an item. It indi- 
cates the intensity of opinion as well as its direction, Thurstone’s 
scale does not serve this double purpose. 


The Bogardus social distance scale : 
Bogardus did pioneer work in devising a technique for 
measuring attitudes toward nationalities, particularly for measur- 
ing tolerance of out-groups. On this scale the individual is 
asked to indicate the extent of his willingness to accept mem- 
bers of different racial groups into various social institutions, 
The instructions for the scale are: ‘According to my first feel- 
pa a i I would willingly admit members of e 
as a class, and not the best I have knoy or 
bers) to one or more of the A a ye ie nd 
ations under which I have 


placed a cross. Seven classification 
laced k s are offere r 
tionality to be measured: e far enk ae 


ach race 


i) to close kinship by marriage; 
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ii) to club as my personal chums; 
iii) to my street as my neighbours; 
iv) to employment in my occupation; 
v) to citizenship in my country; 

vi) as visitor only in my country; 
vii) would exclude from my country. 


The classification moves in an orderly manner implying pro- 
gressive proximity of relationship with the out-group, At one 
end there is an extremely close kinship and at the other a very 
remote relationship. The use of this scale has been helpful in 
measuring the acceptance of different racial groups by various 
cultural groups. 

In our country this social distance scale would be very usetul 
because here we have a hierarchy of castes and sub-castes 
with some of whom we do not even sit, with others we sit but 
do not eat and with still others we eat but do not intermarry, 
There are servants who cannot enter the kitchen, servants who 
may enter the kitchen only to wash dishes but not to cook, 
and servants who may cook but will not polish shoes. Thus 
varying degrees of social distance are found in Indian society. 
Harijans are being given equal civic and social rights but in 
rural communities tradition still rules supreme and though they 
are no longer untouchables in the literal sense they cannot 
draw water from the well of caste Hindus or worship at the 
same temple. 


The Guttman technique of scale construction 

K. Young observes that Likert’s technique and Thurstone’s 
sealing suffer from a common weakness. ‘Both allow two in- 
dividuals to get the same rank while exhibiting very different 
patterns of response. For example, an individual who res- 
ponded very favourably on two items and very unfavourably 
on two others might achieve the same rank as one who took a 
moderate Position on all four. Since the notion of attitude 
involves the assumption of regularity of response, different pat- 
terns of regularity should yield different ranks. Neither Thurs- 
tone nor Likert provides any procedure for evaluating response- 
regularity; therefore, neither is capable of demonstrating the 
Presence of an attitude. This being the case, individual 
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measurements are non-comparable, and rank positions are arbi- 
trary. They lack descriptive meaning.’® } ! 

Louis Guttman of the Research Branch of the Information 
and Education Division of the War Department developed a 
technique for the measurement of attitudes which tries to solve 
the above problem. Though his technique is not quite perfect 
it is being widely used. Instead of obtaining answers to ques- 
tions of opinions in the form of ‘for’ or ‘against’ answer, Gutt- 
man seeks to determine first whether the attitude is ‘scalable’ 
or not, that is, a sufficiently large part of the population being 
measured responds to the scale items in a consistent way. Con- 
sistency means that those who support a given item also support 
all other items which are less extreme and reject those which 
are more extreme. It is then meaningful to arrange people 
along a single continuum, from extreme ‘for’ to extreme ‘against’ 
positions. Both the items and the individuals can be placed 
in a rank order. The order of the items is the same as the 
order of their popularities. 

Let us take an example of a questionnaire about height. The 
items might be: (1) Mohan is taller than the table, (2) Mohar 
is more than 4.5 feet tall, and (3) Mohan is as tall as 5 feet. 
In such a very simple case there will be no room for inconsist- 
ency and it would be a perfect example of the Guttman scale. 
This means that the set of items jn the scale will be in the 
nature of very slight variations on the same subject. It is just 
rephrasing of the same thing. This means that all attitude 
scales depend on asking a number of similar or closely related 
questions about the same thing. Guttman has tried to cons- 
truct an attitude scale on which individuals show only con- 


sistent responses but the experience of investigators is that even 
on best scales individuals show themselves to have somewhat 
inconsistent attitudes. 


Some applications of attitude scales 

The measurement of attitudes has attracted wide 
both within the field of social 
as well. It has great significan 
problems and for reinterpretin 
belief. Both research and 


attention 
psychology and among laymen 
ce for shedding light on social 
g the psychological nature of 
applied workers have been impressed 
* Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 454, 
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by the attempts of the social scientists to quantify this aspect 
of human behaviour and to define and describe the orientations 
of people toward each other, issues and institutions, for it opens 
out new channels of controlling belief and loyalties. There are 
four broad areas in which attitude-measurement has proved 
useful. 

In the first place attitude measurement has helped research 
workers with methods of determining the stability of attitudes 
and of measuring the modification of attitudes as a result of 
certain influences of both education and propaganda. Scales 
have been used to assess attitudes before and after the use of 
these influences. An inquiry into social conformity has revealed 
a number of factors like the influence of parents, religion, edu- 
cation, the standard of academic achievement, sex related to 
the formation of radical and reactionary attitudes. If attitudes 
are predispositions toward people, issues, and institutions, then 
it is important to know what social conditions, and what char- 
acteristics of personalities help their growth, development and 
decline. : 

Secondly, surveys of attitudes and opinions have been used by 
businessmen to find out in advance what the nature and amount 
of acceptance of a particular commodity by the public will be. 
When any business organization designs and manufactures a 
new product it takes a financial risk, and must ensure its pur- 
chase and consumption. If it can know in advance what the 
reactions of the consuming public will be, what style and de- 
sign of packing will appeal, and how much the public is willing 
to pay for the product, it can plan the production and distri- 
bution of the commodity with greater confidence. It may avoid 
regions where it is not likely to be accepted and concentrate 
on those parts of the country where people will take to it with 
enthusiasm. Of course big business always knows after the 
sale where their products are favoured, but if they could know 
beforehand if any geographical region or cultural group favours 
or rejects their product they would be saved a lot of expense 
on publicity and distribution. Attitude scales may also help 
to determine the attitudes of employees toward their employ 
ers, their bosses and the like, and thus help mutual under- 
standing and cordial relations between different sections of 
people employed in an industrial plant. 
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Thirdly, attitude scales and measurement has helped vocational 
guidance and counselling immensely. People successful in par- 
ticular vocational families have many interests and attitudes in 
common, these attitudes are characteristic of the vocational 
group and are not common to other vocational groups. Having 
examined the pattern of vocational interests and attitudes of 
various vocational groups, subjects are tested on the same atti- 
tude scale and their score is compared with the score of the 
various vocational groups. Such comparisons will be of great 
help in vocational guidance. 

Lastly, they help in public opinion surveys, in tracing nation- 
ality preferences, in determining how our system of education 
is affecting such preferences and ultimately in ensuring mutual 
understanding and co-operation among people. Such antipathies 


as are revealed can be neutralized before they are made more 
rigid leading to conflict. 


Development of attitudes 

We have considered some attempts at measuring attitudes. 
Another important question is how attitudes develop and be- 
come what they are, how they are formed and how they 
persist. 

The most important factor in the formation and development 
of attitudes is the cultural pattern of the institution and the 
groups. We have already seen that culture consists of the 
customs, traditions, attitudes and beliefs people have about 
important aspects of life, and they influence each individual 
through a large variety of influences such as the family, the 
school, the neighbourhood, social groups and the like. These 
influences work together and it is difficult to distinguish bet- 
ween their effects separately. For example one can compare 
the rigidity of thinking and behaving in a totalitarian society 
with the freedom and elasticity in the ways of people living 
in a democratic set-up. Such rigidity is also found in social 
groups extremely orthodox and custom-bound. And within 
Chinese ave protested scree ees of variations, Th 
by Indians in direct CON ietin Of aast statements made 

n of the approach of the Indian 
government. They do not understand and appreciate that ours 
is a free country where every citizen is free to express his opi- 
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nions, however unpalatable to the governments at home and 
abroad. Freedom of thought and expression in India, U.S.A. 
and U.K. often takes people from totalitarian regimes by sur- 


prise. 

Even among democra 
attitudes of people depen 
tage. The swagger of the 


cies there are sharp differences in the 
ding upon their differing social heri- 
American, the reserve of the English- 
man, and the informal friendliness of the Indian reflect differ- 
ences of cultural framework. It is dificult to trace particular 
attitudes to specific types of culture patterns because there are 
for ever numerous factors bearing upon attitudes. 

In every culture there is a distinct pattern of child upbring- 
ing and education both in the home and the school, and parents 
and teachers are inculcating attitudes among young ones in 
their charge. Some sort of indoctrination is inevitable under 
any system of training. And the peer group also matters, The 
games we play, the books we read, the type of people we 
commend and condemn, the numerous identifications encouraged 
in the school and the home, the nature and kind of entertain- 
ment, the radio and the church, all contribute to the formation 
of attitudes. In some homes children are encouraged to see 
flms, to read magazines, to play indoor games, to stage short 
plays and the like. Their attitudes will be different from those 
who are not allowed to have any of these experiences. When 
children grow up they become Hindus, Christians, or Muslims, 
and this makes a difference to their attitudes. Being a Boy Scout 
or Girl Guide affects attitudes. 

Numerous studies have been made regarding the effect ot 
different cultural influences on the attitudes of a person, and 
definite correlations have been obtained between attitudes and 
culture patterns, between the attitudes of parents and teachers 
and the attitudes of children. In America many investigations 
have shown that attitudes toward other races and prejudices 
toward Negroes are particularly influenced by the attitude ot 
parents. 

But culture alone cannot explain all the attitudes a person 
develops. For one thing he is not a passive recipient of cultural 
influences. He has a personality of his own which is an import- 
ant factor in determining his attitudes. There are some influences 
to which he falls a ready victim .and there are other influences 
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which do not have any effect on him. Some studies have at- 
tempted to correlate personality traits with attitudes, and they 
endorse the fact that some traits favour the formation of specific 
attitudes while others oppose them. But the interfering factors 


of culture may prove stronger and personality traits which go 
with one type of attitudes in one culture may not lead to such 
attitudes in another culture. 

Again some people have a strong loyalty to their class or 
group and are easily moved by the norms of that class or group. 
Their sense of belongingness is so strong that they readily ac- 
quire the attitudes common to members of that class or group. 
Others do care and are influenced by ways and norms foreign 
to their class or group. 

Attitudes once developed tend to persist and preserve them- 
selves, and do not change readily. It is because, in the first 
place, there are social pressures against changing attitudes so 
readily. Everyone is anxious to seek social approval and main- 
tains consistent attitudes. Second, attitudes determine and 
select what we perceive and remember and only those facts are 
emphasized which fit in with our attitudes. Third, we tend to 
withdraw from situations and persons which involve attitudes 
Opposite to ours. We do not read magazines and books which 


preach attitudes different from ours. Thus attitudes perpetuate 
themselves. 


Change in attitudes 


Attitudes are an enduring and stable aspect of human per- 
sonality, but since society and culture are constantly changing 
attitudes too are subject to change and they are being constantly 
formed and reformed. In fact all social change and reconstruc- 
tion turns on the change and reconstruction of attitudes, Second, 
attitude measurement is not an end in itself, it provides informa- 
tion regarding motives of individuals or groups in situations to 
aap social ae and reformers to understand the dynamics 
of human behaviour, and to direct and "i i 
ares control deliberate 
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of women, and scores of other social situations and issues have 
changed considerably under the impact of powerful propaganda 
through press, speeches, demonstrations, programmes of institu- 
tions, examples of leaders and their mass contacts. But the dyna- 
mics of social change has not been studied systematically and 
only a few studies have been made in this direction. We may 
discuss two important methods of attitude change and postpone 
the discussion of propaganda to a separate chapter. 

The first method of inducing changes in attitudes is to expose 
individuals to such external influences as education and propa- 
ganda and then study the changes which have come about in 
individuals. The plan of investigation is that an attitude test 
is given to a group of individuals and their attitudes toward a 
specific issue are assessed. Then the group is subjected to a 
series of influences for some time and afterwards they are tested 
again to check up for any change in their attitudes. Such a 
method will be found useful in reorientating groups or classes 
with regard to some issue. For example, if they are faced with 
the problem of reclaiming a criminal tribe, we may give them 
attitude tests, and then through a programme of re-education 
in which films are shown that crime does not pay, Jectures are 
given that there is a better way of life, schools are started tor 
their children, efforts are made to give them vocational training, 
they are persuaded to change their way of life. Obviously this 
programme shall have to be carried on for some time and inten- 
sified for a small community. Later they are given tests to find 
out if there has been any change in their attitudes. 

Another technique is to place the individual in such a social 
setting that he has rich opportunities to interact and enter into 
give-and-take relations with other individuals. This technique 
is more effective. One of the most impressive investigations ot 
attitude change is Newcomb’s Bennington study. Bennington 
College is a small women’s college in the United States. with 
about 250 students, and is situated in an out-of-the-way place. 
One of the ideals of this college is to inculcate liberal views on 
matters social and economic. As students are drawn from well- 
to-do families their attitudes are mostly conservative. Leader- 
ship and prestige went to students with liberal views. When 
at the conclusion of the course the attitudes of students were 
tested there was a marked change. This change Newcomb attri- 
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butes to the social climate prevailing in the college. For students 
the college community had become the reference-group, and 
anxious to belong to that community and through constant inter- 
action with them, they imbibed the attitudes prevalent in the 
community. 


Group discussion p 

The process of group discussion and thinking is a conscious 
effort of a community of individuals to think and decide co- 
operatively on any issue. It may be used with considerable 
effect for changing and reconstructing attitudes. Along with ou 
large-scale plans for industrial and social change and advance- 
ment the Indian government are for ever organizing seminars, 
summer camps, study groups, group discussions, conferences and 
the like, to give people of different shades of opinions to express 
themselves and reconstruct their opinions in the light of other 
people’s views. Many teachers return from such meets with a 
changed outlook. Kurt Lewin used group discussion for experi- 
mental investigation. During World War II it was used to bring 
about a change in the food habits of people. Some types ot 
food though of great nutritional value were not popular with 
Americans. Lewin made his experiments with six Red Cross 
groups of volunteers, each group consisting of 13 to 17 indivi- 
duals. Three groups were subjected to the ‘lecture method’ 
and three to the ‘discussion method’, and for both the time given 
was 45 minutes. In the former three lectures were given on 
the value of these foods, how useful, handy, and economical 
they were and how they would help to save meat for the army. 
Recipes to prepare these foods were distributed. In the latter 
three groups the problem was brought in for free discussion 
and every individual participated in it. They discussed how the 
foods could be made more popular and what could be the 
possible objections to it. Later, all individuals were checked in 
order to find out how many were actually using the new foods. 
It was found that only 8 per cent of the former and 32 per cent 
of the latter set of groups had included those foods in their 
diet. It showed that the discussion method was far more effec- 
tive in changing attitudes than the lecture method though it did 
not go far and could influence only one-third of the individuals. 
There is, however, no doubt that participation in group discus- 
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sion helps to overcome resistance and accept changes. 
But in all such techniques several factors are involved such as 
emotional appeal, cultural background, intellectual standards of 


participants, ego-involvements and the like. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TODAY PUBLIC opinion is a very powerful factor in regulating 
and controlling public life. With the decay and disappearance 
of monarchies and feudalism and with the emergence of demo- 
cratic forms of government all over the world public opinion 
is a great social force to be reckoned with. That is why states- 
men, demagogues, and ‘social scientists, are greatly interested in 
the nature and function of public opinion, its psychological cha- 
racteristics and measurement. Recently in India public opinion 
has compelled the government to take several anti-corruption 
measures. The press, the radio, the movie and other media of 
mass communication have lately helped to form, strengthen and 
crystallize public opinion, 


The nature of public opinion 

We all seem to know what is public opinion but our difficul 
ties arise when we are called upon to give an accurate defini- 
tion of it. Some social psychologists and sociologists rest con- 
tent with a circular definition that public opinion is the opinion 
of the public, others emphasize on the definitions of the people’s 
general attitudes on issues of vital importance to the community 
as a whole, and still others consider the term ‘public’ more im- 
portant and underscore the element of rational discussion pre- 
vailing in a self-conscious community and the collective judge- 
ments on important issues and problems which arise out of that 
discussion. Instead of offering a pithy definition let us try to 


of public opinion. 
public. Crowd is a 
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sizes, interests, and values. We speak of world opinion, that is, 
opinion of the world as a whole concerning matters which affect 
the entire human race, and we speak of the racing public, mer- 
cantile public, the public of Lucknow, or the British public. 
Not only do the members of any public have common interests 
but they are also conscious of this fact. In other words, they 
form a self-conscious group. 

But though members of a public have a common concern or 
face a common issue, they may have wide differences in other 
matters like occupation, residence, mode of living, dress, educa- 
tion and what not. The term public is fairly inclusive in the 
sense that it may include many groups like members of a family, 
trade union, club, association, or profession, They may all be 
reacting to a common social stimulus situation, some matter of 
common interest or concern or some common problem or 
issue. 

Obviously public opinion is the outcome of social interaction 
involving discussion and agreement. That is why some social 
psychologists emphasize that public opinion involves disagree- 
ment, discussion and consequent formation of a more or less 
common standpoint with regard to an issue. The mere pre- 
sence of a problem does not mean that there is a public opinion 
about it. A town may be very insanitary affecting the health of 
the people of that town and yet there may be no public opinion 
about it because the people are not conscious of their health needs 
and have never thought about the question. Public opinion arises 
when they raise the issue, discuss it in groups and begin to take 
a common stand about it. This, however, does not imply any 
unanimity of opinion. Some people may have different ideas, 
but they all begin to be exercised about it. There would be 
no public opinion if a large number of people were to say thal 
they had never thought about it. 

Public opinion presupposes that members are in touch with 
each other through one or the other means of communication. 
In smaller compact communities such contacts may be personal 
and face-to-face, and in larger groups of a nation or country, 
newspapers, radio, or touring publicity agents may help to mobi- 
lize public opinion. People who are not known to each other 
or who are removed from each other by long distances are 
brought together through newspapers, radio, and mass contacts 
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through leaders. If members are organized round some institu- 
tion, programme, ideology, and the like the public and its opin- 
ion becomes more effective. 

Obviously individual participation in public opinion will vary. 
Many individuals may not agree to the public opinion, many 
may have opposite opinion in private and yet in public may 
subscribe to the opinion generally held. On some question al 
individual may be undecided, and he does not drop out of the 
public on that account. The degree of participation may change 
from issue to issue though the public does not. 

Public opinion means all the opinions maintained by various 
parts of the public in question as well as those parts which have 
not made up their mind about the question, Usually public 
opinion is spoken of in the singular because it implies one domin- 
ant opinion. Such an opinion may not be necessarily the opinion 


of the majority. Often the opinion of a powerful minority is 
more effective. 


The public is characterized by discussion and argument. The 
movie public is for ever discussing as to which is the best pic- 
ture of the year, who is the best film star or music director, 
There is nothing like agreement on these issues which face them. 
In fact what distinguishes a public from a crowd is its depend- 
ence on the processes of deliberation. ‘Through letters to the 
press, speeches at meetings or even on the roadside and in parks 


important issues are debated upon, controversies are raised, and 
opinions crystallize. 


What is a public 


Tt must have already become clear to readers what a public - 


is, but’since in‘modern times public opinion plays so vital a role 
it would be worthwhile bringing out the nature of a public in 
detail. A public is not a crowd, for a ‘crowd is a physically 
assembled gathering of people and does not imply physical per- 
sonal contact. There is no crowd feeling and people are less 
suggestible. That is why members of a public do not lose their 
individuality as members of a crowd do. 

Because of face-to-face contact involved in a crowd a person 
can be a member of only one crowd but he may belong to a 
number of publics. He may belong to the public of Delhi, to the 
movie public in criticizing and appreciating new pictures and 
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actresses, to sporting public in judging selections for the olympic 
team, or to the reading public in appraising a new book. Publics 
depend on means of communication and through the several 
media one may participate in several groups without being phy- 
sically present with them. 

In our own times media of communication are quick and nu- 
merous. Time and space have been conquered, and consequently 
the range of interest is widened. We are more world-minded 
today than we were ever so before. In matters of sport, peace. 
disarmament, food shortage, education, scientific development, 
dress and what not we are concerned with what is happening 
in other parts of the world and the country, and we belong to 
several publics. We are associated with several institutions and 
organizations and discuss their programmes and policies, 

The public is far more influential than a crowd. It is less sug- 
gestible, more rational and more powerful. Modern states can- 
not but bow to what the public demands. Every political orga- 
nization is for ever feeling the pulse of the public and is greatly 
sensitive to its opinions. Therefore modern leaders are very 
anxious to control public opinion and direct it into’ channels - 
which suit them. Congress leadership during the last decade 
has been trying its level best to divert public attention from 
corruption to the need of discipline, but recently the public 
asserted itself so strongly that the government was compelled 
to yield. 

A public may be'a group of any size but members must be 
conscious of common interests. Its members interact and inter- 
communicate, they discuss issues and arrive at definite conclu- 
sions, there is room for disagreement but they have common 
social values and are capable of forging a common standpoi:.t 


on issues confronting them. 


What is an opinion 

An opinion, according to common usage, is a ‘judgement or 
belief based on grounds short of proof, provisional conviction’ 
founded on probable evidence. There are several kinds of be- 
liefs some are held with conviction because of the authority on 
which they are based, and some are based on true knowledge. 
But there are other beliefs which concern about a controversial 
issue, and these are opinions. Opinions arise when our reactions 
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to an issue have to be varied. Take for example the problem 
of family planning. Some of us may go all out for it, went 
may express themselves totally against it, still others may wis 

the programme to be postponed till people are better or more 
educated. These are opinions. . Dei 

An opinion is not a sentiment for a sentiment is an e 
disposition related to some object or situation. There is nothing 
controversial about the object of a sentiment while an opinion 
involves an element of controversy. , 

The distinction between an attitude and an opinion is some- 
times indicated by saying that the former is a tendency to act 
and behave and the latter is a verbal expression of it. And 
sometimes the enduring and lasting character of attitudes is con- 
trasted with the variable and transient character of opinions. 
The former approach will place opinions as verbal counterparts 
or expressions of attitudes while the latter will define opiniọns 
as less significant than attitudes. The relation is not very accu- 
rately defined and the distinction seems to be arbitrary. 

Public opinion and culture , 

The growth of public opinion is relative to culture. Modern 
society is very complex and complicated, and there is a great 
deal of specialization. There are several institutions and groups 
concerning themselves with specifie purposes and areas of work. 
That-is why we speak of many types of publics and spheres 
of public opinion. Controversies are for ever raging over several 
issues in various areas of life and work and public opinion is 
formed and re-formed. But in primitive societies where educa- 
tion is not widespread and where most of the issues are decided 
by reference to folkways and mores, there is much less difference 
of opinion and therefore public opinion is either non-existent or 
very feeble. Rigid customs and traditions determine controver- 
sial issues. 


Distinction may also be made between rural and urban com 
munities. The latter are more self-conscious, deliberative and 
public-minded. Interaction through press and radio is greater 


and there is greater concern about state and national matters. 
Rural communities are concerned more with local situations, there 
is face-to-face contact and they deal with issues by assembling 
together and thrashing out details of problems as they arise. 
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Formation of public opinion 

Public opinion arises from public discussion of a problem 
affecting the interests and values of the people. Kimball Young 
refers to four steps in the formation of public opinion, In the 
first place there is always some issue or problem about which 
the public mind is exercised. Some individuals or groups identity 
the problem and seek a solution. There is an abnormal rise in 
food prices, a physical catastrophe or a border violation, and 
some sections of the community voice the feeling that the govern- 
ment has failed to come up to the expectations of the public or 
protect what the people feel about their rights and privileges. 
There may be some letters to the press, a meeting of some one 
group or some agitation is worked up through processions. This 
is the first stage when public attention is drawn to the problem. 

In the second stage the extent and intensity of the problem 
is explored and assessed. How serious is the problem? How 
can it be solved? What steps should be taken to solve it and 
when? Meetings, processions, letters to newspapers and state- 
ments by leaders help to bring out the several aspects of. the 
issue as also to suggest and crystallize the issue. Individuals 
and groups may give close attention to the issue and set about 
studying it. Experts may also be called in. Newspapers and 
broadcasting organizations may give the issue greater coverage 
to focus public attention and thinking and committees of res- 
ponsible persons may be appointed by both the government and 
the public organizations to study the question and suggest reme- 
dial measures. 

In the third stage alternative solutions to the problem come 
up, sides are taken, controversies are raised. There may be agit- 
ation in favour of one type of solution. Often passions run high 
and a partisan spirit may endanger public peace. Leaders help 
mobilize both public opinion and agitation. Often the approach 
of the different parties is not quite rational and the desire to 
censure the government gets the better of public interest and 
the interest and prestige of the party is preferred to the interest 
of the country and the nation, 

In the fourth stage talk, meetings, press, letters and reviews, 
boat dee debates have had their day and there is strong 
Paine n ane parties or the majority party arrives 

€cision for action. Such a decision rests on 
E15 
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concensus of opinion and may not be based on complete agree- 
ment. It may be the decision of the majority party and other 
minorities accept it. Then legislation follows and though every- 
body has to obey laws, rules or orders passed, minority groups 
may continue to agitate and press for the change and modifi- 
cation of the laws and orders. Usually action follows the deci- 
sions made. f , 

This general outline of the process of the formation of public 
opinion may vary in a large number of ways depending upon 
the specific character of the social situations. 

From the above it should be obvious that public opinion is 
not the unanimous will of the people. The nature of opinion 1s 
such that an element of doubt marks it off from belief, and in the 
case of public opinion it may safely be asserted that some sort 
of disagreement is necessary for its growth and development. 
In fact if there were complete unanimity there would be no 
need of public opinion. Public opinion grows against a back- 
ground of conflict and controversy, and of the several opinions 
that prevail the one that is accepted is that which predominates. 
‘This predominance does not imply unanimity: certainly it 
unanimity is insisted upon, then the sphere of public opinion 
must be very restricted.”* 


The importance of public opinion 

Public opinion is an effective means of social control; public 
approval and disapproval serves to regulate human behaviour 
as no other political agency does. True it is that there have 
been numerous instances in history of the apathy, ignorance and 
brutal fanaticism of the masses, but still the control cannot be 
dispensed with for it is a good check on the designs of those 
who wield power in society. In Ramayana even Ram had to 
bow to the will of the people in banishing his wife and the tradi- 
tion of Janata Janardan (Public God) still persists. Of course 
popular control should be rational, enlightened and open to per- 
suasion, there is a strong argument for popular education, but in 
modern times public opinion is a fact of the greatest chagaiitode 
and no power however absolute can afford is defy it without 
involving itself in a disaster. Of course even the fe popular 
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government cannot vest administrative control in every indivi- 
dual citizen but it strives to be a government by consent and to 
be guided in its plans, programmes and policies by the largest 
consensus of opinion of the people. 

There is a widespread tendency in all democratic countries to 
condemn democracy as mobocracy—the rule of the mob, because 
the large mass of people lacking education, enlightenment and 
thoughtfulness compare unfavourably with the expert few who 
are highly educated. ‘Yet often the best judge of a thing is not 
the expert who made it, but the people who have to use it. Thus 
the guest can often judge better of the feast than the cook, the 
master of a house better than the builder. So too it may be 
supposed the people who are ruled will know where the govem- 
mental shoe pinches.’® 

The value of government by public opinion is most often dis- 
torted by people and agencies who have little public spirit ana 
less education. With a free and independent press and larger 
facilities for more and better education many of the abuses. of 
government by public opinion would be remedied. The pro- 
blems of a democratic society are numerous and complicated and 
their solution depends on delegating power to smaller organiza- 
tions and associations dealing with specific areas of life and 
work, and contributing to build up a healthy public opinion 
through an overflow of ideas from specific associations to the 
general public. 


Media of mass communication 

In the processes of the formation of public opinion we have 
pointed out that in the final stage some sort of an agreement in the 
form of majority opinion is reached through social interaction 
and communication. Public opinion becomes more clearly de- 
fined when the media of mass communication are very effective, 
With a network of newspapers, broadcasting agencies, and films 
it is easy to spread different shades of opinion and help the crys- 
tallization of public opinion. But there is also a danger that the 
media of mass communication may be controlled by a’ certain 
section of the people and it is only their views which get a chance 
to be publicized. It is happening in America that the mass com- 
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munication industries like newspapers, radio and television are 
being controlled by a few people, and their political and social 
opinions alone are propagated. The poor and the unorthodox 
sections of the public find it impossible to place their ideas and 
demands before the public. The press is owned by capitalists 
and since they are mostly conformists, keen to hold up traditions 
and conservative opinions, new and unorthodox ideas get little 
chance to be published and considered by the public. Social 
control through the media of mass communication becomes tight 
and intellectual freedom is low. Let us discuss these media in 
detail. 


The newspaper f 

Newspapers are the most powerful and decisive influences in 
the formation and propagation of opinions. They reach a very 
large variety of people and help to create the impression that 
there is a consensus of opinion about matters where there is 
no such agreement, and they make a very powerful appeal by 
their headlines, emotional catchwords and news stories. News- 
papers not only inform the public, but they also help to form 
and build public opinion. 

Newspapers are a very recent growth. The first successful 
daily appeared in England in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and newspapers of the modern type appeared in Europe 
and America in the nineteenth century. They contained mostly 
news with a few scandals published to extort money. Later 
there were weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and quarterlies. 
Today there are morning and evening papers. 

The modern newspaper is a product of the industrial revolu- 
tion. On the one hand technology helped to develop printing 
machinery leading to mass printing, and on the other mass pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods necessitated large-scale advertising. 
Today newspapers thrive on advertisements and with most of 
their income derived from advertisements they can sell cheap 
and maintain their independence, integrity, and respectability, 
and not be the handmaiden of any political party or the govern- 
ment. Another factor contributing to their popularity and power 
is the growing literacy among the masses. With the spread of 
democratic ideas and institutions programmes of universal, com- 
pulsory and free education began to be formulated. Newspapers 
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became popular and helped to crystallize public opinion. 

The modern newspaper is well within the reach of the com- 
mon man. Itis cheap, cheaper than the radio and the cinema 
seat. Advertisements make them cheap and some of the verna- 
cular newspapers cost less than ten paise. 

The press is the bulwark of democracy, and freedom has no 
meaning without freedom of association, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. The press is a sound mentor of public 
opinion and plays a vital and important role in exposing the 
wrong, fairly and fearlessly, and defend the right. Newspapers 
claim high moral standards and have often carried on a ceaseless 
crusading campaign against social evils and for decency and 
cleanliness in public life. Many journalists have died fighting 
rather than give up what they believe to be right and just. Ot 
course in every country there are black sheep who deviate from 
social morality and indulge in ‘yellow journalism’, but they are 
generally disowned by the respectable section of newspapers. 
The press, therefore, is a power for healthy and beneficent social 
control. 

On the other hand it is argued, not without justification, that 
the press has some dangerous trends. In the first place news- 
papers are owned by capitalists, draw their income mostly from 
industrialists in the form of payment for advertisements, and tend 
to defend all that capitalistic society stands for. Charge is tre- 
quently made that public interest is very often sacrificed to de- 
fend and protect individual interests, that radical opinions are 
suppressed, and that advocates of socialism and reform are per- 
secuted. The slant in the expression and propagation of opinions 
and views is in favour of the privileged class, and even the selec- 
tion of news is determined by their interests. In many free 
countries newspapers are controlled by a few individuals and 
they control their contents and policies. Thus they are able to 
direct and control public opinion in their own interests. 

Secondly, it is argued that newspapers by giving undue promi- 
nence to sensational crime stories and news appeal to the base! 
aspects of human nature and thus lower public taste and mora- 
lity. Most of them are very keen to increase their circulation 
and have to cater to the tastes and passions of the general masses, 
and often give a very wrong picture of the national life. Divorce, 
scandals, daring robberies and the like find greater and more im- 
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portant space than lectures, exhibitions or discussions. f 

United States have about 1,800 newspapers with a population 
of about 183 millions and India has only 530 with a population ot 
450 millions. Maharashtra leads with 114. If they are an index 
of national prosperity and enlightenment our country has a long 
way to go. In a developing country like ours newspapers have a 
vital and powerful role to play in disseminating knowledge and 
information and moulding public opinion. But they also express 
the worth and vitality of the language in which they are pub- 
lished as also make a significant contribution to the growth ot 
that language. Of the 530 newspapers published in India 142 
are in Hindi, 64 in Urdu, 54 in English and 41 in Marathi with a 
circulation of 7.64, 2.60, 14.52 and 5.36 lakhs respectively. In 
U.S.A. many newspapers exceed these figures singly. 

Besides newspapers there are magazines and journals of many 
kinds, for the general readers as also for the specialists, and with 
varying circulations. Some have very limited editions. In U.S.A. 
the Readers’ Digest alone has a circulation of 140 lakhs, 

Then there are numerous government publications giving facts 
and figures and explaining the various state policies and pro- 
grammes. 

Usually newspapers contain three broad items—news, editorials 
and advertisement. News give facts, editorials express opinions, 
and advertisements seek to sell goods through slogans, pictures- 
que language, illustrations and catchwords. News may be inser- 
ted prominently in headlines or in any attractive way at the back 
page. The selection of news and the degree of prominence 
given to them itself creates a bias among readers, and then 
many people just scan the headlines and finish with their daily 
paper. Editorials have definite views to project and they are 
generally directed by the owners of newspapers. Most of the 
readers who are keenly interested in public affairs generally 
adopt the views of the paper they read daily. The role of news- 
papers in propagating views is very powerful and many times 
newspapers through slogans, selection of news, editorials photo- 
graphs, reports, letters to the editor and articles create the im- 
pression that the issue is very urgent, the public is greatly exer- 
cised about it and there is a crisis which the state must tackle 
without loss of time. That newspapers can create such illusions 
of universality to meet their own ends demonstrates that news- 
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paper publicity in the hands of the unscrupulous may twist pub- 


lic opinion. 
In India too many newspapers are published from more 


* than one town. The Times of India, The Indian Express and 
The Statesman have different editions for different parts of the 
country. These give prominence to news and views concerning 
those parts. Not only do papers carry out the policies of their 
owners but they cannot also publish anything which may offend 
their usual advertisers. To this extent their policies are con- 
trolled by those who pay for their existence and upkeep. The 
dailies mentioned above have large resources, their revenues from 
circulation and advertisement being substantial, are therefore 
not influenced by the pleasure of any party or group of people. 

It is interesting to note that Indian newspapers give a large 
coverage to speeches of ministers who believe that their ini- 
portance depends on the space they are able to monopolize in 
the newspapers. Some newspapers have their heroes or pets in 
public life and use every occasion to boost them. It is hoped 
that with the spread of education and growth in political matu- 
rity newspapers will improve both in quality and quantity. 


Radio 
In our own times radio has been another very important Me- 


dium of mass communication. The radio was used first to trans- 
mit important news to key officials in Europe and America in 
the First Great War but today every country is using it as a 
medium of information, entertainment and propaganda, In 
India radio stations and radio sets are on the increase. There 
are 28 radio stations in India, covering all the important linguis- 
tic areas, as against 6 in 1947. There were 284,000 receiver sets 
in 1948 and 1,581,947 in 1960. In U.S.A. there are 573 million 
TV sets and 1,700 million radio sets. Radio receivers are be- 
coming cheaper in India and more and more people are using 
them. Community sets are provided in parks and other public 
places providing free programmes to the poor. 

Radio broadcasting is rigidly controlled in several totalitarian 
countries like Russia and China, and all programmes have to be 
approved by the government. In countries like the United 
States of America radio broadcasting is as free as printing a news- 
paper and private individuals or organizations can start radio 
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broadcasting stations after obtaining the necessary licence. There 
are four major networks: ABC—American Broadcasting a 
pany, CBC—Columbia Broadcasting Company, MBS—Mutua . 
Broadcasting System, and NBC—National Broadcasting Coms 
pany, and there are 3,955 stations and 668 TV stations, In Great 
Britain and Canada corporations organize programmes and the 
State only supervises, while in India broadcasting is controlled 
by the State. 

In India the major problem is to provide information, know- 
ledge and entertainment to people. A large mass of our people 
lives in rural areas and are uneducated and illiterate. They 
have to be persuaded to listen, and rural programmes are a large 
part of the broadcasting in India. They are both entertaining 
and useful, and are timed for the evening when village people 
are free. The evening time is regulated by the sunset rather 
than the clock and differs from season to season. Rural broad- 
casting is listened to even by urban people if not for anything 
else, at least to bring them back to rural dialects and scenes. 

Most listeners in India tune in for entertainment and nearly 
half the time is devoted to broadcasting music and drama. House- 
wives tune in while doing their household work and students 
while reading. There are lunch and dinner-hour programmes, 
and special programmes for the factory workers and the soldiers. 
News are broadcast several times during the day and in many 
different languages, and what is distinctive about All-India Radio 
news service is that the news are given without any comments. 


Headlines are given both in the beginning and the end of the 


news service. This helps both understanding and retention, This 
objective 


approach is consistent with our democratic ideals. 
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cket scores. If commentaries are carefully made they can help 
listeners to reconstruct in their imagination what is happening 
in the playground. 

The radio has overcome the limitations of time and space and 
within minutes of any occurrence the news can be spread far 
and wide. Recently the death of our Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, was broadcast to the nation and within minutes even the 
remotest parts came to know about it. 

Social scientists have tried to inquire into the relative strength 
of radio and newspapers in the determination of public opinion. 
A study made in Erie County, Ohio, in 1940, revealed that those 
who listened most to radio also ranked highest in time spent in 
reading newspapers. When asked as to which medium, the radio 
or the newspapers, helped them to take a decision, 68 per cent 
mentioned the radio and 66 per cent the newspaper. When asked 
about the most important source the radio held a clear lead. 
This was attributed much to the ‘magnetic radio personality’ of 
Roosevelt. ‘ 

Studies made in U.S.A. show that women listeners outnumber 
men. In India such studies have yet to be made. Similarly 
female voices are more popular than male voices, but in news 
reading some male voices of AIR are very popular. 

Since most radio listeners are not assembled at one place there 
is little or no crowd facilitation, but the auditory stimuli may 
serve as the unconscious background of mental and motor acti- 
vities as it does happen in the case of housewives and students 
who combine working and studying with listening. 

How far is AIR effective in educating public opinion in India? 
With its objective approach it cannot be as effective as the 


Indian newspaper. 


The cinema 

The popularity of films in India is growing very fast. India is 
second only to Hollywood in film-making, and the number of 
cinema houses in towns is rapidly rising. 

The film is a medium of entertainment and an instrument for 
shaping public opinion. A typical Indian film is full of songs and 
dances, and together with a love story, glamorous film stars, trick 
photography and fascinating scenes, makes a wide and powerful 
appeal. Many of the film stars are highly popular and their pre- 
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sence at any place easily attracts large crowds. Politicians no 
not been slow to recognize their propaganda value and hav: 
ploited them for collecting funds and winning votes. iori 
Admission to cinemas is still ckeap and well within the a 
of common people in spite of increasing entertainment aa a 
velling cinemas are still cheaper and attract large audie' ‘saat 
rural areas. At several places students are allowed concess er 
rates. In towns most of the new films are released on me 
the rush on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday is the highest. neil 
ers in factories rush on pay days. Some educational films a 
also been made but their manufacture and use is very expensive. 
Very few educational institutions have projectors. : i 
Film-making is controlled by powerful organizations and they 
have an eye on the box-office. Because most of the cinema-goers 
are drawn from the lower stratum of society, most of the films 
pander to their taste, Many good films portraying social themes 
have badly failed, i 
Many films are positively immoral, highlighting the sexy side 
of life and gangsterism. Fighting, killing, crime with exciting 
love scenes, sentimental songs, voluptuous dances and the like 
are the components of the so-calle 
the governments cannot permit such licen 


are so carried away as to leave their homes 
-going affects health, sitting long 


aining eyes. It is Open to question 
eisure. 


which are already criminally inclined, 
Studies made in the West show that mid 


dle class people attend 
cinemas more often than those of the lo 


wer class. In India it 
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seems that the lower middle class, particularly factory workers, 
attends almost as often. And persons under twenty-five attend 
the cinema three times as often as those above fifty. 

Some believe that because motion pictures provide intense au- 
ditory and visual experiences, they have a more powerful and 
lasting effect on the minds of young people than the radio cr 
picture magazines. This effect is further heightened by the real 
life quality of pictures and audiences, and by the escape they 
provide from the drab monotony of daily living. 

Do motion pictures have any effect on attitude change? Exper- 
iments have been made with films dealing with colour prejudice. 
Attitudes were measured before and after films on Negro themes 
were shown but the conclusions drawn could not be wholly jus- 
tifled because of the several factors interfering such as the past 
experience of people, differences in social background and inte!- 
lectual differences. Some investigators in India have studied 
film preferences of students and tried to trace them to sex, age, 
and educational differences. They employed a direct question- 
naire, and although their conclusions are fairly definite and 
clear, these studies should be made over a larger area with a 
wide variety of subjects to enable us to make generalization on a 


nationwide basis. 


The measurement of public opinion 

In Chapter II methods of social psychology have been discuss- 
ed in detail. Some of them like questionnaire, interview, and 
observation, can be used to study and assess public opinion. Here 
we will deal with two more methods, Sampling and Polling. 

Sampling.—It is usually retorted that the best way of know- 
ing what people are thinking is to ask about it. But the matter 
is not as simple as it is made out. It is almost never possible to 
ask all the members of a population, and since the aim of all 
public opinion studies is to obtain responses of representatives 
of a total population we take samples of various sizes from the 
groups in which we are interested. But the problem of taking 
samples or making selections of people who are truly represen- 
tative of the total population is not easy and simple. 

Sampling of public opinion has been practised on a large scale 
jn the United States of America and their practices show that it 
is very important to have very accurate sampling methods. 
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During the presidential election campaign of 1924 the Py on 
Digest sent out hundreds of thousands of straw amit = 
proportion of these ballots were marked and sent back. They ef 
voured the election of Calvin Coolidge by a safe OREN AN 
later he was elected. In 1928 and 1932 similar predictions came 
out true, but in 1936 as many as two million ballots were see 
ed giving the republican candidate, Alfred Landon, a majority “i 
54 per cent, and a victory in thirty-two states, with 370 electoral 
votes. But this time prediction went wrong, Roosevelt was agai 
elected with a majority of 62.5 per cent and a victory in forty-six 
states with an electoral vote of 523. A procedure which was 
thrice successful failed miserably the fourth time. What was 
wrong? , 
Newcomb raises two pertinent questions with regard to this 
procedure: (1) How were the people to whom ballots were sent 
selected? (2) Were the attitudes of the people who returned 
the ballots similar to those who did not return them? The 
important thing seems to be correct sampling. How can that 
be insured? The first answer is that sampling should be truly 
random so that every individual in the population has a chance 
to be selected in the sample. We usually assume that the sam- 
ple is random because we have selected people in a manner that 
will rule out all bias such as picking out every tenth person out 
of a population of 4,000, for example, and having a sample group 
of 400 persons, Certain principles are used in selecting samples 
and they are known as stratification. We may try to make our 
sample match certain known characteristics of the total popula- 
tion we wish to study, such as Sex, age, economic status, state. 
These are Principles of stratification. On their basis we select 
the same Proportion of people in the sample as are found in the 


total population. Within these limitations, the selection of sam- 
ple is still random. 

In file sampling we have the complete list of the 
wish to test, Suppose there are 4,000 names 


telephone directory we may decide that a sam 


be fairly representative. We may select every tenth name on the 


list, and to be still more strict we may decide by a throw of dice 
as to where we should start. The alphabetical] order in which 
the names are printed is no less random, This method is rela- 
tively simple, 


population we 
of people in the 
ple of 300 would 
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Quota sampling. When the population to be tested is so large 
that file sampling is impossible we may use the method of quota 
sampling. We may find out the ratio of Negroes to total popula- 
tion and include Negroes in the sample in the same proportion. 
We may include men and women, farmers, factory workers, 
clerks, students, boys and girls in the same proportion in whicn 
they are found in the total population, particularly when it is 
found that the attitudes we are going to test are related to these 
factors. Quota sampling is the cheapest and simplest method for 
reaching large numbers of people and interviewers are required 
to meet different individuals in certain specified proportions, Out 
of 100 people he has to meet he may select 50 per cent males, 
40 per cent whites, 40 per cent Indians, 30 per cent above thirty 
years of age, 40 per cent between the ages of forty and fifty and 
so on. One defect of this method. as Newcomb points out, is 
that the interviewer is left to make the selection of the sample 
and every person in the total population does not have an equal 
chance of being included in the group. Many people may not be 
found in places where the interviewer is going. Again severai 
interviewers are likely to be used and they may have prejudices 
which cancel or do not cancel each other. Experience too has 
shown that the quota system suffers from such biases and its con- 
clusions are vitiated to that extent. 

Area sampling is more difficult and expensive, but it neutra- 
lizes to some extent the defects of the quota sampling. The basis 
of selection is geographical, and each interviewer is required to 
meet people in the fourth house of every street or in the thira 
floor of every block. Thus the interviewer is not left with any 
choice. Not that his honesty is suspected but that the element 
of his preference is eliminated. 

These methods are elaborate and cumbersome, need a lot ot 
time, and are very expensive. At the end of his effort the inter- 
viewer may find that the people are not willing to be interviewed 
or are not available. 

Polling.—In any systematic polling very representative sample 
of the population should be taken so that they correspond to the 
total group to be tested or studied. The sample must be repre- 
sentative, for example, in respect of geographical and rural-urban 
distribution, race, income, sex, and age. Other bases are reli- 
gion, education, and profession. Usually the educated classes are 
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overrepresented mostly because they are more willing to be 
interviewed. The methods of sampling have been described in 
the last section. , . 

Another important step in the polling process is the framing 
of questions and the kind of items that are selected. Questions 
are of two types: (1) the open-end question to which interview- 
ed people offer their own answers, (2) yes-and-no type of ques- 
tion to which answers are predetermined. The former are more 
advantageous in as much as the person interviewed is free to 
express his opinion as he likes and the investigator can assess the 
various aspects of reactions. Loaded questions should be avoided. 

Questions may be asked orally in interviews or in writing 
through a printed questionnaire. Both these techniques have 
been described in detail in the second chapter. The interviewer 
must be able to establish rapport and secure the co-operation ot 
the people he is interviewing. He must frame his questions in 
such a manner that both the interviewer and the interviewed un- 
derstand the same thing from the question. Usually in any pub- 
lic opinion survey at first a small group is studied with open-end 
questions and then a larger sample is tested with poll or pre- 
determined response questionnaire. Later the findings are inter- 
preted. 

One way of interpreting poll results is to find out how strong- 
ly the expressed attitude is held by the respondents. The best 
method is to ask how strongly they feel about the issue—whether 
they feel very strongly, fairly strongly or indifferently. This may 
not be very satisfactory and shall have to be supplemented by 
self-rating methods showing relationship between intensity ot 
attitude and types of questions. 

Panel studies involve a sample of people who are interviewed 
repeatedly over a period of time in order to study the changes oł 
opinion occurring. In an election campaign these techniques 
would help in the study of votes in the making. It was first used 
in Erie County, Ohio, in 1940, and since then several other poli- 
tical campaigns have been studied by these techniques. Predic- 
tion in public opinion is from a sample to a total population, and 
Asch is very critical that such predictions cannot be consideret 
scientific in the true sense of the term. Even if they have ‘pre- 
dictive value within limits’ as Sargent and Williamson argue 
they are very expensive and time-consuming 


n 
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Value of public opinion surveys 

With the spread of democratic ideas and institutions, nation- 
wide polls must be carried out regularly on many social, political, 
economic, and international questions of public interest. They 
help to gauge public opinion and their results can be put to a 
number of practical uses. The large-scale nature of these sur- 
veys and the rapidity with which answers are required have en- 
couraged the use of polling in preference tu attitude scales and 
techniques. But they are not without their drawbacks. In the 
first place people may follow what the polls predict even though 
they think that it is not the correct course of action. At elections 
people crying without foundation that their party is winning are 
able to influence voting, and when the poll results follow syste- 
matic surveys they will carry greater prestige in swaying public 
opinion. 

Secondly, public opinion survey by supplying information 
about what the public is thinking may dishearten the leaders 
who are planning to change and direct their opinion in a certain 
direction. Not knowing their opinion he may to some extent 
succeed in his job. 

Thirdly, there is a danger that the public opinion survey may 
not come out true as it happened with the Readers’ Digest sur- 
vey in 1936 when Roosevelt was elected with a thumping majo- 


rity. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PROPAGANDA 


PROPAGANDA is a powerful weapon of social control, an organiz- 
ed attempt to manipulate public opinion and divert it toward a 
specific course of action. It becomes inevitable in modern age 
when democratic ideas and institutions are gaining popularity 
and public opinion has become a force to be reckoned with. it 
has assumed a powerful and gigantic role with rapid advances 
and improvement in the media of mass communication like print- 
ing, radio, and motion pictures. In this chapter we shall in- 
quire into the nature of propaganda, its effects, techniques and 
principles, how it differs from education and what defences can 
be built against its influence, 


The nature of propaganda 

Propaganda is a deliberate effort to control the behaviour and 
relations of social groups through the use of methods which affect 
the feelings and attitudes of individuals who make up the groups, 
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the enemy camp and in Germany, Italy, and Japan separate mi- 
nisteries of propaganda were set up. Their aim was aggressive 
hostile propaganda against the enemy and building up faith at 
home in the government policies and programmes, Other na- 
tions were painted as mean, unworthy and hateful, and their 
own as superior, whose place was ‘in the sun’ and who were 
destined to rule the world. In Japan the ministry was called as 
one of ‘thought control’, Freedom of thought and expression 
was a crime and those who did not agree with the state were 
traitors and landed in concentration camps. The English-speak- 
ing people, believing in democratic ways, in free thinking and 
speech, developed a great dislike to methods of propaganda 
which aimed at striking terror and regimentation of public opi- 
nion. Thus propaganda suggests a manipulation of opinions tor 
ulterior purposes. But in social psychology we are concerned 
more with facts.than with judgements on them, and our concern 
is to inquire into the mechanism of propaganda—how it works, 
what are its techniques and how effective they are—rather than 
to investigate how good or bad it is. 

Kimball Young defines propaganda as ‘the propagation of 
ideas, opinions and attitudes, the real purpose of which is not 
made clear to the hearer or reader’. ‘Propaganda is really a de- 
vice to affect our belief system’. According to Doab it is a ‘sys- 
tematic attempt by an interested individual (or individuals) to 
control the attitudes of groups of individuals through the use ot © 
suggestion, and, consequently, to control their actions’. In a 
broad sense it is a technique of influencing human actions by 
controlling their thoughts, feelings and attitudes. Some social 
psychologists like Charles Bird consider propaganda essentially 
as the application of suggestion to large groups of people in a 
planned and systematic manner. This has been facilitated by 
widespread and rapid means of communication made available 
in our own times. 

Propaganda is a form of social control and we must inquire 
what are the motives behind it and how do we distinguish it 
from other forms of social control through interaction or inter- 
communication like advertisement or education. 

It must be clearly understood that all propaganda is not mis- 
leading and deceitful. The transport authorities use every pos- 
sible medium to bring home to the people the need and impor- 
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tance of road safety measures, the public health department 
undertakes large-scale propaganda to establish a pattern of new 
attitudes toward health, food and sanitation. The Indian Red 
Cross has led several campaigns against the spread of epidemics, 
and the Central Health Ministry is employing all media of mass 
communication to bring home to the people the need and value 
of limiting their families. They have all used those techniques 
which propagandists employ but their aims are constructive and 
socially useful. Even those who indulge in false propaganda and 
spread wrong information believe that they are doing a service 
to the community. Dr Goebells, the Minister for Public Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda in Nazi Germany believed that in manu- 
facturing information and inventing stories against the enemy he 
was serving the cause of his country and was inspired by the 
highest motive of patriotism. Thus the motive of the propagan- 
dist is ultimately to influence the behaviour of individuals and 
groups whose actions affect his own safety and welfare. 


Education and propaganda 


It is not easy to distinguish between education and propa- 
ganda. There are always some people who would differentiate 
between education and propaganda on the basis of values im- 
plied in words like enlightenment, truth, beneficial. But if we 
distinguish between good and bad propaganda, enlightenment, 
truth and social benefits have a greater ch 


ance of being secured 
by propaganda than by educ 
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tion for it must teach the youth the knowledge, customs, tradi- 
tions, skills and values which constitute his social heritage. The 
culture in which one lives is a great indoctrinating influence. It 
is almost impossible for the educator to avoid indoctrination, tor 
even a belief in the scientific method or freedom has to be 
taught with a dogmatic authority and emotional appeal. In the 
face of aggressive propaganda by totalitarian states many people 
began to insist that people should be indoctrinated in the basic 
principles of democracy. In inculcating basic habits, primary 
virtues and ultimate values, teachers often resort to devices 
which smack of the mental coercion involved in propaganda. 
E. Freeman has pointed out that even the teaching of a harmless 
and objective material like that of mathematics is not free from 
propaganda and involves unconscious manipulation of attitudes. 
He cites examples from Thorndike’s Arithmetic in which 643 
problems in 200 pages emphasize the concepts of capitalism 
like buying, selling, interest, loans and wages, and preach the 
profit motive. Of course Thorndike is not carrying on any 
propaganda but when existing and accepted economic practices: 
are upheld and taught their continuation is secured. On the 
other hand Russians have tried to get rid of them, but Nazis; 
used arithmetic textbooks to impress upon the young people 
the achievements and policies of Hitler. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that there is much propaganda in education. In fact 
in communist China, for example, there is no distinction be- 
tween education and propaganda. Children’s books, books on 
history and geography, and other subjects have a clear bias 
in favour of the communist ways of thinking and living. In 
British days books on Indian history tended to glorify the bene- 
fits of the British raj. The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 is painted 
in the darkest shades and the Indian Republic has called it the 
War of Independence. Thus it is not always possible to differ- 
entiate between education and propaganda, 

Even in democratic countries a good part of social education 
has to assume the form of propaganda for quick results. 
Speeches, group meetings, books, pamphlets, charts, pictures, 
and the like contain statements dogmatically stated to influence 
and reorganize attitudes to certain courses of action, Therefore 
it ug be said that much that passes for education is propa- 
ganda. 
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~ Yet the aims of education and propaganda, or better still, 
of educators and propagandists, are very much different. No 
doubt in primary education children have to be taught almost 
all things dogmatically, but at the high school and the college 
young students are expected to think for themselves, to dis- 
cover and see relations among things and situations, to gene- 
ralize and take sides in controversies, Education seeks to deve- 
lop mind and intellect, problem-solving and creative thinking, 
initiative and resourcefulness. Disagreement, criticism and con- 


troversy are encouraged as they help to promote educational 


ends. On the other hand propaganda seeks to influence people, 
to persuade and control them through suggestion, for some 
definite course of action. There is no room for disagreement, 
challenge or fault-finding. In fact, propaganda is based on 
uncritical acceptance of specific beliefs and attitudes. Inquiry, 
reasoning and critical assessment of facts is neither called for 
nor needed. The distinction between education and propa- 
ganda is often expressed by saying that the former aims at giv- 
ing knowledge and the latter at influencing people’s beliefs and 
attitudes. Knowledge and instruction received in schools and 
colleges benefits both the individual and the society of which 
he is a member. Education is essentially a social agency. In 
propaganda such social aims are not present though in examples 
of health and social campaigns cited above social aims are the 
main motives. Generally those who differentiate between edu 
cation and propaganda compare good education with | 


paganda. If they were to compare good healthy pro 
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towards social policies. This is particularly so when radio is 
used for advertising commercial products. The advertisements 
of tooth-pastes on the radio have certainly promoted socia] pur- 
poses of dental care as those of soaps, skin creams and sham- 
poos have promoted body cleanliness. In India commercial ad- 
vertising on the radio is not permitted but millions of Indians 
listen to the commercial broadcasts from Radio Ceylon in which 
the main body of the programme is excellent, sentimental musie 
with a dose of commercial references coming in between, The 


“attractive voice of the commentator, the prestige of the manu- 


facturing firm, and the sweetness of the music are transferred 
to the product and strengthen appeal for its use. During the 
last World War, in Western countries commercial products were 
advertised in association with patriotic talks and songs. It 
strengthened national morale and also helped the publicity 
of the commercial product. 

The use of radio has emphasized that effective advertising 
should be indirect, ‘a by-product of entertainment or propa- 
ganda’. A casual examination of advertisement in any pictorial 
magazine will reveal how commodities are advertised through 
very attractive pictures of children and women. Such pictures 
are more helpful than any argument in promoting the sale ot 
things. Many of the big firms engage models for draperies as 
also for cosmetics, soaps and the like. The same face appears 
in different contexts and advertisements. Thus the aim of ad- 
vertising is public acceptance of a commercial product while 
propaganda aims at influencing the attitudes and sentiments of 
people with a view to directing and controlling their behaviour 
for specific purposes. It would not be far-fetched to describe 


advertising as commercial propaganda. 


Kinds of propaganda 
The layman classifies propaganda as good and bad, the former 


being devoted to constructive social goals and the latter to mis- 
leading the public into behaviour which benefits only a few. 
But this classification is based on moral considerations and may 
be avoided in any objective study of the techniques of propa- 
ganda. To describe propaganda as frank, honest, and direct or 
to condemn it as concealed, indirect and dishonest is to bring in 


motives of the propagandist. 
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Propaganda is usually described as application of suggestion 
and suggestion may be given directly or indirectly, in an open 
frank manner or in a concealed way. Most propagada is indirect 
and concealed, for any: direct appeal to people to change honed 
beliefs and attitudes may produce strong reaction, for they are 
a part of the personality of the individual and its criticism is 
generally not tolerated. Stories are offered and through the in- 
terest they arouse their theme is accepted. Commercial Organi 
zations selling baby food exploit people’s affection for their 
children and their strong desire to ensure their health and happi- 
ness to reap a rich harvest of profits. Their direct aim is to give 
advice about the diet of babies, how and when they should be 


fed, but winning parental confidence and interest they promote 


the sale of their product. 

During periods of national emergency, stories and songs, pic- 
tures and articles are integrated into a programme which projects 
attitudes charged with high emotions. Heroes of history are 
placed in a new light and people are prepared to follow their 
example, patriotism becomes a religion and the defence of the 
motherland gains supremacy over all values so far cherished by 
people. 

A new appointment is made and even though the person is 
not so well known small details of his past life are magnified 
into big things and a halo is built round his name so that he be 
acceptable to the public, His mediocre achievements are made 
out into landmarks and a campaign is organized to boost his 
Sreatness, 

Direct Propaganda is carried on by people whose eminent 
Position is recognized by people or on behalf of institutions and 
organizations whose public utility affects a large mass of people 
pais pi saa ae When these conditions are fulfilled direct 
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In the first place propaganda should be rooted in human mo- 
tives, desires, needs, frustrations and anxieties. If its purpose 
is to influence human behaviour in a specific direction it should 
operate through the frustrated needs of the people and seek to 
offer satisfaction of those needs. The desire to improve one’s 
looks is powerful and universal and commercial propaganda oa 
behalf of such cosmetics as will ‘whiten’ the skin is highly effec- 
tive. During the Chinese aggression people’s need of security 
was very intense and appeals for armed forces fighting on the 
front were very readily responded to. It is now being increas- 
ingly recognized that ambitions, hatreds, likes, jealousies, fears, 
anxieties and other desires supply motivation for making pur- 
chases and for determining opposition to or support of indivi- 
duals, institutions, policies or programmes. The propaganda for 
the partition of the country on communal basis was strongly 
intensified during the thirties and early forties in India, Commu- 
nal hatred and prejudices were fanned, promises of a new heaven 
on earth were made where peace, plenty, and prosperity would 
be readily available to all, and Pakistan was hailed as a rich 
land of opportunity for every Muslim, free from the dominatioa 
and tyranny of the Hindus. Fears for the self-preservation ot 
the minority community were easily aroused, communal jealous- 
ies were a ready tool, and the build-up was so effective and 
successful that even the largest political party claiming the allegi- 
ance of all sections of the population had to give way. Even 
after the Partition became a fact and Pakistan was formed, na- 
tional leaders in that country are still keeping up the hate-India 
campaign and anti-Hindu propaganda to keep up the national 
morale and national identity. 

Not all motives are clear and conscious. Hidden and uncons- 
cious motives are perhaps more powerful, and the propagandist 
recognized that overt behaviour is but the symbolic expression 
of such motives. In our country there is a lot of religious pro- 
paganda in favour of religious fairs, meetings, rituals and the 
like, and its effectiveness is due to the widespread moral conflicts 
among people, the strong desire of the masses to make amends 
for sins of omission and commission, and ensure a better deal 
in the next world. Many more obsessed with the anxiety to look 
more virtuous than they really are, responded to religious 
propaganda very readily. Similarly. in this competitive world 
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most people have an overweening ambition and are for ever 
striving for social supremacy. They do not recognize their 
inadequacy and resort to prestige buying of luxury goods like 
refrigerators, cars, and the like, just to show off and score over 
their friends and neighbours. They purchase high quality goods 
not for their perfection but for their value in boosting their 
prestige. Commercial organizations hold out all sorts of pro- 
mises of the durability, usefulness and elegance of such goods, 
offer hire-purchase terms, home delivery and after-sale service 
and persuade them into making the purchase. These goods are 
symbols of unconscious desires and motives. 

The desire to maintain health, tc secure economic wellbeing, 
to win affection and respect receive special attention from the 
propagandist. The Life Insurance Corporation of India is carry- 
ing on an incessant propaganda by stressing economic security 
in old age. The Planning Commission holds out promises fur 
the coming generations in a highly developed and industrialized 
economy and induces us to accept heavy financial burdens in 
the form of taxes so that our grand children will enjoy the pri- 
vileges which we have desired but not experienced. ‘If the 
country goes, where are we?’, ‘Produce or perish’, ‘Share in the 


nation’s growing industrial prosperity’, and the like 
some of the basic drives 
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ments of the group at which it is directed. In Rajasthan the pro- 
pagandist seldom fails to appeal to the tradition of Rajput chiv- 
alry, to mention Rana Pratap or refer to the colourful turbans 
of people which is made out to be symbol of their sense of selt- 
respect and dignity. The attitudes and values which the people 
of Rajasthan cherish and prize are continually emphasized by 
the propagandist. 

Fourthly, the propagandist must have identified himself with 
the cause or movement for which he is doing propaganda, Com- 
munist propaganda is most successful and effective in the hands 
of a confirmed communist, and propaganda for democracy and 
freedom fails when it is handled by a party or individual who 
has thrived on the suppression of individual liberties and rights. 
The leaders of the communist and Western blocs are able to 
speak with vehemence and conviction in the United Nations’ 
meetings because they themselves are ardent believers in their 
cause. A prohibitionist who drinks will be booed, as a capitalist 
who preaches socialism, 

Fifthly, propaganda must be suitably adjusted to the age, intel- 
ligence and education of the group to which it is addressed, 
for unless its contents are understood and appreciated it will have 
little effect in influencing people’s attitudes and behaviour. Pro- 
paganda must be direct and simple for the large mass of people 
are still uneducated and even: those that are do not care to get 
into. the intricacies of a political or religious argument. How 
often had Pandit Nehru to address women in rural areas and he 
always came down to their level of understanding to be able to 
have any effect on them. Even if the general public is too busy 
earning their bread or meeting their problems, they must be 
given clear-cut statements which they can straightway follow 
and accept. 

Sixthly, the keynote to successful propaganda is repetition. The 
German propaganda machine durng World War II believed 
that persistently repeated lies soon begin to be accepted as truth. 
Hitler and his henchman Goebbels created a myth in the minds 
of the German people that their place is in the sun and that in 
tellectually they are superior to other people and are destined 
to rule them. Repetition wears down resistance, and advertisers 
have long realized the virtue of repeating advertisements in pos- 
ters and neon lights. Repeated stimulation of the eye and the 
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ear catches the mind. But sometimes repetition defeats its pur- 
pose, and people see through the game and start suspecting 
the bona fides of a statement too often repeated, Repetition to 
be effective must serve some purpose. sae 

Lastly, propaganda to be effective must be indirect and con: 
cealed. When a belief has to be demolished it must be attacked 
indirectly by undermining its basis or strength. The Lite Insur- 
ance Corporation of India has a vast build-up of indirect propa- 
ganda stressing the importance of children’s education, comforts 
of retirement on an annuity, daughter’s marriage and the like. 
Ancient Hindus ensured cleanliness and sanitation by linking it 
with religion and piety. A daily bath, cleaning the house and 
washing clothes is almost a ritual in orthodox homes. Schools 
ensured discipline and obedience on the part of students by des- 
cribing it as a religious duty. And how well they succeed! 


Tools of propaganda 

Propaganda is mass persuasion, it seeks to convert people to 
accept another's leadership or his ideas, beliefs and practices. 
They may be his political views, his religious faith, the excellent 
qualities of his commercial product, or the worth of a book or 
a film. We have already discussed in the last chapter the media 
of mass communication, and in the last section the general] priv- 
ciples of effective propaganda. Let us now refer briefly to the 
Weapons in the armoury of a propagandist, 
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the Nazis and the Allies illustrated the use of these two tools. 

Slogans are short pithy phrases used to direct people’s attitudes 
and behaviour. They have a feeling tone and are highly mean- 
ingful in specific social situations, and are received very favour- 
ably by the audience. ‘Liberty, Fraternity, Equality’, ‘the tight 
to work’, ‘Peace through disarmament’, ‘Quit India’, ‘Ornaments 
for armaments’ and the like, are phrases which catch attention, 
endure in memory, are easily repeated, and appeal to the needs 
and demands of the people to whom they are addressed. 

Testimonials from eminent people are also used to give pres- 
tige to commercial products. Band-wagon statements are used 
to make an effective appeal, e.g. ‘All wise parents use . . . for 
the health of their children’, “Everybody has paid his mite to 
the . . . fund, have you?” 

Secondly, symbols are manipulated by skilful propaganda. The 
Nazis used the swastika and the banners, the ‘Heil Hitler’ and 
the badges and ribbons as indispensable parts of their propa- 
ganda machine. They also used the ‘The Jew’ as a stereotype of 
cupidity, cunning, and degenerate humanity and such stereo- 
types are also symbols. Mahatma Gandhi made a masterful use 
of symbols when he intensified appeal to Indian masses by fast- 
ing, making salt from sea water and going about in loin cloth. 
The use of symbols in religious propaganda is too common and 
obvious to need special treatment. 

Thirdly, successful propaganda makes a clever use of the indi- 
vidual psychological tendencies like suggestibility, emotional ap- 
peal, uncritical acceptance of indirect appeal, and the desire to 
emulate the crowd. Often some very logical arguments are 
offered in support of a wrong conclusion and the masses are car- 
ried by the seeming logicality of the thought process. Haif- 
truths, untruths, and deliberate lies were put forward by the 
Nazis in such a logical manner as to make them acceptable. 
Even States which have no intention to trick the public often 
present half-truths as complete truths or partial solutions as abso- 
lutely perfect solutions of problems. Food scarcity in India is 
explained away as due to rise in population while it may be 
only one of the causes. 

Lastly, clever propaganda exploits traditional attitudes for its 
own ends, and ideas and practices which are shown to be in com- 
plete harmony with tradition for which people have an emotion- 
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al regard are readily accepted. In India appeal to the tradition 
of sacrifice among Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas is not infrequent- 
ly invoked to persuade people to make sacrifices for the country 
and the community. 

In modern times propaganda is a powerful agency of social 
control, and in totalitarian states, as has already been pointed 
out, propaganda agencies are one of the regular ordinary depart- 
ments of the government. Even in democratic states public rela- 
tions departments are kept busy studying, informing and direct- 
ing public opinion. 

During World War II propaganda played a very powertul 
role. While Germans had recourse to violent, direct and aggres- 
sive propaganda, British propaganda was gentle, personal and 
subtle. The former offended people while the latter did not even 
admit that there was such a thing as British propaganda. The 
British appeal was made to selected people by personal letters 
and the United States of America entered the war on their side. 
Later organizations were set up to build up in America love 
attitudes for the British and hate attitudes for the Germans. The 
common democratic ideals and attitudes were stressed as also 
other links of language and history. 


Limits of propaganda 
The effectiveness of propaganda has its limitations. The use 
of phrases like ‘slogan-mongering’, ‘It is all propaganda’ shows 
that many people see through propaganda and do not respond 
to it. For one thing propaganda flourishes where there is ignor- 
ance and is therefore limited by a knowledge of the facts of the 
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fire. In India much of the propaganda for family planning is 
not making any headway because people have sentiments run- 
ning against it. No government in india can dare to say any- 
thing against the sacred cow though millions of unproductive 
cattle have to be maintained. Propaganda can only be as effec- 
tive as people are willing to be persuaded or to accept it. Com- 
munist propaganda falls flat on communities which are con- 
tented and prosperous. It appeals only to those who are un- 
employed and discontented. Such objective conditions often 
limit the effective role of propaganda. 


Protection against propaganda 

In the modern world all of us are exposed to a continual bar- 
rage of propaganda from commercial, religious and political 
organizations, from the merchants of toothpastes to merchants 
of political power. And the question naturally arises as to what 
one should do to preserve his freedom of judgement and action. 
He certainly cannot engage in counter propaganda against 
them. 

The first thing to do is to be circumspect about the likelihood 
of propaganda. Often propaganda is concealed and an average 
citizen finds it hard to detect it. During emergencies govern- 
ments warn the public against propaganda by fifth columnists or 
saboteurs. One should try to identify the sources and the pur- 
pose behind the communication. It may not be easy if the com- 
munication occurs just once but if it is repeated in the same 
pattern again and again one may try to detect its purpose. 

Secondly, bad, unjust, distorted or harmful propaganda can be 
controlled or eliminated by fostering healthy public opinion. It 
people are educated to cultivate a judicious attitude toward 
matters of public interest and welfare, if they are vigilant about 
their rights and privileges, and conscious of the protection law 
affords against libel and slander they may kill a good deal of 
malicious propaganda before it takes roots, Often people are 
too lazy to take legal action. 

The best defence against propaganda is to take interest 
in what happens around us and check and cross-check all that 
is heard and read. Sources of information must be examined 
and evaluated in the light of what one knows to be true and 
correct, There is no royal road to intellectual independence 
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but certainly one can cultivate habits of mental alertness and 
objective approach to their own emotions and sentiments so 
that they are not easily carried away by emotional appeals. 
Another - very effective protection against propaganda is 
spreading correct and reliable information. In India the govern- 
ment has organized information centres in important towns and 
set up radio sets in public parks for the use of the common 
people. There are public relations officers attached to every im- 
portant department whose responsibility it is to correct false 
reports and propaganda against their departments, Together 
with public libraries and a balanced press false propaganda can 
be held in check and the common man can be saved from be- 
coming a victim of it. A higher standard of social education and 
public enlightenment alone can offset the dangers of propaganda. 


Propaganda and suggestion 
Propaganda is frequently made out to be a special case of 
suggestion, and its working and effectiveness depend on the 
principle of the ideomotor suggestibility of people, that is, they 
are inclined to act out more or less automatically the suggestions 
that are given. The psychological process of suggestion gained 
in importance and popularity from the work and speculation of 
early hypnotists and from the investigations in the field of abnor- 
mal psychology. Sociologists like Tarde and Le Bon took over 
the concept of suggestion to explain social behaviour, and later 
social psychologists converted Suggestion and imitation into 
asic explanatory concepts for all social behaviour, Today social 
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situation and an inner readiness to react in a certain way. A 
number of studies have revealed that children and young people 
are more suggestible than their elders, and girls and women are 
more open to suggestion than boys and men. Similarly, the 
feeble-minded and dull appear to be more suggestible than the 
bright and educated people. But circumstances arise when the 
intelligent and educated people are more suggestible. In times 
of national emergency or impending danger it is only the wide- 
awake people with clearer perspective who are sensitive to pro- 
paganda. Again certain internal conditions like fatigue, lack of 
sleep, extreme anxiety, prolonged hunger and other factors 
which lower a person’s physical and mental vigour make people 
more suggestible, 

Some studies have revealed that certain personality types 
are less suggestible than others. Persons suffering from demen- 
tia praecox are negatively suggestible, the schizophrenics are not 
at all suggestible, the Negroes are more suggestible than whites, 
and ‘pyknics’ are the least suggestible, 

A number of experiments have shown that prestige is a power- 
ful factor in inducing suggestibility. An individual will change 
his beliefs and attitudes without argument or adequate grounds 
when another person of eminence and prestige suggests it to 
him. People listen with rapt attention to classical music of 
great names even though they do not understand or enjoy it. 
Poems, paintings or passages are considered of great merit even 
if they are wrongly attributed to great poets, artists or authors. 
Many people started thinking highly of dates and taking them 
regularly when they came to know that Mahatma Gandhi fav- 
oured them. Hair oils, soaps and other cosmetics are adver- 
tised with the photographs of film stars, and people buy them 
for their prestige value. 

Due to heightened social feeling towards fashions what the 
majority wears and uses has also great prestige value. The 
prestige of numbers or majority is often invoked by salesmen 
when they plead that everybody is wearing or using a particular 
brand of commercial product. People have a strong tendency 
to be in line with others and they change their beliefs and atti- 
tudes when they come to know what a large number of people 
are thinking and believing. 

Again the prestige of experts because of their superior know- 
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ledge and. training reinforces suggestions. The prestige of 
parents and teachers for young people, of eminent medical spe- 
cialists for patients or of eminent lawyers for litigants is high 
and what suggestions they make are accepted uncritically. It 
may be due to the fact that people have neither the knowledge 
nor the training to contradict them. Or may be that they have 
not the courage. i 

Another factor inducing suggestibility is the problem situa- 
tion which an individual is not able to understand and interpret. 
In times of great crises people readily accept suggestions from 
others. They have no standards of judgement to meet such situa- 
tions and they fall an easy prey to suggestions from others. Eco- 
nomic and political insecurities, wars, floods, riots and other 
disasters make people more suggestible, and when they are 
combined with low educational and intellectual status sugges- 
tions easily overpower them, 

But there are certain dangers in prestige suggestion, A per- 
son of outstanding merit in one field recommends purchase of a 
product for which he has no special qualifications or asks people 
to accept his advice in quite a different field. Such a course 
is not justified, and people readily see through the game, What 
does a political leader know about hair oils or medicines? What 
does a scientist know about religion or economics? Nor does the 
prestige of numbers appeal to all. Many people do not wish to 
belong to the crowd in matters of dress or food, and go by their 
own taste and standard. A radical does not accept the views of 


majority knowing full well that his own are different from 
eirs. 


Propaganda in the modern age 

The modern age has been described as an age of propaganda. 
All those who witnessed the growth of Nazi Germ 
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way for emergence and acceptance of any solution offered. 
Hitler with the actual use of force offered a solution which the 
above conditions made people accept. The success of his pro- 
paganda was due to the pre-existing conditions and the direc- 
tion and change of people’s attitudes was made effective by 
these and the systematic campaign led by Hitler's agents. This 
produced a widespread belief that with effective propaganda 
machine any pre-assumed conclusions can be put across to the 
people with telling effect, changing and directing their attitudes 
and beliefs in a very significant manner. 

Propaganda is means of mass persuasion, it makes people 
accept conclusions without subjecting them to critical discus- 
sion and analysis. In political campaigns, therefore, it brings 
in appeals to sentiments and prejudices and gives prominence 
to irrational factors in political life end thought. Manipulating 
the average voters weaknesses skilfully it is able to produce 
spectacular results. On the other hand, it increases the role and 
importance of the unscrupulous fanatic and demagogue who can 
easily and readily exploit the stupid and the unstable elements 
of the population for their ends. With intensive and quick 
media of mass communication made available by technology 
like the radio, the loudspeaker, the newspaper and the like, they 
play havoc with the opinions and attitudes of large masses of 
people. 

The organization of propaganda campaigns on a large scale 
costs money, and in any progressive country propaganda has 
increased the role and the power of the big purse. Elections are 
financed by capitalists and the successful candidates accommo- 
date them later. If the common man marvels and wails that his 
own interests do not find favour with the administration and the 
legislature he has only to thank his own indifference to political 
life and struggle. Even in highly democratic countries to do 
something big for the common man the politicians need the 
financial backing of the money-bags There is a naive belief 
in democratic countries that propaganda by different political 
parties provides for a struggle among ideas and beliefs leading 
to the survival of the fittest, but when certain tendencies in 
political thinking are backed by finance and skilful propaganda 
it can buy chances for fair fight between ideas are completely 
ruled aut. 
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Psychological warfare that is being incessantly carried on by 
big powers involves subversive propaganda. Cold war is a con- 
flict involving all types of techniques and devices to lower the 
prestige and power of the opponent short of actual use of mili- 
tary force, and propaganda is insidiously and vigorously used to 
injure the internal morale, the economic interests and the inter- 
national status of the opponent. . 

In commerce and industry propaganda boosts the sales of pro- 
ducts and the prestige of the organizations. Almost anything 
can be sold with good public relations departments and skilfully 
organized publicity so much so that in several countries there is 
a programme of consumers’ education to defend them against 
propaganda on behalf of spurious goods. 


Experimental studies of propaganda 

Several experimental studies have been made regarding pro- 
paganda. For most part they are concerned with two aspects 
of propaganda, the factors which influence propaganda and the 
effects of propaganda, but these investigations have generally 
contributed little of theoretical importance to social psychology 
and have shed little light on the processes of social interaction. 
All that they have achieved is the translation of techniques of 
propaganda in strictly psychological terms of stimulus and res- 
ponse. They study repetition, prestige suggestion, the bias in- 
duced by name-calling or conveying false information, slanting 
of facts and other devices and techniques. But they have 
served one very important purpose, they have helped to educate 
E rg the working and influence of propaganda and to 
ey E ie rai agencies operate. Thus in themselves 

prophylaxis against propaganda. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PREJUDICE AND STEREOTYPE 


AS THE wortp shrinks due to rapid means of communication 
and transport and diverse races, nations and cultures are brought 
closer together social problems of intergroup understanding and 
co-operation loom larger. It is in this context that the social 
problem of prejudice has received considerable attention in re- 
cent years. In the United States many people have prejudiced 
opinions and attitudes about Negroes or Jews, some are openly 
hostile to them and some go farthest to the extent of trying to 
exterminate them. In India where barriers between communi- 
ties, castes and even subcastes are all-pervasive and very rigid 
prejudices run high and are reflected in all areas of social living, 
interdining and intermarriages are restricted and all sorts of love 
and hate attitudes prevail in intergroup relations. There are 
social norms for each caste and community and those who de- 


viate are not only looked down upon but also punished, That 
such prejudices stand in the way of peaceful relations among 
individuals and groups is obvio 


i us enough but it is not widely 
recognized that they are harmful to all programmes of co-ordi- 
nated and harmonious development and to national solidarity 
and integration. 


The nature of prejudice 

What is a prejudice? Et 
ment, a judgement hast 
facts have been duly 


ymologically it means a pre-judge- 
y and premature, that is, before relevant 


examined. But basicall judice is an 
fac i asically prejudice is a 
attitude toward some social value implying an unfavourable or 


adverse leaning to anything without just grounds or before suffi- 


cient knowledge. It is in this sense that the term prejudice is 
being used in social psychology, 


Pos According to Newcomb, ‘A 
prejudice is thus an unfavourable attitude—a predisposition to 
perceive, act, think, and feel in Ways that are “against” rather 
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than “for” another person or group.”* Prejudice is an emotionally 
based attitude for or against an issue, individual or group, which 
ignores relevant objective criteria of judgement. Outlining the 
several characteristics of prejudice we may list the following: 

1. A prejudice is a judgement made without adequate con- 
sideration of facts. An individual having a prejudice does not 
pause to think or argue, he accepts it uncritically. He makes 
a snap judgement and stamps people into different categories 
and classes. Most of our prejudices are acquired in the home 
from parents and relations. In India a Hindu child is taught 
to mix, with some people and avoid others. There are some 
castes and communities he is taught to look down upon, he does 
not eat with them, they are not brought home nor does he visit 
their homes. Very early in childhood parents justify these atti- 
tudes by saying that low caste people are not clean, they eat 
forbidden foods or they are mean and dishonest, and young 
people acquire these prejudices without any intimate and correct 
knowledge of individual children whom they come across in 
the school or the playground, Such judgements are hasty, with- 
out foundation and irrational. 

2. All prejudices have an emoticnal component. They are 
either for or against an issue, individual or group. They have 
their basis in preferences, in likes and dislikes. Favourable pre- 
judices induce us to promote, help, love and admire people and 
things just as unfavourable prejudices induce us to injure, des- 
troy, hate and run down those against whom we are prejudiced. 
In the United States Negroes live in separate areas, are not ad- 
mitted to schools, restaurants or railway compartments for the 
whites, and have their own clubs and associations. In India Ha- 
rijans reside in separate areas in villages and towns. This segre- 
gation is the result of long and deep-seated prejudices. When 
racial prejudices become too strong they lead to outbursts of 
violence as lynching in America or apartheid in South Africa. 
The large-scale massacre of Jews by Nazi Germans is another 
illustration of racial prejudice run amuck. When groups deve- 
lop prejudices unfavourable or hostile to each other and when 
hostile and unfriendly attitudes persist for some time there 
grows a social distance between these groups. When such so- 
cial distance continues for long there develop norms, customs, 


* Social Psychology, p. 574. 
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and traditions embodying that social distance, and segregation 
becomes more or less permanent. Pakistan is the outcome ot 
that social distance which went on increasing over centuries 
between Hindus and Muslims in India, s 

3. People who have a prejudice do not recognize the fact, 
and if others point it out to them they try to explain and justity 
their prejudice by appeal to facts. Whites will cite scores of 
instances in which Negroes have misbehaved and insist that they 
have their own experience to vouch for them. During the days 
of Partition Hindus and Muslims would give a long list of in- 
cidents in which members of the other community had molested 
women, killed people and burnt houses, thus reinforcing hostile 
and unfriendly attitudes against the disliked community. But 
there were innumerable incidents of grace when members ot 
both the communities saved the life, property, and honour of 
members of the other community at a great personal risk. Those 
were seldom recalled, and prejudices were allowed to harden, 

4. Prejudices are shared in common by members of a group 
or community, otherwise they would not survive, Each indivi- 
dual strengthens the prejudices of other individuals in his group, 
and members of other groups are not judged as individuals in 
their own right but as members of the group against which 
there is a prejudice. A Negro is rejected outright simply be- 
cause he is a Negro irrespective of his personal qualities. 

5. Arising out of the last, prejudices are very harmful since 
they are irrational, untrustworthy and directed against a whole 
class of objects: or persons. 


Social effects of prejudice 


One of the most obvious social effects of prejudice is that it 
Creates social conditions v 


vhich confirm and perpetuate prejudice. 

Caste Hindus look down u ij fel Shere dept 
pon Harijans, avoid t} rive 
them of facilities for e i tS oping Ra 


; ducation, uplift, worship at the same 
a es; do not eat, live or mix with them; at places Harijans 
Ive m segregated areas, cannot draw water from the same well 


as caste Hindus, and are treated as untouchables. This only 
serves to make Harijans more backward, to lower fete standard 
of life and conduct, and to make them despicable. Thus a vici- 
ous circle is created which only helps to confirm aad strengthen 
prejudice. A prejudice results from conflict but instead of re- 
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ducing or solving it prejudice adds to social tension and conflict. 
Thus if a group is prejudiced against a certain religion, what 
its members say and what they do in relationship to the reli- 
gion itself and also in relationship to people of that faith may 
hurt them wrongly, unnecessarily, and, at times, rather seriously. 
All this may be true of just one individual’s prejudice. It is mul- 
tiplied many times when many individuals hold the same pre- 
judice. The history of communal conflicts and riots in India 
leading to the birth of Pakistan is a glaring instance of what 
harm prejudices can do. Segregation in America and apartheid 
in South Africa are the direct consequences of racial prejudices 
which affect millions of people. Too often the majority in power 
pleads that it is possible to provide equal facilities for develop- 
ment and progress even in segregation, but in actual practice 
in spite of legal sanctions segregation has only helped to 
strengthen inequalities. 

When individuals or groups live and work on the basis of a 
prejudice nobody can say that they are behaving intelligently, 
justly, or kindly, and yet prejudices against races, religions, na- 
tionalities, and political parties are very common and are readily 
accepted without question. 

Prejudices against the new and the different can hurt one in 
another way, for they close one’s mind to opportunity, A new 
venture in thinking and writing, in music, art and literature, a 
new idea in science or a new approach in architecture and 
house furnishing may all meet the stone wall of prejudice in our 
minds and we may refuse to take any notice of them. 


Are prejudices natural? 

Because prejudices are shared by all the members of a group 
or community it was commonly believed some decades back 
that they are inborn and natural, and that so long as differences 
among individuals and groups persist we cannot avoid prejudices. 
One group of psychologists spoke of natural antipathy, hostility 
or dislike against those who differ from us, and mentioned the 
instinct of pugnacity in support of their conclusion, The deep 
prejudice of the whites against the Negroes and of the Hindus 
against the non-Hindus (now a thing of the past) is cited as 
examples of the universal and all-pervasive character of preju- 
dice. In the case of the former it is the black skin and in the 
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latter it might have been dress, religious practices, food, and 
the like. But most often these are merely excuses for the ex- 
pression of prejudices already formed and developed. For m. = 
cases of prejudice against Jews there are no such signs visib 2 
in fact Jews are so like others that they cannot be es oeiato 
And it is not always possible to distinguish between Hindus ps 
Muslims from outward appearance. So the theory of dislike tor 
the unlike does not hold. . x 
Others argue that dislike of the unlike has an ethnic basis 
and may express itself in connection with cultural rather than 
physical differences, Though the Japanese are no less deve- 
loped than the Europeans differences in folkways and values pre- 
vent them from coming closer together. The Westerners often 
describe the Japanese smile as wily and insincere, and the Japa- 
nese regard the Westerners as cold. and repelling. Loyalty to 
one’s culture is a fact but that suck small differences can be 
the basis of hostility and prejudice is not quite justified, 
Psychoanalysts speak of the ‘death instinct’ meaning a univer- 
sal desire to hostility against someone. People are naturally 
aggressive, and early frustrations give rise to resentments and 
aggressions which are projected upon others, It is not that I 
hate others but others hate me. The Whites hate the Negroes 
because the Negroes hate the Whites and will attack them. 
Thus the vicious circle knows no end. Other 
it as displacement. Our frustrations are 
Finally, to call prejudices natural 
versal within a group and are shared by all members is not 
Proper. They may be universal because they 
in the social heritage of the group and form 
part of the cultural training which every child 


Freudians explain 
attributed to others. 
smmply because they are uni- 


are embedded 
an indispensable 
receives in that 


Growth of prejudices 


A much more convincing approach is that prejudices are essen- 
tially emotional attitudes, that they 


in the course of experience and that their growth and formation 
is governed by the principles of attitude formation, The social 
and psychological situations which initiate and perpetuate pre- 
judices are of many kinds, few important ones are 


and only a 
discussed here. 
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In the first place some prejudices are accepted ready-made 
from older people. In orthodox Hindu homes smoking and 
drinking are considered sinful, and children grow up believing 
that all those who smoke and drink are evil. Young people ac- 
quire the prejudices of parents and teachers. Some prejudices 
are cultural and physically and mentally healthy people also give 
evidence of prejudices in their social behaviour because they 
have grown up in culture and developed all those intellectual 
and emotional concepts of the world and its people from the 
viewpoint of that culture. Some decades back Hindus believed 
that all non-Hindus are unclean and abstained from mixing and 
eating with Europeans and Muslims alike. Such cultural preju- 
dices are the necessary consequence of the effective socializa- 
tion of an individual. Racial, religious, communal and caste 
prejudices are strong when an individual has thoroughly im- 
bibed the social norms of his culture. A true Arab will have a 
prejudice against a Jew as a true Jew will have a prejudice 
against an Arab. Many of the cultural prejudices are just ways 
in which persons of a given culture have been taught to con- 
ceive of the world and its people. 

Secondly, some prejudices arise out of misconceptions about 
the nature of other groups. Negroes are judged to be less intelli- 
gent, less clean, less moral and less civilized as Jews are judged 
to be rich, miserly, crafty, untrustworthy and of lower moral 
calibre. Such prejudices are often encouraged and strengthened 
by parents and teachers, newspapers and films. All politicians 
are crafty and unscrupulous, all teachers are sentimental or all 
doctors are hard-hearted are some of the common prejudices 
based on misconceptions about classes and groups. Most of them 
are irrational and born of ignorance or misunderstanding. In 
India interstate prejudices are strong. People have very wrong 
notions about Bengalis, South Indians, Punjabis, Marwaris and 
the like and build their attitudes on them without having moved 
and lived in those areas or states. These prejudices are due to 
irrational bias, hasty generalization or both. 

Thirdly, some prejudices are due to traumatic experiences with 
some members of groups against whom there is a prejudice. 
Most often those members are not representative of the group 
and the experiences with them are very unhappy. A person 
curtly treated by an officer begins tc think that all officers are 
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ill-mannered. A young student cruelly treated by a teacher of 
mathematics has a hostile attitude toward all mathematics 
teachers. A grocer cheated by a Bengali or a Punjabi customer 
develops a prejudice that all Bengalis or Punjabis are like that. 
A child beaten by a red nosed boy does not take kindly to red 
nosed boys in later years. One unfavourable experience with 
some person leads to an unfavourable concept and feeling in 
respect of the whole class of persons. 
Similarly, favourable experiences with one person leads to 
favourable prejudice in respect of the whole group. r 
Fourthly, personality deficiencies or abnormalities are often 
responsible for unreasoned prejudices toward other individuals 
and toward social groups of which the person is not a member. 
Several studies have been made of persons with deep prejudices 
to identify such deficiencies or abnormalities, and though no very 
clear conclusions can be drawn from these studies some of them 
reveal that people with strong prejudices lack insight, are strict 
conformists, are very emotional and are dissatisfied with their 
role and status in society. But these have to be qualified, and 
the subject will be discussed in detail in a subsequent section. 
Fifthly, many prejudices are due to ethnocentrism, the view 
that one’s own group is the centre of everything, and that all 
others are rated with reference to it, Each group nourishes its 
own pride and vanity, boasts its superiority, exalts its own gods 
and looks with contempt on others. Hindus will call Muslims 
and Europeans as ‘cow-eaters as Muslims will call Hindus 
Kaffirs’ or ‘pig-eaters’, Ethnocentrism leads people to exagge- 
rate and intensify their folkways and to run down those of 
Std ee me habits and customs, food and dress, methods 
f ic cremation, systems of marriage, bringing up 
children or nursing the old, ar the b i o 
cultural values and the acce A As = the world. These 
Foma see ape ag Prejudices are passed on 
a another, and distinctness of groups is 


maintained. As has alre ssed the more socialized: 
aliz 


» unconscious, and with a strong 
yalty anq patriotism have 
rms of behaviour only to 2 
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limited group. The tribesman who kills one of his own tribe 
may be given capital punishment, but if he kills a member of 
another tribe he may be honoured for his conduct. A person 
who accuses a soldier of his own country of atrocities may be tried 
for treason, it would be fraternizing with the enemy. Thus group 
consciousness is intensified. 

The result of this intense group identifications and conscious- 
ness is strong attitude of fear and distrust of the stranger, aver- 
sion to physical and cultural differences, and hostility to those 
who belong to other groups. The Whites fear and distrust the 
Negroes because they are ‘so black’ and the Negroes fear and 
distrust the Whites because they are ‘so pale’. Group loyalty is 
harmless and helps to perpetuate group culture, but it poses a 
big problem, if not a big danger, when it interferes with the 
freedom and social mobility of others. This happens when a 
group persuades itself that its way of life is the only way and 
seeks to impose its folkways on others at the point of bayonets. 
It is this enthnocentrism which is responsible for discrimination 
against suppressed and depressed classes or backward commu- 
nities. Prejudices arising out of ethnocentrism are highly emo- 
tional and often lead to outbursts of violence against other 
groups. 

Sixthly, prejudices arise out of competition for social values 
which are scarce or limited. Wealth, land, social recognition,, 
political power, prestige, affection of one’s fellowmen, and the 
like are not found in abundance and there is a great competition 
for their acquisition. People try to reduce competition in their 
own favour by forming cliques and groups and developing hos- 
tile attitudes toward other groups. Thus there are discrimina- 
tions in employment because employment opportunities are 
‘limited. In India casteism in trade, universities and other 
spheres of public life has been recognized. The political party 
in power gives preference to its members in distributing posi- 
tions of prestige and profit. For long there was a prejudice 
against women in all walks of life. The British rulers in India 
had developed prejudices against Indians and debarred them 
from key positions in the State. In the hey-day of their Em- 
pire the British were never tired of speaking of the White Man’s 
Burden and of the backwardness of subject races to butter their 
own bread. The virulent campaign against the Negroes in South 
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Africa is also a fight for higher economic status enjoyed by the 
White settlers which will be threatened by the Negro majority. 
Cultural isolation and segregation is being legally enforced to 
safeguard their economic prosperity and political power. 
This truth may be differently expressed that our prejudices 
are maintained and strengthened because they gratify our needs 
such as the need for status, the need to express aggression. 
Hindu prejudice against other communities presupposes a supe- 
rior status for Hindus. The poorest, uneducated Brahmin thinks 
that mentally, morally and socially he is superior to people of 
other castes and this serves to gratify his need for status. 
Frustration is very widespread and Jeads to hostility and ag- 
gression which find expression in prejudice. Even those who 
are well placed in life and have all their physiological needs 
satisfied may be socially frustrated because their desire for pres- 
tige, power, or people’s affection is not gratified. Then they ex- 
press their aggression on some group which cannot hit back 
and which is not responsible for their frustration. This is dis- 
placed aggresion, for example, head clerks are frequently 
brought to book by officers and they take it out of clerks, A 
good many of them sincerely believe that clerks let them down, 
In national conflicts all misfortun 
to the machinations of the nation 
dice. This is scapegoating in w 


es of the country are attributed 
against whom there is a preju- 


hich all aggressive energies of a 
group are focussed on another group without much justification, 


Political parties, ethnic groups or minorities 
scapegoats for the hostility and an 
How Jews were made scapegoats b 
point. But it must be cle 
does not lead to prejudice, 


are very handy 
ger of frustrated majorities. 
y Nazi Germans is a case in 
arly understood that all frustration 


Prejudice and personality 


A number of investigations have heen directed in recent years 
to the study of prejudice as a dimension of personality, The 


question is what part does personality play in the development 
of prejudice or what personality traits are found in a prejudiced 
person. A brief reference has already been made in the previous 
section that personality deficiencies or abnormalities often are 2 
source of irrational prejudices against other persons and groups- 
Now our concern is to study the nature of some of the persona- 
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lity items which are associated with prejudice. Several studies are 
available and it would be interesting to review them briefly here. 

One of the earliest studies was made by Gardner Murphy and 
Rensis Likert and it showed that anti-Jewish, anti-Negro and 
other prejudices are generally found together. A significant 
positive correlation was found between prejudice toward specific 
groups and conservative or reactionary opinions on domestic or 
international issues. 

The studies of E. L. Hartley showed that when there has 
grown an attitude of hostility toward an alien group it is usually 
generalized to all other groups without any discrimination. He 
studied the responses of samples of students from eight different 
colleges toward thirty-two groups bearing actual ethnic names 
to social distance tests. These tests had eight steps ranging 
from exclusion from the country to admission to relationship 
by marriage. Along with thirty-two groups he mixed three fake 
groups with made-up names and found that the correlation 
between responses to actual national, social or religious groups 
and the fake groups was very high, as high as 81. This 
is very significant and shows that the prejudice to those actual 
groups was extended or generalized to other groups which were 
just made up, that it is a function of the individual, and that it 
is not wholly determined by the specific group against which it 
is directed. 

The relation between prejudice and personality was exten- 
sively and thoroughly studied at the Berkeley campus of the Cali- 
fornia University under the direction of Adorno, Frankel- 
Brunswick, Levinson and Sanford. More than two thousand 
subjects were studied and the results showed that certain atti- 
tudes are found together, that certain prejudices and personality 
traits are inter-related, and that individuals who possessed one 
tend to possess others. Those who had ethnic prejudice and 
regarded members of other groups with fear and/or hostility 
were inclined to exaggerate the virtues of their own ethnic 
group, they had a clear preference for clearly defined social 
structures, readily submitted to authority, conventions, rigid 
customs and traditional values, and showed marked inability to 
solve new problems or to adjust to new situations. If a person 


is prejudiced against Jews he is prejudiced against Negroes as 
well. 
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Such studies have gradually pointed to the fact that certain 
kinds of persons suffer from prejudice. Such people are emo- 
tional rather than rational, they readily accept conventions, Cus- 
toms and traditions, and they are extremely self-centred. They 
are strongly loyal to their group, anxious and insecure, and are 
inclined to blame others for their own faults. 

Allport and Kramer studied 437 college students by a ques- 
tionnaire and their study showed that the persons who were 
more prejudiced were more inclined to conform to their parents 
ideas and to be less critical of them, that those who were more 
critical of their parents were more triendly to others, that they 
had poorer insight than those who were not prejudiced, and 
that they were more suspicious by nature. Prejudiced people 
are too conscious of their status, and they have little or no sym- 
pathy for those who work under them. 

Jahoda and Ackerman made a psychoanalytical study of forty 
anti-semitic patients in New York City and sought to determine 
what part their racial prejudice played in their personality make- 
up. It was revealed that most of them suffered from vague per- 
vasive anxiety and insecurity, an exaggerated desire to look res- 
pectable, unsatisfactory adjustments to reality and a strong sense 
of conformity. The investigation suffered from one serious Haw 
that the sample studied was highly selective and restricted in 
size and nature. 


Stereotype 

It is fairly commonly recognized that our interpretation of the 
outside world often depends on something other and more than 
what we see or hear, and that in reading the same article, listen- 
ing to the same speech or observing the same social situation 
our responses are not based on objective evidence or reasoning 
but on beliefs and ideas rigidly held by our group and called 
stereotypes. The term stereotype was first used in social psy- 
chology by W. Lippmann to refer to the ‘pictures in our heads’. 
In his book Public Opinion he pointed out that only part of our 
concept of an object consists of immediate or acquired sense im- 
pressions and the rest is ‘filled out’ with ideas about the class to 
which that object is supposed to helong. Our concept, there- 
fore, is a combination of the real and attributed character of 
the object. Earlier psychology used the term ‘apperceptive 
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mass’ to denote all those previously acquired ideas and beliets 
which colour and determine the nature of our new experiences 
and perceptions. When this apperceptive mass is standardized 
and common to members of a group it is a stereotype. A stereo- 
type is a rigid, oversimplified, or biased perception of individuals 
or groups. It is usually derogatory but need not be so. To 
people who accept stereotypes, all Negroes are ‘niggers’ dirty 
and mean, all Marwaris are stingy and miserly, all Bengalis are 
sentimental, all businessmen are ‘penny pinchers’, and all teach- 
ers are idealists. Let us study stereotyping in detail, 

In the first place stereotypes are ready-made frames of refer- 
ence for interpreting objects and events about which our know- 
ledge is not adequate. They are classificatory concepts which 
are most often false. They are rigid and fixed ways of thinking 
about a class of people and every individual we meet who be- 
longs to that class is perceived in that fixed rigid way. The above 
examples bear on this characteristic of stereotypes. 

Secondly, stereotypes are fixed and standardized beliefs which 
are passed on from one generation te another and in course ot 
time are given the status of an axiom. They are not rationally 
analysed and no attempt is made to find the truth about them. 
They are blindly accepted and if any member questions their 
validity he is ignored and if there is any contradictory fact 
upsetting them it is considered just an exception and dis- 
missed. 

Thirdly, stereotypes are based on feelings, bias and prejudice. 
They may be hasty generalizations which are emotionally toned 
or they may be analogies wrongly arrived at, but they save us 
the strain of thinking and analysing In Calcutta they decry 
an unmannerly person as ‘an upcountryman’. We see a specific 
characteristic in a well known type and complete the picture by 
supplying other traits. He is a Gandhi-topeewala, that is, he 
has the qualities of a Congressman. He is a rickshaw-puller, 
and therefore, has all those traits which are generally believed 
to be found in rickshaw-pullers, Similarly, we have statements 
like: He is a Cambridge man, he is an agitator, he is from 
Lucknow, he is an advocate, and these indicate they have the 
qualities of the class in which they are being placed. Perhaps 
we need this device of thinking in labels, of classifying people 
in a hurry, and of saving ourselves the trouble of acquiring cri- 
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tical knowledge about them, for in modern life we do not have 
the time to do it. 

Fourthly, stereotypes persist and are passed on from one gene- 
ration to another because they are very convenient ways of 
understanding and interpreting the world around us, because 
through constant use they become a part of our mental make- 
up so much so that we resent other people taking exception 
to them or in any way finding fault with them, and because 
they strengthen our association with our own group. We tend 
to perceive our stereotypes as so intimate a part of ourselves 
that we take steps to defend them when they are threatened 
by contradictory information or ridicule. 

Fifthly, stereotypes are an oversimplified description which 
works as a substitute for accurate facts or individual experience. 
Stereotypes have been described as group accepted images, 
ideas, or beliefs and they are usually verbalized, that is, ex- 
pressed in and associated with words. Bolshy, Yankee, Turk, 
and the like are words which convey more than the country to 
which a person belongs and so also statements like ‘he is a 
snake’, ‘he is an ass’, ‘he barks’. Words are stereotypes too and 
express generalized concepts. Caricatures also express stereo- 
types, as for example, cartoons of Uncle Sam or John Bull. 

Stereotypes are very difficult to modify or change, but when 
under the impact of some major incident public attitudes 
change, there is a sudden change in stereotypes. When Ame- 
Ticans came closer to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic, 
terms like Bolshevik or Commy fell out of use and the cartoons 
of Russians also disappeared. After the Chinese invasion of 
India new stereotypes have come into being. Thus although 
lag of tes are very stable, events and changes in cultural va- 

ues may bring about changes. After attaining Independence 
ad iA ho ee, se r people underwent change 
TEE, pie began to refer to the British in kinder 

: i ana and uncritically accepted, and the indi- 
vidual himself is largely if not entirely unaware of the part 
played by likes and dislikes in the process of thinking or acting: 
In our own times there is a growing emphasis on inter-grouP 
understanding and co-operation and on pulling down the divid- 
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ing walls of ethnic and religious prejudices. And, therefore, 
among educated people a strong plea is made against the com- 
mon tendency to use stereotypes for they seem to stand in the 
way of critical and rational appraisal of social situations and 
prevent understanding between groups and individuals. But with- 
out the use of stereotypes interaction would not be possible. 
Through them we are able to organize our pattern of expecta- 
tions and responding to groups or individuals as if they were 
of that pattern. Valid stereotypes are based on well organized 
roles, accurate knowledge, and lead to accurate predictions, 
Entering a big office building I see a lady sitting behind a desk 
at the gate and I presume that she is a receptionist, ask her where 
I will meet a certain official and receive a helpful reply. My 
stereotype of a receptionist is valid and helpful. But many ste- 
reotypes are based on inadequate knowledge, on rumour, hear- 
say or newspaper gossip. Too many elderly people attribute 
trouble at a cinema, a restaurant or a railway station to college 
students. They have heard stories of indiscipline among stu- 
dents though they have not met many of them and build stereo- 
types which are not valid. That women take long to decide, 
cannot keep a secret and the like are stereotypes which conti- 
nue to flourish among males, as men are bullies, they are brutal, 
seeking their own pleasures and the like are stereotypes which 
are commonly found among females. They are based on in- 
sufficient knowledge and uncritical acceptance of what others 
pass on as gospel truth, 


Some experimental studies of stereotypes 

The first study of Stuart Rice revealed that our concepts of 
men and occupations often lead us to wrong conclusions. He 
took nine portraits from a newspaper of a bootlegger, a Euro- 
pean Prime Minister, a Soviet envoy. a financier, a labour leader, 
two manufacturers, an editor-politician and a United States se- 
nator, and presented the pictures and occupations in a mixed 
order to a large number of college students asking them to match 
the two. More than half the students could identify the boot- 
legger from his loose dress because it fitted their stereotype. 
Half the students identified the Soviet envoy as European pre- 
mier and half the students identified the premier as an envoy. 
Stereotypes based on dress and bearing determined these 
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identifications. Some of them were true others were false. 

In another study Katz and Braly asked university students to 
list traits which they believed were characteristic of the Ger- 
man, Italian, Negro, Irish, English, Jewish, American, Chinese, 
Japanese and Turkish peoples. A total of 84 different traits 
thus obtained was presented to 100 students and they were 
asked to select those traits which are characteristic of each na- 
tionality. An examination of such lists revealed that they agreed 
with the popular emphasis found in newspapers and magazines. 
78 per cent students regarded Germans as scientific minded, 53 
per cent regarded Italians as artistic, 84 per cent regarded Neg- 
roes as superstitious, 79 per cent regarded Jews as shrewd, 45 
per cent regarded Americans industrious, and 54 per cent re- 
garded Turks as cruel. Toward the Germans, Negroes and Jews 
attitudes were the most stereotyped. The Katz and Braly study 
was made in 1932 and in 1950 another investigator G. M. Gil- 
bert repeated the same technique with a new generation of 
students of the same university to find that their attitudes were 
less stereotyped and the agreement was much smaller, This he 
attributed to the weakening or ‘fading’ of stereotypes. 

Numerous studies have been made of how people defend 
their stereotypes, how they react to political labels, how im- 
portant words are in determining approval or disapproval of 
political issues and the like. The above experimental studies 
briefly outlined also serve to indicate that the existence of stereo- 
types is very helpful in promoting agreement among people and 
thus providing a basis for public opinion, 


Social distance 

The concept of social distance is used to express the extent 
and degree of unfriendliness and hostility between groups, The 
Bogardus social distance scale has already been described in 
the last chapter and the scope for its application to the study of 
social distance among castes and communities in Indi 
already been indicated. The scale will reveal the amount of 
acceptability of different groups. There are some with whom 
we would like to interdine and intermarry, there are others with 


whom we would only interdine but not intermarry, and there 
> 


are others with whom we would neither interdine nor inter- 


marry. In between there are many more shades and degrees. 


a has 
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There are groups with whom we may dine only in a public 
restaurant, that is, neither at our place nor at theirs. Or men 
alone may interdine at each other's place but not women, Or 
we may interdine on ceremonial occasions but not otherwise. 
Similarly, there are castes and subcastes whose daughters may be 
married in our family but whom we do not give daughters in 
marriage. Wherever society is so divided into a hierarchy 
of communities, castes, subcastes and the like, groups are placed 
at varying social distances from each other. Historically such 
attitudes must have been developed on account of varying 
degrees of hostility and unfriendliness toward other groups. 
When such attitudes persist for a long time social distance 
comes to be accepted by groups concerned and is established 
as a group norm. Harijans, Muslims and Caste Hindus have 
accepted such social norms almost as a part of their religion, 
and for a long time there was no resentment at such attitudes. 
These communities lived in separate parts of the town, they 
had their own water supply—wells, tanks, their own burial or 
cremation grounds, eating places, social customs and ceremonies, 
Much of the social distance is being bridged, and communities 
are coming much closer together, and it is hoped that with 
growing emphasis on secularism and national solidarity social 
distance among various sections and groups of the Indian popu- 
lation will tend to decrease appreciably. 


Areas of prejudice 
Intergroup prejudices are found in all parts of the world, and 


different races, nationalities, religious communities, and ethnic 
groups have attitudes toward each other which are based on ex- 
clusiveness, unfriendliness and hostility. We shall now study 
some of the major areas of prejudice. 

Racial prejudice based on colour is most rampant and bitter 
in America, South Africa and in some Western countries, At 
first Negroes were pushed into slavery and later they were 
emancipated without any social or other preparation, The 
Kas value system of American life implying the essential di gnity 
of the individual, the fundamental equality of all men, and the 
inalienable rights of freedom, justice, and fair opportunit is 
flatly contradicted by the racial caste system of the South oe 
the widespread prejudice in all sections gives only second-class 
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citizenship to the Negro. In spite of legal battles segregation 
in actual practice continues and is found in restrictions in voting, 
use of transport, schools, clubs and restaurants, and in discri- 
mination in the working of the police and the law courts, in 
employment and property rights, in public relief and several 
aspects of social intercourse. 

Attitudes in the South are still more rigid based as they are 
on racial arrogance and superiority. Raciai prejudice is deeply 
rooted in their culture. Whites avoid the Negroes, consider 
them sub-human, immoral, dishonest, stupid, irresponsible, 
highly sexed and all that is bad and mean. The conflict bet- 
ween the white and the coloured is bitter in the South, and the 
competition between the whites of lower strata and the colour- 
ed people is very keen so much so that it leads to rioting and 
lynching when the former are frustrated. The Negro is made 
into a scapegoat and considered the cause of all economic dif- 
ficulties. The Negro is feared and avoided, feared that he might 
beat the white in economic struggle and avoided that he might 
outrage their women. There are double standards for the 
whites and the Negroes, and sexual crimes on the part of the 
latter are grossly exaggerated. Lynching is resorted to as a 
method of social control, and though its frequency has declined 
in recent years it is still a great threat to the Negro. 

In the North the whites have a patronizing attitude toward 
the Negro and the achievements of the latter are often glorified 
only to show that they, the Northerners, are more considerate 
and liberal than people of the South. But in the face of strong 
competition from the Negroes for jobs and the like this broad- 
mindedness vanishes. Prejudices continue in spite of legal 
reliefs, 

The Negroes partly accept the position and now and then ex- 
press resentment against such prejudice and discrimination, Their 


resentment is often expressed on members of their own commu- 
nity. Their leaders are concerned mor 


lift and legal safeguards for the com 
for more political power, more educa 
nomic opportunities, a higher standar 
curity and more human dignity, Soci 
roes have developed an attitude of se i 
cency and the lower class accept the 
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The Americans have the Negro problem on their conscience 
and a good many of them are really keen to solve it. More 
Negroes are being admitted to universities and some of them 
have made their mark in American life. Progress in technology 
has reduced the need of human labour and together with the 
impact of science and liberal ideas on white leaders the Negroes 
are entering into all areas of life and work. The pressure of 
world events is challenging the tradition of racial prejudice in 
America. It is hoped that in course of time this prejudice will 
soften and wear away. 

Communal prejudice in India has worked a havoc for more 
than a century. It was not only religion that divided Indians 


into Hindus and Muslims but in course of time they developed _ 


different social systems, dress, food, language, manners and mo- 
rals. They lived in separate areas in a town, did not interdine 
and did not intermarry though here and there a few isolated 
cases did occur. The foreign government took advantage of the 
communal differences and through their policies intensified their 
conflicts and prejudices under the guise of maintaining strict 
neutrality in religious. matters. Often communal conflict broke 
out into open rioting and incidents like music before mosques, 
sacrificing the cow or clash of religious processions were ex- 
ploited to suppress both the communities and make out a case 
for the white man’s burden on this subcontinent. Legislative 
controversies over language, reservations of seats for communi- 
ties, distribution of jobs on communal basis and the like were 
made full use of to keep the flames of communal bitterness burn- 
ing. Hindus and Muslims, though of the same stock and hav- 
ing common bonds of history and culture developed very hos- 
tile attitudes toward each other. They had separate schools and 
colleges, separate hostels and hotels, separate places for drink- 
ing water at railway stations, separate hawkers, social, educa- 
tional, and political organizations. Top-rank leaders of both the 
communities, particularly the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress like Gandhiji,-Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru saw 
through the mischief and did a lot to relieve communal tension 
and bring about communal harmony, but the British Govern- 
ment with the help of the die-hards in both the communities 
always frustrated their efforts. The Muslim League developed 
a theory of two nations—Hindus and Muslims, and asked for 
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a separate homeland. Thus communal prejudices were inten- 
sified and culminated in complete mutual distrust and the birth 
of Pakistan, 

Communal prejudices have not ceased after the partition of 
the country and the holocaust coming in its wake. Even today 
Pakistan is carrying on an unceasing campaign of hatred against 
India for two obvious reasons, to keep up the communal preju- 
dice which gave them Pakistan and convert it into a more res- 
pectable political prejudice, and to preserve and strengthen its 
separate entity ruling out any possibility of alignment or co-ope- 
ration, Too often Pakistan leaders are over-eager to explain 
their prejudice against India as due to such disputes as that over 

_ the Kashmir issue, but students of social sciences are of the 
opinion that such strong prejudices die hard and will kick up 
some other issue to maintain themselves. The Hindu mino- 
rity in West Pakistan has been entirely wiped or driven out and 
in East Pakistan it is struggling to survive even as second-class 
citizens. 

In India communal prejudice is wearing away. But for a few 
isolated incidents which are usually aroused by what happens 
across the border Muslims are guaranteed equal rights and faci- 
lities in all areas of life and can aspire to the highest office in 
the state. 

During British days colour-prejudice between the white rulers 
and the Indians was fairly strong and deliberately taught. 
Indians were rarely trusted in positions of importance, and there 
were separate and exclusive clubs, iesidential areas, railway 
compartments and the like. After Independence thanks to the 


wisdom and broadmindedness of the Indian leaders the old bit- 
terness felt by Indians has r 


ones melted away and is replaced by 

Harijans too are victims of deep prejudice on the part of caste 
Hindus. For ages they were considered untouchables and lived 
like outcastes. The caste system was so rigid as to rule out all 
prospects of social mobility and on a a 
was no redemption. Mahatma Gandhi 
through his example and preachin, 
movements for social uplift and 
today enjoy equal rights and speci ivi 
education and employment, some 
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tions in the government, and socially too the prejudices are sott- 
ening and wearing away. 


Reduction of prejudice 
In a way the last section has indicated fairly clearly some 


of the practical steps which may be taken to reduce prejudice. 
What attempts have been made to study and analyse causes 
of prejudice reveal that prejudices have many phases and as- 
pects, they are due to many causes and must be attacked from 
many sides. Too many well-meaning people believe that legis- 
lation will do but laws are effective only when people accept 
them. Educational and social campaigns under the direction 
and guidance of prestige figures in society go a long way to 
soften prejudices. Social reformists like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Swami Dayanand, Mahatma Gandhi and scores of other emi- 
nent social leaders brought about radical changes in the outlook 
and approach of people in a matter of years, and broke down 
barriers built in centuries, Their own example was a beacon 
light to the masses. Legislation no doubt strengthened their 
-hands and they prepared the ground for the acceptance of laws. 
Harijan entry into temples is a glaring example of what a pres- 
tige personality can do and achieve. 

Again better ethnic relations can be built by growing mutual 
understanding and presentation of facts about social relations 
in an objective and critical manner. Reduction of prejudice is 
a problem of social change and social changes take place through 
ideas. Therefore educational and social campaigns are far more 
effective than legislation. Higher education and shared and 
common experiences in public life will raise people above nar- 
row prejudices and bring about close integration of different 
groups and classes. In India the government is very much alive 
to the problem of national integration and concrete steps are 
being taken to bring different sections of the population closer 
together. There are programmes of promoting international and 
interstate understanding such as interchange of officers and 
teachers, facilities for travel, youth festivals, national solidarity 
days, tournaments and conferences. All these help to bring 
people from different classes and states together and reduce 


prejudice. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND GROUPS 


THE INDIVIDUAL is born not only into a physical world of things 
but also into a social world of persons and groups, each with 


its own established patterns of behaviour. It is through inter- 
action with such persons and groups that the individual gradually 
becomes human and social. Such interactive processes have 


already been described. 


Whether these groups have the simple organization of a pri- 
mitive rural type or the complex and complicated structure of 


a modern urban society, it is through membership of, and asso- 


: ciation with, such groups that the fundamental needs and pur- 
poses of an individual are satisfied, and his major accomplish- 
ments and frustrations are experienced. Let us study some 


major aspects of social organization. 


Social organization 


The fact of social organization is too obvious to need special 
emphasis. We live in families, are members of clubs, work in 
an office or an institution, use the post office, libraries, banks, 

: and railway trains, and are defended by an army. The admi- 
nistrative machinery, medical health service, the markets, muni- 


cipalities and scores of other areas of work and life are examples 


of social organization. Through them we satisfy our fundamen- 
tal needs and realize our main purposes. Their structure and 
function are so planned and regulated that they serve our col- 


lective needs and interests. 


That social organization has changed from time to time is also 
a commonplace phenomenon. In primitive days social organi- 
zation of the tribe or the village was very simple. The needs 
were elemental, tools and implements were crude, and the social 
bonds were determined by the simple drives of food, shelter, and 


sex. 
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With the development of civilized community living some in- 
dividuals showed greater efficiency or special powers in specific 
areas of life and work, and there arose the need of specializa- 
tion of function both for individuals and groups. There was a 
fighting class as there was a merchant or a priest class, and 
there were doctors, chiefs, builders, tool-makers, and the like. 
Thus economic and social roles developed, and specific patterns 
of behaviour became associated with members of specific groups. 
Such groups had peculiar forms of dress and deportment, pecu- 
liar social norms, training, rites, and the like. Primitive tribes 
had strict codes of discipline, courses of training for the young, 
detailed rites and ceremonies, and as human society became 
more and more highly complicated developing complex needs 
and facing intricate problems, it became more and more highly 
organized. The nature of such organization was determined by 
numerous factors like geography, threats from other groups, 
economic resources, cultural influences, interests and needs, The 
individual is seldom aware of this total pattern of social organi- 
zation. He is aware only of the groups to which he belongs or 
of the groups which make up the total social structure. We 
shall study the nature and types of such human groups. 


What is a group 
The term ‘group’ means different things to different people. To 
some people any collection or assembly of people at a place, 
in the street, a railway compartment or a hospital is a group. 
To others it means a number of people resembling each other in 
some respect as sex, age, race, or occupation. To them women, 
boys, Negroes or doctors are groups. But in social psychology 
such class names are not groups. Mere classification of persons 
does not yield groups. Kimball Young ‘defines a group as ‘two 
or more persons in a state of social interaction? T, M. New- 
comb thinks that ‘a group consists of two or more persons who 
share norms about certain things with one another and whose 
social roles are closely interlocking’. W, J. H. Sprott in his ad- 
persons who interact with one oe p PD oi Soret È 
ier in a given context more 


else’. Let us study some of the 
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to a psychological group. This may mean overt action, asso- 
ciation, and communication, but some sort of give-and-take is 
involved. People may be logically grouped according to their 
height, age or weight or they may be grouped according to sex 
or occupation. Such grouping may be of value to the sociologist 
and social psychologist in so far as it gives an idea of the com- 
position of groups but it tells us nothing about the status and 
roles of the members of a group, their way of life or their norms 
of behaviour. It is of no psychological value. A village is a 
group in so far as its residents interact with each other. Women 
do not form a group but a women’s association formed to resist 
high prices is a group because such women work together for a 
common purpose. 
Secondly, as Sprott has stressed, this interaction should be ‘in 
a given context’. Women in an association work for its cause, 
but in the family they interact to promote the welfare of their 
In modern society an individual is a member of seve- 
and acts differently in the context of goals and pro- 
This means that at any given time 
rs of one group more than they in- 
This relatively exclusive interaction 
liar to psychological groups. 
ve consciousness of the 


children. 
ral groups 
grammes of each group. 
they interact with membe 
teract with anyone else. 
in a given context is pecu 
Thirdly, in a group members must ha 
group as a group, that is, they are aware of their membership. 


This hos no reference to the concept of group-mind or social 


consciousness. All that it means is that members perceive each 


other as belonging to one whole or unity. 

Fourthly, members of a group pursue common goals and pur- 
poses. Often such goals and purposes are not consciously con- 
ceived and the purposive unity may lie dormant, but in times 
of stress and danger to the group this unity of purpose is ex- 
ollective action or inaction. How the Indian nation 
lective consciousness and behaviour when the 


pressed in c 
was roused to co! 
Chinese attacked her in 1962 is a case in point. 

Lastly, since groups are dynamic entities and their members 
interact for the attainment of specific goals and purposes social 
norms of behaviour are bound to arise. Such social norms or 
standards of behaviour are mutually accepted. They are frame- 
works of expectations. When two people interact in any group 
one behaves in such a manner as to evoke a particular response 
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in the other, and the second will respond in such a manner as 
to fit in with the expectations of the other. This is essential 
for the continuance of interaction’ within the group. What are 
are just codified expectations within a group. The persistence of 
termed ‘manners’, etiquette, customs, good form or traditions 
such expectations ensures the continued existence and solida- 
rity of the group. The influence of such social standards may 


be weak or strong depending on the rigidity of social organiza- 
tion in the group. 


Kinds of groups : 

Human groups are of many kinds, and sociologists and social 
psychologists have taken pains to describe them in detail, Some 
groups have long histories, they have several sub-groups and 
elaborate organization in which the roles and statuses of indivi- 
duals are carefully laid down together with rules and regula- 
tions governing their behaviour. Such groups have a high 
degree of persistence and stability. In modern times with rapid 
means of communication and transport and an ardent desire 
on all sides for mutual understanding and co-operation the world 
or mankind itself is a group. Then there are smaller groups 
like races and nations, advanced people and backward people. 
Recently there was a conference at Cairo of Afro-Asian non- 
aligned nations. Then there are geographical groups like Euro- 
peans, Asians, Americans or Africans. For purposes of social 
psychology the dimension of size in groups is not so important 
as that of interstimulation and interaction, and therefore, social 
psychology is interested mainly in what have come to be known 


as ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ groups, in and out groups, and for- 
mal and informal groups. 


Primary and secondary groups 
C. H. Cooley was the first to stress the nature and importance 


of primary and secondary groups and bring out the distinction. 
The primary group has the strongest bonds of intergroup rela- 
tion. In the words of Cooley, : 


By primary groups I mean thi i 
1 ose characte: inti 
face association and co-operation, hte eS 


They are primary i 

à j ry in severa] senses, 
but chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature 
and ideals of the individual. The result of intimate association is 2 
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certain fusion of individualities in 2 common whole, so that one’s very 
self, for many purposes, at least, is the common life and purpose of 
the group. Perhaps the simplest way of describing this wholeness is 
by saying that it is a ‘we’; it involves the sort of sympathy and mutual 
identification for which ‘we’ is the natural expression.* 


A primary group is relatively small and its members can all 
have intimate face to face contacts with other members, This 
cannot be said of a nation, a community, a teachers’ association 
or the Indian National Congress. Interaction and interstimula- 
tion between members of the primary group is direct, and the 
social stimuli are of intimate and personal character. Primary 
groups involve warm emotional relationship and members meet 
each other very frequently. The family is the universal primary 
group. It is the first and usually the most lasting primary 
group. The child is socialized mainly in this group. Members 
of a family live, act and think together, each willingly makes sac- 
rifices for others, shares responsibility and co-operates with 
others in many activities of the home. The size of the family 
has little or nothing to do with the collective feeling ot 
members. 

Another primary group is the play-group, especially of child- 
ren. It also is an intimate and direct face to face relationship, 
and involves a strong we-feeling. There are common interests 
and common activities, joint planning of play programmes and 
wholehearted co-operation in carrying them out. The gangs 
of teen-agers have very strong group loyalties so much as to 
overrule family loyalties at least for some time. 

Another primary group is the neighbourhood which has com- 
mon elements as manners, traditions, modes of speech. There 
is a spirit of fellowship and direct personal relationships. 

Then there are very small primary groups which may be called 
congeniality groups and in which people discover a sense of 
friendliness and congeniality on being thrown together. Such 
groups are often leisure-time groups, they are highly informal 
and have no rules or formal meeting places. 

These groups are called primary because they are first both 
in time and importance. They have a great effect on the deve- 
lopment of personality because in the early formative years of 


*C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribners), p. 23, 
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infancy and childhood every individual lives and moves in them. 
Cooley very appropriately describes them as ‘the nursery of 
human nature’. They teach the child sentiments of loyalty, 
fairplay, ambition, sympathy, and fellowship which help to 
change the individual into a person. 

It must be noted, however, that contacts may be direct, face 
to face, without being intimate as it happens in any meeting 
place like a railway compartment or a cinema house. Or alter- 
natively it may be intimate without being face to face as it 
happens among pen-friends or members of a small association 
or committee who take decisions by correspondence. According 
to Cooley the essential elements are close intimacy, face to face 
contact, and a fusion of personalities. Some members of a family 
may go abroad for several years and still belong to the primary 
group. 

In primitive society people’s contacts and associations are all 
of the primary sort. The same thing holds true of small village 
communities. In large urban societies group life is highly differ- 
entiated and a person may be a member of scores of other 
groups like the political party, rate-payers’ association, tennis 
club, consumers’ co-operative, professional union. These groups 
are not only differently organized and have a different structure, 
but they also give a different type of experience which lacks 
in intimacy and total identification. They are secondary 
groups. It is within the context of primary groups that we find 
the deepest satisfactions and the most provoking frustrations, 
because such groups are more closely involved in the satisfac- 
tion of our more basic needs like hunger, thirst, sex, love and 
security. 
eg a groups are characterized by relationships which are 

casual, abstract, intellectualized, and indirect, and less per- 
sonal and intimate, One’s profession, school. so ial l i li 
tical party, religious bodies, club bp sr epi DE 
> s or brotherhoods are examples 
of secondary groups. No doubt people do get A pi 
volved in the defence of these groups or in the sao = ar 
aims and objectives, but such involvement is ri ao ae eee 
ward some symbol or abstract idea of the usua y directed to: 
toward its individual members. In mod group rather than 
snp aaiupe wee DË grent impor! odern civilization second- 
, sa portance. They reflect and express 
the cultural life of the community. 
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Secondary groups satisfy partial and special needs and in- 
terests, and are sometimes described as ‘special interest groups’ 
They do not involve face to face contact as leaders of pacifist 
movement in several countries carry on their programme through 
letters and circulars. And even face to face contacts may not 
lead to intimacy as happens in a railway compartment, Second- 
ary groups because of specialized interest are able to chalk out 
elaborate programmes, frame rules and regulations governing 
their procedure and set up offices und institutions. In such 
organized groups the roles of members are carefully defined 
and some members are selected or elected to play leading roles 
as office bearers. Some secondary groups persist and become 
permanent institutions. 

Kimball Young points out that ‘the basic habits, attitudes, 
and roles built up in primary groups carry over to one’s partici- 
pation in secondary associations’. Impatience with, and hosti- 
lity to, authority, fellow-feeling, and leadership are attitudes 
which people acquire in the family or the play-group, and then 
carry them into later life in secondary groups. 


In-groups and out-groups 

This distinction is based on intergroup relations. The in-group 
is the we-group in which members kold together and have a 
sense of loyalty, friendliness, co-operation and unity toward the 
group. There is a feeling of love and sympathy toward members 
of one’s own group, and we are kindly disposed toward people 
whom we recognize as belonging to our own group. In mo- 
ments of stress and crisis our obligations to our own group grow 
stronger. 

The out-group is others’ group and our feelings toward the 
out-group are of dislike, avoidance, opposition, hatred, and ag- 
gression. The out-group is the opposite of the in-group and we 
have no sense of loyalty, co-operation or sympathy with mem- 
bers of the out-group. On the contrary we have prejudices 
against them. Our social organization is such that in-groups 
and out-groups are common features of it. We have both favour- 
able and unfavourable attitudes toward groups, the former is 
an in-group and the latter is an out-group. 

For every in-group to which you belong and for which you 
have a sense of loyalty, there may be out-groups whose mem- 
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bers are for themselves members of in-groups and your particu- 
lar group may be considered by them as an out-group. Mem- 
bers of the National Congress consider their own political party 
as an in-group and other parties like the Muslim League or the 
Swatantra Party as out-groups. Members of the out-groups 
also feel likewise. 

It was once the hope of social scientists that the develop- 
ment of rapid means of communication and transport would help 
to bring different peoples in the worid closer, steam-rolling all 
differences and helping to emerge one universal way of life and 
one universal set of personality norms, and that peoples of the 
world would be able to live together in peace and understand- 
ing. But mankind continues to be split into numerous groups 


each with its own social norms and contemptuous of the norms 
of other groups. 


Status at birth, colour of the skin, religion, accidents of migra- 
tion, economic disparities and the like determine to which group 
an individual will belong. His socialization means developing 
in him some degree of in-group feeling. All men are not bro- 
thers, some are and some are not. Some are his ‘friends’ and 
some his ‘enemies’. Such distinctions whatever their basis, be- 
tween in-group and out-group will continue to divide the world. 


Formal and informal groups 
This distinction is based on the structure of groups, that is, 


members is cle: 
them. Such d 
thought out, and often there are courses of training for these 
roles, Business organizations, the civil service or a university 

They require of its members strict discip- 


routine looks hollow and fails, 


groups are intent only on carving out a career for themselves 
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and make a fetish of rules of procedure neglecting the main ob- 
jectives of the group. Such members try to play safe, are over- 
cautious and timid, and consider means as ends. - 

There is a growing reaction against formal organization of 
groups and too many heads of institutions are inclined to meet 
their subordinates informally to win their personal regard and 
co-operation, and to get things going and done. In business 
transactions the need and value of informal, free and easy social 
behaviour is being increasingly recognized, and many deals are 
made over a cup of tea. An informal group is not hedged in by 
rigid rules and modes of procedure, and members enjoy greater 
freedom of thought and action. A class-room is a formal group, 
some decorum between the teacher and the students has to be 
maintained, some social distance emerges between the two but 
all over the world educationists are emphasizing that teachers 
and students should meet oftener in informal ways so that they 
may know each other more closely for it is in informal give-and- 
take that teachers’ influence on students can be more effective. 


Membership and reference groups 

Membership groups are those to which an individual actually 
belongs, such as the family, the play-group, the school. Refer- 
ence groups are those to which he likes or aspires to belong to 
gain prestige or material advantage. In modern sociey every- 
body is engaged in a race to excel others and rise higher, and 
one of the ways is to align himself with higher status groups. 
A lecturer is a member of the college staff but he aspires to 
belong to the university staff, to its executive council and other 
bodies partly because that will give him prestige and partly 
because he will draw material advantage from their member- 
ship. These are reference groups. In group life there is a 
constant struggle between what one is and what one wants to 
be. This distinction between groups is based on the status needs 


of individuals. 


The group mind 
Some years ago social scientists and social philosophers used 


the concept of ‘group mind’ to explain why the behaviour of an 
individual in a group is different from his behaviour when he is 


alone. They were concerned with the social behaviour of the 
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individual and the collective behaviour of groups. Distinctions 
between different types of groups were drawn to bring out the 
different psychological atmosphere of different groups. The 
social psychologists of the previous generation held that a 
group has a will, a consciousness, and a mind of its own as in the 
past social philosophers had held that collective life and beha- 
viour presupposes an entity over and above that of an individual 
to explain collective behaviour. Let us study some of these 
hypotheses. 

Early in the eighteenth century Rousseau put forward the con- 
cept of the General Will to justify the behaviour of large masses 
of people. He held that man is egoistic by nature and it is 
only for his self-preservation that he entered into a contract 
and formed society. His political philosophy attached great im- 
portance to the individual but he had to explain the conflict be- 
tween the interests of the individual and the demands of society. 
He therefore put forward the theory that every individual has 
two wills, one personal and private and the other public or com- 
mon which he called the General Will. The General Will is al- 
ways right because it is disinterested and public-minded. It is 
the will of society itself, and society is a moral being possessed 
of a will which seeks the preservation of the whole and the parts, 
and is a source of the laws. The General Will is the voice ot 
the people, in fact the voice of God, always pure, constant, and 
unalterable. All questions affecting society are the concern of 
this General Will. 

For Hegel the universe is the manifestation of an Idea or 
Absolute Spirit. The various institutions and the state are ex- 
pressions of the Absolute Spirit. The national leaders and ofli- 
cers of Germany are carrying out the behests of the mind of 
the German nation. Like Hegel Bosanquet employed the meta- 
physics of absolute idealism to justify his political theory, The 
individual is a part of the Absolute. It is finite and strives to be 
perfect. His moral and political obligations imply a sense of 
perfection which is the voice of a General Will. No one is cons- 
cious of it but it is expressed in the various institutions of so- 
ciety. The family, the church and the state a: i ot 
the General Will. The state is supreme and f re expressions S 
ligations though it is the guardi : “Spironnmorl A 

Th guardian of the whole mortal world. 

e concept of General Will is not capable of being verified, 
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s - 
it has worked havoc in political history, and: it has not. helped 
to make social phenomena more intelligible. The so-called na- 
tional mind does not always act in the best interests of indivi- 
duals. The state is personified, but all its actions are neither 
honourable nor do they always promote the good and welfare 
of the people. States have made mistakes and played havoc 
with the lives of people. Nor do the best leaders always agree 
as to what is good for the people. Self-conscious activity and 
will can be attributed only to a person and not to a collection 
of persons who may be pulling in different directions, 

Two sociologists Espinas and Durkheim Were very much im- 
pressed by two facts, one that social groups are not mere col- 
lections of individuals but they have a continuity and a reality 
of their own, and second that in each group there are uniformi- 
ties of behaviour known as customs, conventions and mores, Just 
as the individual is an organic unity of mental states and acti- 
vities, the society is an organic unity of individuals, Social 
groups are real, they adapt themselves to changing situations 
like the individual, and like him they are self-conscious, Society 
has mind and consciousness. Durkheim elaborated the analogy 
between the individual and society, and held that an aggregate 
of people have experience and consciousness, . 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century Le Bon used the 
concept of ‘collective or group mind’ to explain how differently 
individuals behave when they are in a group, particularly in a 
crowd. He held that in a crowd a new entity or mind comes 
into being differing in character from the minds of individuals 
composing it. Individuals in a crowd feel, think, and act in a 
manner quite different from that in which they feel, think, and 
act in isolation. ‘When a certain number of individuals are 
gathered together in a crowd for purposes of action, from the 
mere fact of their being assembled there result new 
cal characteristics which are added to the racial char: 
Their conscious personality vanishes and there is j 
The individual becomes 
guided by his will. He possesses th 
the ferocity and the enthusiasm of a 
is wholly impulsive, chan eable and irri À oy 
faculty and is extremely eredua nthe T has AO ritica] 


Ap There are no inhibit 
and no restrictions of an intellectual thoughtful a 
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People in a crowd feel all-powerful. Whoever be the individuals 
who compose a crowd, and however like or unlike be their 
mode of life, their occupations, their character or their intelli- 
gence, the fact that they have been transformed into a group 
puts them in possession of a sort of collective or group mind. 
‘The crowd is a provisional being formed of heterogeneous ele- 
ments which for a moment are combined exactly as cells of a 
body.’ 

William McDougall in his Group Mind repudiates the notion 
of collective consciousness put forward by idealists like Hegel 
and Bosanquet and puts forward his case for a group mind in a 
more acceptable manner. By mind he understands an organ- 
ized system of mental or purposive forces, and in this sense, he 
thinks, society may be said to possess a collective mind, for 
society is simply an organization which can be explained in 
terms of mind. That is, it is constituted by the system of rela- 
tions between the individual minds which are its units, He 
offers three grounds for this statement. In the first place, accord- 
ing to him, the individual minds which compose society ‘reci- 
procally imply and complement one another’. The system of 
relations which forms a part of the individual mind is similar to 
that found among individual minds in a society. Secondly, indivi- 
dual minds entering society are moulded and shaped by many 
subtle forces and society is that organized system of forces, It 
has a life of its own, power to influence and mould individual 
members and to perpetuate itself. Thirdly, the actions of society 
are different from the actions of the individuals in the absence 
of social situations. The society is greater than the aggregate 
of its members. William McDougali believed that a nation or 
a society has a mind, a spirit, and a character, and its explana- 
tion lies in the complexity of its organization. For him highly 
Gone tl ct e ee 
highest members. McDou all a enay igo 
with the sociologists of the time wi eee a 
tion aspect of mind to aena i who employed the organiza- 
continuity of social behaviour and oe thie-tnity, uniformity, ang 
mind in terms of its organizator interpreted the unity of social 
gies between psychological mein bi A them drew anaip” 
individual and a group me a iples holding good for both the 
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uncritically substitute the one for the other. C. H. Cooley, for 
example, said ‘The unity of the social mind consists not in agree- 
ment but in organization, in the fact of reciprocal influence: ® 
McDougall’s great merit lies in the fact that he considered group 
mind as an organization of the needs and purposes of indivi- 
duals. While he has been mercilessly criticized his contempo- 
raries warmly welcomed his theory. There are elements of 
important truth in his theory. It would be difficult to deny 
that he stressed the importance of individual motivation by his 
impressive array of instincts and the great need of searching 
within the individual the principles which will eventually ex- 
plain man’s social behaviour. 

Let us summarize some of the criticisms levelled against the 
theory of group mind. In the first place the theory is not capa- 
ble of verification by an appeal to facts of experience. It is 
more or less a metaphysical or even mystical notion, Secondly, as 
has already been pointed out, there are individuals in every 
society who do not share either the thoughts or feelings of the 
group. Examples of individuals are not lacking who are not 
carried away by mob feelings and who are critical about crowd 
behaviour. Thirdly, as Ginsberg emphatically points out in his 
excellent treatment of the subject, the case for a group mind 
rests upon a confusion between mental processes and mental 
contents. Contents of consciousness can certainly be shared by 
individuals because of man’s ability to communicate thoughts, 
feelings, desires, values, and the like. That is why in, every 
society there is a body of traditions, customs, beliefs, myths 
found common among individuals, But mental processes can 
take place only in individual minds, and cannot be shared by 
others. It is the individual who is the centre of such processes. 
Attempts are made to locate them in the brain itself located in 
the body, but there is no such location for the group mind. 
ie oo has been made of the idea of social organization, 
alee, a pee sci and are of varying degrees of com- 
Rajasthan, and D _ ee nad so have Bengal, U.P. and 
dhe Pärljatient ie veu ipin Delhi and Calcutta, and so have 
Aitals: Ane se a peA os the Prevention of Cruelty to 
which are parts of a 1 nate tiesa parts kaye grop minds 
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lap? McDougall has no clear answer to this objection. 4 

F. H. Allport in his Social Psychology published in 1924 led a 
vigorous attack against the ‘group mind fallacy’ both of Le Bon 
and McDougall. He rejected Le Bon’s plea that crowd beha- 
viour is essentially different from individual behaviour and 
argued that even though people act differently in a crowd, it 1S 
not the crowd that causes action but the individuals composing 
it. Actions always belong to individuals. Take for example the 
communal riots. Communal prejudices, hatred and resentment 
had been growing due to various causes real or imaginary. All 
that happened in the crowd was that those feelings were intensi- 
fied and led to violent action. The earlier attitudes and beliets 
gradually built up were responsible but they were the attitudes 
and beliefs of individuals and not of crowd. Group mind im- 
plies nervous system which the crowd does not have, 

It is usual for people to speak of the Indian mind, the Ameri- 
can people or the British nation, but it is more a way of speaking 
than a matter of referring to some entity for such a mind is 
not known to exist. 

Allport further argued that social behaviour can be under- 
stood only in terms of individual behaviour and social psycho- 
logy can be dealt with only in terms of individual psychology- 
Group behaviour can be explained without the hypothesis of a 
social or group mind. ‘There is no psychology of groups’, he 
writes, ‘which is not essentially and entirely a psychology of 
individuals’. Group behaviour can be understood in terms of 
varying amounts and kinds of stimulation received from various 
Peo, social environment and the varying drives, needs, and 

individuals, in terms of social interaction and grouP 
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to the University of Michigan. It was founded by Kurt Lewin 
and some of the problems studied related to group decision, 
group productivity, group interaction, group cohesiveness, group 
communication, and the like. The underlying assumption was 
that laws of group behaviour can be established independently 
of the goals or specific activities of the group and irrespective 
of the structure of the group. Studies of the organization ot 
groups and the interrelationships which exist among their mem- 
bers are of interest not only to the psychologists and social 
scientists but to all those who are working in human relations 
in any walk of life. 

Some degree of organization is essential for an effective func- 
tioning of a group, and depends on the proportion of well- 
defined roles members have in the group. In a highly organized 
group every member is assigned a specific role and acts toward 
other members in a prescribed manner. Accustomed to working 
together effectively members of an organized group carry over 
this effectiveness into situations and tasks which are not con- 
nected with specific functions of the group. In one study the 
behaviour of ten groups consisting of six members each was 
studied in frustrating problem-solving situations. Five groups 
were highly organized consisting of athletic teams and five were 
unorganized consisting of students who did not know each other. 
Each group was asked to solve three problems which seemed 
easy but were quite taxing. The organized groups showed 
greater motivation to solve the problems, greater co-operation 
and greater frustration at failure. Experiments have been made 
with group learning under stress conditions and they show that 
organized groups met the challenge of problem situation more 
effectively than individuals who were not so organized, 

Again the organization of some groups is democratic, of some 
pr ota eaa of others Just haphazard, and experimental 
be raal ce ; =. ance to inquire if the type of organization 
pishediwks re ewe efficiency. The amount of work accom- 
lower when the POR al rit oes group but it was much 
tic group did less ade tie ee The Aoa 
and motivation ane but they showed greater co-operation 
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-In a number of important studies Lewin and his jae 
compared the effects of group decision and lectures or mi 
dual canvassing in changing food habits. In one study a) 
found it easier to persuade mothers to use orange pores: an 
cod-liver oil in the care of their children through group decision 
than through individual instruction. Usually when individuals 
are shifted from one job to another there is some resistance, 
some loss in production and some loss in personnel, that is, some 
workers quit. An experiment was conducted in a clothing fac- 
tory to prevent loss in time, money and personnel. Four groups 
of girls were taken. The first group was told that a change is 
coming, that they would receive a bonus for re-leaming their 
job and that production standards would practicably be the same 
as before. Two groups were handled democratically, The rea- 
son and nature of the proposed changes were explained to them, 
and they were requested to plan their own work. The fourth 
group was informed through two of their members about the 
changes that were planned. The results showed clear superio- 
rity in the method of democratic participation, The second 
and third groups who had the freedom to plan and discuss pro- 
grammes reached production standards soon enough, while the 
first and the fourth dropped in production, Thus the method 
of democratic participation through group discussion was found 
to be much more effective, 

The areas of study in group dynamics have been indicated 
and it would take us too far afield to record experimental studies 
carried in them. Only a few examples are given to give readers 
some idea of the nature of such investigations, 

Changes take place within groups and it is 
of study to describe the conditions of such 
directions in which grow 
any society groups are constantly being form 
Some die early, others survive for long. So 
grammes changing, others have steadfast o 
changes in groups often indicate vigour to 
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urgently called for. One useful device is to set up more effective 
sub-groups which may act counter to ihe powerful groups which 
are usurping power. Some changes in key positions inside the 
group may be necessary. Some people or groups may have to be 
excluded or some innocent people may have to be made a 
scapegoat. Many political parties need a continual purge to 
keep them going. In such cases the mterest and welfare of the 
group is considered more powerful than the interest of the 
individual or individuals. Sometimes the top leaders have to 
quit and sometimes the entire ideology and programme of the 
group have to be changed. Often groups dissolve because 
members no longer are enthusiastic about their goals, pro- 
grammes and activities, have no faith in its ideology and do 
not identify themselves emotionally with the group. It means 
that the cohesiveness of the group has weakened. 


Group cohesiveness 

Group cohesiveness is basic to group life for it means the 
forces which bind different members of a group together and 
resist those factors which tend to disrupt it. The attraction 
which members have for one another, or which the group and 
its activities have for its members is implied by group cohe- 
siveness. It implies co-operation, affiliation, loyalty, and the 
like among its members, in fact all that makes a member remain 
in the group. Physical nearness such as belonging to the same 
village, street or block of building may promote cohesiveness, 
In India many people adopt the name of their village or town 
for a sumame and in big cities peopie with the same surname 
group together. ` Regionalism, casteism and the Tike are en- 
couraged through such associations, Secondly, identity of goals 
and objectives bring people together. They stand up for mêm 
bers of such groups, defend them against attack and are loyal 
to them. Sumner considers group-belongingness and group 
cohesiveness as reciprocal. Festinger, Shachter and Back in an 
investigation found that in a housing project occupied by mar- 
ried people who were students at a university groups were 
formed on the basis of physical distance between houses and 
the direction in which a house faced. Friendship weakened as 
distance between houses increased and in making friends the 
opposite house was preferred to the adjacent house, 
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Cohesiveness should be distinguished from the atmosphere 
or climate which prevails within a group. The atmosphere or 
climate refers to the general psychological or emotional state 
found at any given time. The group may be suffering from 
depression, indecision or hostility, and if these feelings last long 
a sort of climate is built up in the group. It is needless to 
mention that such atmosphere or climate affects the behaviour 
of members of such groups. 

Cohesiveness is also related to morale but is not identical with 
it. We may speak of the morale of an individual, Morale refers 
to the prevailing attitude of the individuals in a group with 
tegard to confidence in the group, its tasks and member roles in 
the group. Since morale is very important for group effective- 
hess it may be treated in a separate section. 


Morale 

Morale has been variously defined but all definitions agree 
about its essential nature. The general level of regard that the 
members of a group have for that group constitutes its morale. 
The stability and endurance of social groups depends on how 
strongly members feel identified with one another, The strong 
sense of identification with the group, the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm, “and the determination to go through fire and water, 
the esprit de corps is an essential element of morale. Morale 


also includes the determination to go through with what you 


start, to stick loyally to the organization’s objective through 
thick and thin. Th 


e Congress volunteers who stood firm even 
when they were lathi-charged, the Congress leaders who were 
Sent to jail again and again and lost health and property but 
did not give up their cause, the Jawans in Ladakh and Nefa 
who are facing privations and hardships of snowy regions—all 
are examples of high morale. And those individuals who suffer 
for a cause, who give up lucrative jobs for public service or 
who renounce wealth and status to serve the diseased and the 
down-trodden also show high morale. ‘ 
on high mor. 
o have faith 


for victory in war, for high 
every type of group achieve- 
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ment. During the last stages of World War II Churchill was a 
great booster of the British morale and the effective functioning 
of the military force, and the civilian population was in no 
small measure due to the high morale that he assiduously built 
up. 

dees possess morale in varying degrees. In-groups wish a 
high degree of morale for themselves and a low degree of morale 
for out-groups, for they rightly believe that morale is a great 
source of strength. A group with high morale has great internal 
strength to hold together and to belong together, it is free from 
conflicts and tensions, members think, feel and act together in 
harmony, there is a general desire among members to promote 
the welfare of the group, and members in general are devoted 
to the cause and loyal to the leader, 

Obviously the factors of low morale are the opposite of those 
for high morale. When members of a group readily criticize 
one another, when there are strong mutual jealousies and rival- 
ries, mistrust and quarrelling, ill-feeling among members and 
lack of faith in the leaders, when members have different ideas 
and ideals from those of the group or its leaders, and do not 
identify themselves closely with the group, internal tension pre- 
vails and the breakdown of the group is imminent. All these 
are signs of poor morale. 

One of the most important factors which contribute to build 
up high morale is continued success. Success improves morale 
as threats and adversity lower it. When the family is prosper- 
ing members stick together and work cheerfully, but when it 
has set-backs and losses members tend to drift away, Business 
organization, educational institutions or political parties readily 
obtain the willing and ready co-operation of their staffs when 
they are expanding their sphere of work and growing in strength, 
Losing concerns, dwindling institutions and withdrawing armies 
demoralize their members. But success though essenti 
morale is not invariably related to it. Examples of 
Bhagat Singh and of struggle groups like Congress 
show that individuals and groups may maint 
the face of heavy odds and certain death, 

Are there any factors in the organization of 
affect morale? Too many people beliey 
which there is strict c 
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tions have high morale. Such organizations may be methodi- 
cal in work and efficient in production but do not necessarily 
have high morale. If members give passive obedience they 
may be doing so under coercion and may rebel or fall out as 
and when that coercion is no longer there. Morale depends 
on the feelings, attitudes, needs and beliefs of members who 
must believe that membership of the group helps them to meet 
their needs, offers them reasonable freedom for self-expression, 
recognition and prestige and provides opportunities for growth 
and promotion. 

Participation in groups with high morale is very gratifying 
and stimulating to members as participating in groups with low 
morale is discouraging and unpleasant. High morale inspires 
hope, self-confidence and courage. Low morale brings apathy, 
anxiety, weariness and defeatism. 

Lastly, group morale depends largely on leaders who play an 


important part in guiding groups and enthusing their members 
to do their best for the group. 
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CHAPTER XV 


LEADERSHIP 


Lrapersuip is a very conspicuous example of interaction among 
members of a group, large or small, as also of a social role. 
Leadership is often described as a process of social control in 
so far as it makes members of a group accept certain goals and 
values and the means of achieving them, but a highwayman who 
controls a group of people on the’road at the point of a machine 
gum exercises perfect control over the situation but cannot be 
called a leader. Leadership may be explained either by refer- 
ence to the personal traits and characteristics which go to the | 
making of a leader or by reference to the social situations in 
which leadership arises. The first is the ‘great-man theory’ em- 
phasizing the leader’s personality, and the second is the “times 
theory’ stressing the situations and circumstances in which lead- 
es arise. In the study of leadership we may analyse and list the 
personality traits of leaders or the social situations in which they 
arise, we may describe the types and functions of leaders, and 
we may discuss the role of leaders in different types of social 
structures. A number of experimental studies have been made 
and their conclusions give us new insights into the phenome- 
non of leadership. 

The importance of leaders cannot be gainsaid. They hold 
the key position in any group. We have already stressed in 
the last chapter that group morale depends largely on leaders 
and they are able to exert impor 
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a particular task the leader helps to guide and direct group 
energy, to rally around himself the several diverse forces and 
sub-groups and to unify them for collective efort. The leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi during our freedom struggle when he 
brought together different communities and presented a united 
front to the British govemment illustrates the power and value 
of leadership to a nation. Many groups, communities and na- 
tions are not able to pool their rescurces and mobilize their 
strength for want of a suitable leader. With what relief and 
satisfaction the Indian people have welcomed the unanimous 
election of Lal Bahadur Shastri as Prime Minister shows people’s 
urgent need of a leader. 


Types of leaders 

Leaders have been variously classified according to the area 
of life and thought in which they operate or according to the 
type of control they exercise. We may list a few types here. 

The intellectual leader dominates in the world of ideas, He 
has broad vision and plans the future of the group. “He is an 
idealist and‘’a dreamer. He may fail on the practical side in 
the execution of his plans but he can foresee the possible con- 
sequences of different courses of action. In our own times when 
education is being made universal and compulsory an intellec- 
tual leader will have a larger and effective appeal than the 
man of action who ruled supreme and easy in olden times. Or 
he may be leading in thought alone, that is, creating such an 
intellectual climate that people’s thinking is greatly influenced 
by his theories and ideas. Galileo, Darwin, Lenin, Gandhi, 
and Goethe were great leaders in thought. 

The administrative leader is a man of action who has a knack 
of getting things done. He is a successful executive commonly 
vee pense! government and politics. He is often unable 

4 people’s point of view and just hustles into action 
~~ a pas hand and a single-track mind. 

he administrative leaders ma Tee 
cratic. The authoritarian leader Oe e oF odena 


& : $ a group which ad- 
a of jee rule. He is dogmatic, inflexible and auto- 
cratic. He acts quickly and makes snap decisions. Such leaders 


are found in totalitarian states. 


5 Hitler, M ini in. and 
other dictators are examples of a tig le Sna 


uthoritarian leadership. They 
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- may also be found in business organizations and trade unions. 
The democratic leader is less dramatic and snappy. He is sober 
and steady, and is eager to feel the drift of public opinion be- 
fore taking a decision. He does not hesitate to submit to public 
opinion’ and himself creates checks on his own power so that 
he and his successors may be prevented from becoming auto- 
crats. Baldwin and the long line of Prime Ministers in England 
were democratic leaders. 

Some leaders are agitators and this is not a disparagement. 
They take up a cause and lead a vigorous crusade for it. They 
have great persuasive power and their propaganda drives are 
very effective. In India social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Mahatma Gandhi, and Swami Dayanand led powerful 
movements for social reform and tbrough a great capacity to 
persuade and convince were able to make effective changes in 
the thoughts and attitudes of people. Churchill’s agitation dur- 
ing the latter years of World War II was very powerful indeed 
and boosted the morale of the British people as nothing else 
did. 

Some leaders are symbolic like the queen of England or the 
President of India. The few kings that there are wield power 
just in name. They are nominal leaders and have no authority. 

Some leaders are experts in the specific area of their work, 
They are creative geniuses like Einstein, Darwin, Freud, and 


numerous names in engineering, medicine, technology, arts and 
literature. Their leadership rests on their achievements. 


Bartlett classified leaders into three types, namely, institutional 
leaders, dominant leaders and persuasive leaders. Some social 
psychologists have added charismatic leaders, that is, saints 
and mystics whose leadership is based on spiritual power like 
Joan of Arc, Mohammed, the Pope. His dominance depends 
not on the common traits of leadership but on his supposedly 


divine or spiritual powers which charm and fascinate their 
followers. 


Personality traits of leaders 
We have alread 


study of leadershi isti: ; i 
essential in th 
kind of people b 
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dominant individual organized, especially with regard to his 
role and status? z: 

Carlyle may be regarded as a good exponent of the traditional 
approach. In his essays on heroes and hero-worship he has 
dwelt on those qualities which go to make leaders and it has 
been argued that a better understanding. of the characteristics 
of leaders will enable educators, parents and people in public 
service to set up courses for training in leadership of all kinds. 
In the army and business organizations it is widely believed 
that desirable qualities of leadership can be secured by judicious 
selection and training, 

There are two extremes of approach to heroes. Some people 
worship them and follow them blindly. Others decry heroes 
and consider them unimportant. But leaders are made by fol- 
lowers and owe their prestige to their consent and co-operation. 
Often people argue in favour of joint responsibility and authority 
at the top and call it collective leadership. In actual practice 
any joint undertaking soon gives rise to leaders. Some people 
do assume command and become leaders. And the question 
before us is what qualities make them do so? 

There is a vast fund of unscientific literature dealing with the 
qualities of leaders and giving sermons and advice to young 
people to develop and cultivate specific qualities to become 
leaders in society. But we must distinguish between great men 
and leaders. A great man is not necessarily a leader. Often 
leaders are not highly intelligent or morally superior persons. 
In fact what makes a person dominant will depend on the so- 
cial situation, and different social situations may call for differ- 
ent types of leaders. A village community needs a type of leader 


different from what type of leader an association of doctors or 
lawyers needs. 


Psychology h 
of leaders. 


psychology are familiar research workers hav 
fully made up questionnaires to lar 
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among members. The most important characteristics are the 
ability to promote the goals and objectives of the group, admin- . 
istrative skill and tact, ability to inspire and win confidence of 
the members and an insight into what the group wants, 

Psychological inventories and tests have also been employed 
and during World War II work-sample performance tests were 
used to study qualities of leadership and to identify leaders. Army 
officers were placed in near-actual battle situations like cross- 
ing a river or building a bridge under enemy fire. These tests 
were used by both Americans and Germans, but their validity 
is not known. 

Some of the characteristics found among leaders were intel- 
ligence, social participation, socio-economic status, dependability, 
initiative, persistence, self-confidence, knowing how to get things 
done, popularity, masculinity, verbal facility, adaptability. On 
extroversion-introversion scales or in qualities like self-sufficiency, 
emotional control, height, appearance or dominance, leaders have 
been found to be just average. From what researches have been 
carried out into the personality traits of leaders it has been 
found that the most important thing about leaders is not their 
abilities but attitudes and interests, 

Many people believe that to be a leader one should have high 
physical stature. Lincoln and others were tall but Napoleon 
and Hitler were below average in height. Others point to super- 
abundance of physical energy as the key to successful leader- 
ship, but Mahatma Gandhi had a frail physical body. It is ar- 
gued that these people with low stature and poor physical 
health over-compensated themselves by dominating others, but 
does every weakling become a leader? Let us study some not- 
able traits in relation to leadership. 

Controlled investigations have shown that, as a group, leaders 
have a higher degree of intelligence than non-leaders, Two 
groups of leaders and non-leaders resembling in sex, age and 
number were given comparable forms of intelligence tests, and 
leaders were found to be more intelligent than control groups, 
But it must be clearly understood that it is only as a group that 
leaders were found to be of superior intelligence, There are 
bound to be many non-leaders whose intelligence Score is higher 
than that of leaders which shows that intelligence by itself does 
not account for leadership though it is a contributing factor, 


E20 
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What is the scholastic achievement score of leaders? Several 
studies have been made, and one study shows that scholarship 
of women leaders is higher than that of women non-leaders. 
Another study shows that the scholarship of men leaders was 
also higher. But differences among leaders were sharp. Athletic 
leaders had only average score in scholastic achievement. It 
may be that students in colleges and universities who have 
higher achievement score are able to find time for participation 
in extra-curricular activities and therefore emerge as leaders. 

Are leaders extroverts? Extroversion is measured by persona- 
lity rating scales designed to sample reactions to social situa- 
tions. An extrovert is a good mixer who manipulates the exter- 
nal world and engages in outdcor social activities. He takes 
pleasure in action and is indifferent to fine distinctions. But 
these are not the only traits of extroverts, and most of the indi- 
viduals combine the traits of introverts and extroverts or are 
extroverts at one time and introverts at another. Some studies 
show that most of the leaders are extroverts as compared with 
non-leaders, and male leaders were found to be more extrovert- 
ed than female leaders. Some studies have shown only a slight 
extroverted strain in leaders. 

While there are always exceptions modern studies have re- 
vealed that the higher socio-economic status class has contri- 
buted leaders far in excess of their proportion in the total popu- 
lation. In one study as many as fifty per cent of the leaders 
were found to belong to big business. Economic disabilities 
prevent young people to secure position of advantage in a com- 
petitive society and achieve leadership. Most of them are ob- 
liged to contribute to the family income at a very early stage, 


and therefore, they do not have the time and opportunity for 
participating in extra-curricular activities. 


The situation factor in leadership 

The other view is that leadership is a process arising out of & 
social situation in which at least four factors are present: @ 
group, the need for group action, a leader and followers. Let 
us consider these factors in detail, 

1. The qualities necessary for leadership depend on the na- 
ture and function of the group. If the group consists of persons 
engaged in thrashing out an academic problem through discus- 
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sion a clear thinker and convincing speaker will dominate, but 
in a gang the leader will have to be a man of action, persuasive 
but firm, powerful and practical. A leader in a revolutionary 
political movement is different from a leader of a socio-religious 
body. In different social situations leaders are those who res- 
pond most adequately to the needs of the situation. So the 
leader must be studied and analysed as a product of the group. 
In a way every member of a group is a potential leader, but the 
emergence of a leader depends on certain skills, interpersonal 
relations within the group and some combination of circum- 
stances which throw one person into the limelight or pushes 
him into the forefront. This is a very flexible view of leader- 
ship; members become leaders under certain circumstances and 
when circumstances change leaders change. This implies that 
leaders must be very sensitive to social changes and must them- 
selves change with the changing times if they are to maintain 
their leadership. That is why training programmes for leaders 
emphasize the need of developing sensitivity among future 
leaders so that they either give up responsibility or change with 
a change in social situations. 

In our own times social situations change very rapidly, and 
leaders in one type of situation may fail altogether in changed 
situations. A leader like Chamberlain fitted the British situation 
in peace, and the wartime situation demanded a Churchill, As 
soon as the war was over Churchill too was replaced. Hitler 
had no characteristics in common with other leaders of the 
German Social Democratic Party but the changing tide of events 
found him at the top. The so-called personality traits of leaders 
are in a way selected by the needs of the social situation, It 
is not implied that leaders who emerge are mere creatures of 
circumstances and do not influence the course of social events 
or situations. On the other hand their talents make a material 
difference to the structure and function of the group, Mahatma 
Gandhi's entry into the Indian National Congress changed the 
programmes and the organization of that political party, 

2. The second factor for the emergence of leadership is th 
need for action. In the pre-Independence days every Remy 
elected president of the Indian National Congress used to issue 


f action in the follow; 
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life into the organization and imparted new significance to the 
new leader. Every leader makes the group and its members 
realize that the present situation fails to satisfy their needs ade- 
quately. He must make them understand that there is a sharp 
discrepancy between their aspirations and their present position. 
It is in the needs of, and discontent with, the present situation 
that leaders are born and developed. Often leaders create such 
discontent and needs. Our great leaders like Gandhi, Nehru 
and Rajendra Prasad created our political needs and showed 
us the way for mass action toward the fulfilment of those needs. 
The Swadeshi movement, the declaration of Independence at 
the Lahore Congress under the presidentship of Nehru, the Salt 
Satyagraha, the Quit India resolution, and the like, are land- 
marks in the history of our national struggle, and our leaders were 
for ever awakening us to new political needs and formulating 
programmes for their fulfilment. Jinnah, on the other hand, 
having lost his leadership in the Congress and the country 
created a new need for the Muslims, led a crusade for Pakistan 
and regained his leadership, 


3. The third factor in leadership is the leader himself, He 
is a member of the group who is more acceptable to the group 
than any other member. He understands the role he has to 
play and understands it better than others. He rises above the 
tank and file, his status and importance is greater and higher, 
and he is able to receive the greatest intensity of positive res- 
Ponses from other members, 

ba also depends on group structure. The function 
an 


performance of a leader may vary with the size of the group- 
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pret it and lay down certain measures to solve it. The pro- 
gramme of action is determined by the leader and the followers 
carry it out. The leader enjoys greater power and prestige. 

Some useful studies have been made of the leader-follower 
relationship. One study relates to such relationship in the Ame- 
rican army during World War II. An army is a hierarchical 
system of power, and because the soldiers are drawn from a 
democratic set-up they did not like the special privileges given 
to officers, and those who did not go overseas to join the combat 
area had very unfavourable attitudes towards officers, But those 
who joined the combat area had more favourable attitudes to- 
ward officers, probably because in the combat area the sharp 
discrepancy in the status and privileges of officers and soldiers 
were reduced to the minimum. ‘Deprivation, danger and 
death’ faced both of them. Another fact revealed was that 
common soldiers had greater regard for those officers whom 
they knew to be really competent and who made a point of 
giving personal attention and care to the welfare and comfort 
of their men. But the communication between officers and 
men is very much affected by the power and status relation- 
ships laid down by the army regulations, 

Similar considerations obtain in business organizations, civil 
service or any bureaucratic set-up in which there are hierarchies 
of lower and higher status and roles, 

Leaders have high prestige, a distinction which dominates 
the minds of followers. Prestige may flow from success, achie- 
vement, personal sacrifices or qualities of a leader. Indian 
leaders during national struggle derived prestige from their 
sacrifices and record of suffering. Prestige is what followers 
give to their leader and depends on how they perceive him. 
Generally prestige in one field is transferred to other fields, 

Usually followers consider their leader as an ideal. We all 
believe in great men so that we m 


4 i ay identify ourselves with 
nem. “Leaders” writes Kimball Young, ‘provide a vicarious ex- 
peri i ic . 5 

p e which is strangely satisfying. In our heroes we see 
urselvy: 


rselves better, bigger, or more active men.’ In India leaders 
enjoy great respect 


sh 1 and reverence, greater than they enjoy any- 
ere ‘else: - The power and affection which masses gave to 


*Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 281. 
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Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were i sage 
They were, and still are, magical names, Everything i- y e 
and said was public property. Their lives ae ie witle 
masses, and people turned to them in all situations, meee 
mass support they got enabled them to carry out may S af 
changes. The massive emancipation of depressed Se Bo 
Harijans and women, could not have been carried out by ba 
other leader of lesser rank than Gandhi, and to Nehru we 9 io 
our secularism and planning. Hitler and Stalin could chang 
the socio-cultural situation in their countries only because of t m 
massive public support they enjoyed, All these were leaders 1 
major revolutionary movements though they followed e 
means. Gandhi and Nehru have left a rich legacy of ideas an 
ideals and their roles and lives will continue to inspire and in- 
fluence the behaviour of Indians. Gandhi is called the Rashtra- 
pita—the father of the nation, and the moral and social values 
he held sacred are being cherished by the people with strong 
E pr” only leaders who influence their followers. The 
followers also influence their leaders. Their expectations make 
leaders assume new roles and leaders have to identify themsel- 
ves with the public. Gandhi identified himself with the poor 
and the depressed to such a great extent that he discarded all 
clothes and took to loin cloth, and would stay in the Bhangi co- 
lony in Delhi and in the East End in London. 

The two views 

After having discussed the two views of leadership let us try 
to evaluate them. The first view considers leaders most neces- 
sary for social change and holds that certain individuals are 
bound to become leaders because they have the proper combi- 
nation of qualities essential to leadership. The aristocratic ver- 
sion of leadership, the great-man theory, maintains that lea- 
ders are born and qualities of leadership are i 
rited, and the democratic view of thi 


ties of leadership can be learned, institutions lik 
presume to train leaders 


nity and the desire m 
on qualities of person 
their combination are 
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ers.. We often decry that there are not enough leaders to go 
round, and even during the lifetime of Nehru people were ask- 
ing: After Nehru Who? 

The second view of leadership is that leaders are the crea- 
tures of social situations, they are the products of the times, the 
expression of public needs. They do not influence history but 
history selects them. When a situation arises that calls for lea- 
dership, the person who happens to be in a strategic position 
will find himself pushed to power and will be under some in- 
ternal and external pressure to use that power in several ways 
as leaders do. According to this view there should be no dearth 
of leaders because every new situation will produce a new lea- 
der. And if one leader is found to be incapable another will 
arise. 

According to the first theory Nehru was the kind of person 
who had to be a leader under any circumstances, and according 
to the second view his rise to leadership was due to a number 
of situations and circumstances which were bound to push him 
to leadership. Research investigations support both the views 
and it is difficult to prove or disprove either of them. As is 
generally the case, truth lies somewhere between the two. In 
social groups which function in a less rigid and prescribed man- 
ner leadership depends less on group structure and more on the 
personality traits of the individual. The ability of an individual 
to lead a group depends on a number of developmental and 
learned factors, interacting with the particular group situations 
which he is obliged to face. Leaders do make a difference, 
sometimes great and sometimes small, to the tempo and qua- 
lity of social change, but the needs and attitudes of people de- 
cide who will be selected as a leader, and both will be influ- 
enced by situations confronting them. 


Functions of leaders 


; We have already discussed that there is a sense of mutual 
identity between leaders and followers and this enables the lea- 
der to work on behalf of the group, both within the context of 
the group and outside it. Let us enumerate some of the ways 
in which the leader functions with regard to the group. 

In the first place the leader must really belong to the group 
which he seeks to lead. He must be a member of the group 
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which means that he must accept and share the attitudes ang 
values, the regulations and programmes, the goals and purpose 
of the group. This is what Brown calls ‘membership-character 
of the leaders. Prime Minister Nehru with all his pre- 
occupations would sit down to spin with other members oe 
Congress and behave and dress like a congressman. W ker 
placed among rural communities he would don their head-dress 
and eat and dance with them. His great knack of identifica- 
tion with several groups and communities in the country great- 
ly endeared him and added to his status as a leader. On nu- 
merous occasions he refused to be called a ‘Mr or ‘Pandit’ and 
thus achieved greater identification with the masses. He took to 
Indian dress and ways to stress his membership-character with 
his fellowmen. : 

This is more true in democratic groups. In authoritarian 
leadership social control is achieved through force and coercion, 
and the need of such identification does not arise, 

Secondly, he must have a background of achievement and 
success and must enjoy great prestige. Brown points out that 
he must symbolize the ideals of all the members of his group. 
He must strike them as superior. Mahatma Gandhi came to 
us after his great movement in South Africa, and to the general 
masses the fact that Nehru came from a wealthy family and had 
given up comfort and material prosperity to court imprison- 
ment and privations common in political struggle against a 
mighty foreign government had a great appeal. Both were 
models of courage, sacrifice, integrity and humanity which were 
highly prized virtues in pre-Independence days. 


Thirdly, a leader to be successful must fully understand his 
followers. He must have his fingers on the 
to know their fears, h 
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cies that groups seek to achieve their goals and it is for the 
leader to see what is good for the group. Gandhi and Nehru 
were great policy-makers. Gandhi gave us Satyagraha, non- 
co-operation, Khadi and spinning as Nehru gave us secularism, 
non-alignment and industrial planning. 

Fifthly, a leader must be a skilfui administrator and organizer- 
or he must have associates who are such. Some of the cam- 
paigns of Mahatma Gandhi were very well organized and often 
their effectiveness silenced his worst critics. Non-co-operation 
movement was looked with suspicion by many of his close as- 
sociates in the beginning but they were soon won over, Leaders 
must be able to enforce discipline, to supervise and inspire 
action. This is often expressed by saying that a leader must be 
a good executive, he should guide, select assistants wisely and 
delegate tasks and authority to them, co-ordinate their work, 
plan out the whole programme of action and see that the goals 
of the group are achieved. Whenever it is necessary he should 
be ready to commend and criticize his associates, to arbitrate 
or mediate in their conflicts, to act as an impartial judge and 
take important decisions. All these are different aspects of his 
control over the group. 

Sixthly, he should be an ideal example for the group to emu- 
late. His personal example of practising what he preaches goes 
a long way to strengthen his status in his group. Military lea- 
ders set examples of great heroism and courage and their lea- 
dership is greatly prized. Indian leaders were almost revered 
as saints for their moral and social status, for their great sacri- 
fices in the cause of our freedom struggle and for their plain 
living and high thinking. A temperance leader himself must 
abstain from drinking as a saint must practise the virtues he 
preaches. 

Lastly, a leader must symbolize in himself the unity of his 
ees a terially, he must bring together the diverse sub- 
ae a ae their differences and stress their unity and 
ea ae aes S: must stand for the group. Externally he repre- 
isin ernt ae functions as their mouthpiece. Of course 
other only th o groups, they can communicate with each 

y through their representatives. A leader should be 


able to represent hi fecti ; 
s group effectively by expressing their de- 
mands and wishes, ~ ae) i 
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Some social psychologists classify the various functions of 
leaders under two broad heads, inspiration and execution. 
Under inspiration are included the efforts of the leader to arouse 
positive emotions of the followers toward group goals, dramatizing 
the goals and building a halo around them, and punishing and 
rewarding members according as they hinder or promote the 
goals of the group. Under execution are included policy ma- 
king, planning programmes, selecting assistants and delegates 
for the various tasks, distributing work and so on. : 

It is obvious that it would be difficult for any leader to fulfil 
all these functions, We have listed several types of leaders 
and they help group goals in several ways often intensifying 
their efforts on one function rather than another. 


Leadership and morale 

We have already pointed out that the general level of regard 
members of a group have for the group constitutes its morale, 
and that high morale means that members accept the goals of 
the group and are hopeful that they can be attained and that 
they are willing to strive in collaboration with other members 
for their attainment. From the various functions of the leader 
detailed in the last section, it should be obvious that leaders 
can create a high degree of morale in a group. By his own 
personal example of courage, sacrifice and service, and by wise 
planning and vigorous inspiration he can mobili 
ces of the group to achieve the prescribed goals. 

The leadership of a country is always faced with the prob- 
lem of building up high morale and must be constantly vigilant 
about forces which threaten or interfere with it. Sometimes 
external danger or threat of itself unifies people but it is for the 


leaders to guide and help this unification. When the Chinese 
invaded our northern border i 


versies raging in the country the different s 
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which will ensure continued prosperity of the group. 

One powerful factor which interferes with high morale is the 
distribution of a group into numerous sub-groups often work- 
ing at cross purposes and constantly quarrelling with each 
other. It is more so in a big country like India where differen- 
ces of language, food habits, cultural patterns, religion, social 
customs, and the like abound, and where society is caste- and 
class-ridden. It is a great tribute to the leadership of Nehru 
that the country stands united and plans for national integra- 
tion are steadily progressing. By far the great forces which 
will help build high morale and solidarity among the numerous 
groups and communities in the country are those fighting igno- 
rance, poverty, and disease on a common front. But it is ques- 
tionable if Indian leadership has quite succeeded in creating 
such a common front though plans for industrial development, 
educational expansion and healthy service are making headway. 

Another powerful factor hindering high morale is the nar 
row selfishness and parochial interest of leaders. There is an 
outcry against ministers in India amassing large fortunes by fair 
and foul means. The image of leadership in India is not satis- 
factory and serious allegations of large-scale corruption in high 
ranks have lowered the people’s morale. But the very fact that 
Indians as a group or nation prize honesty and integrity, ser- 
vice and sacrifice among their leaders, and that there are shin- 
ing examples of such virtues in several leaders fills the intelli- 
gentsia with a strong hope and belief that sooner than later 
things will come round. Measures which the new Prime Mi- 
nister and Home Minister—Lal Bahadur Shastri and G. L. 
Nanda—have taken recently have helped to raise the faith and 
morale of Indians. 


Psychoanalytic approach to leadership 

Apparently eminent leaders are given great loyalty and devo- 
tion. People love and cherish them as they love and cherish 
their fathers. Gandhi was called ‘Bapw (father) not merely be- 
cause he was aged but also because people looked upon him as 
a father. But when things go wrong, and people are disappoint- 
ed, frustrated, and disillusioned, they make their leader the 
Scapegoat of all their complaints and troubles. This double- 
faced attitude toward leaders is common with children. They 
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love their father and they hate him for snatching i the sn 
é i ati f our approach to lea- 
i dian explanation of o 

of their mother. Freu ! a hc 
ders has stressed the importance of early childhood ot NART 
like maternal pampering and sexual repression in understand- 
1 a a a a 
ing and interpreting the rise of great leaders, and other psycho 
analysts have followed Freud in explaining leaders by over- 
eSorpanesiias for weakness, inferiority or guilt. Lasswell ex- 
plained leadership by father or brother hatred, sex repression, 
pla s 3 

inferiority, and the like. 


Erich Fromm made an interesting study of Mitler og BAR 
to the conclusion that masochistic and sadistic A gees 
authoritarian leadership, and Hitler symbolized w e ca i 
man people wished for. He created a hierarchy o P tO 
the State so that everybody had somebody above to su ee “i 
and somebody below to feed his lust for power. Some payeh i 
analysts have stressed intense aggressiveness of leaders, prier 
have emphasized the obsessive compulsive pattern of behaviour 
among leaders like Florence Nightingale, Columbus. But the 
psychoanalytic approach to leadership is not easy. It is not 
possible to obtain detailed data from the early life of leaders, 
particularly those who died several centuries ago. In the pre- 
sent mood of social psychology suck studies can only be consider- 
ed speculative and without any scientific value. Besides the 
psychoanalytic approach fails to take into 


account the social 
and cultural factors in leader-follower relationship, 


Authoritarian and democratic leadership 
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* the personality of the authoritarian leader has been 
Psychologically analysed and his authority has not been found 
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to be as strong and stable as has been commonly made out. In 
our own times Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy and Tojo 
in Japan have figured prominently as dictatorial or authoritarian 
leaders, and they have been frequently contrasted with demo- 
cratic leaders like Roosevelt and Churchill. 

Let us compare the social systems in which two types of lea- 
ders are found. Leadership in a democracy is different from 
leadership in a totalitarian state. Democracy is a way of group 
living in which persons who live it share responsibility in mak- 
ing decisions affecting common interests and concerning com- 
mon problems. Individuals enjoy greater freedom of thought 
and expression, and they have a right to criticize and even con- 
demn government decisions. In a totalitarian state all the 
thinking and deciding is done by one individual, the authorita- 
rian leader, and others have only to obey and carry out the de- 
cisions taken by the leaders. There is greater flexibility of in- 
teraction in democracy while in autocracy social interaction is 
rigid and inflexible. People are called upon only to endorse 
the policies and decisions of the leaders. Democracy provides 
for maximum of interaction while in totalitarian states it is re- 
duced to the minimum. In the former leadership is the result 
of a process of interaction while in the latter it is the result ot 
a process of domination in which interaction is limited and the 
activities of the group are rigidly controlled in the direction 
chosen by one person, that is, the leader himself. 

Our problem here is to analyse and study how effective is 
each type of leadership within our culture. 

Obviously the authoritarian leader has greater power, he 
alone is the arbiter of the plans, policies, and programmes ot 
the state, and he alone dictates the order in which they are 
to be implemented. He fully controls the activities of the mem- 
bers of his group, and in Japan there was a ministry for thought 
Control so that people may not think in directions other than 
those desired by the régime. He has absolute power to reward 
and punish members of the group. Such absolute power is 
deliberately acquired by him so that there may be no chal- 
lenge to it and no one can question it. He tries to appear ae 
make himself indispensable to the progress and prosperity a 
the group. He encourages segregation among sub-groups 5 
that interaction and intercommunication between sub-group 
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is reduced to the minimum. This ensures his power and pres- 
tige as the segregated sub-groups look up to him for the solu- 
tion of all their problems. In his absence these sub-groups 
will certainly fall apart and he is the only unifying force among 
them. Naturally he so manipulates things that popular loyalty 
and devotion is centred on him alone. . 

The democratic leader on the other hand also wields pona 
but his role in the group is different. He greatly encourgess 
free interaction and intercommunication among the members 
of his group, and directs them toward goals which they them- 
selves have previously chosen in consultation with each other 
and their leader. Thus interaction and intercommunication 
within the group is at its maximum. One of the important 
functions of a democratic leader is to make his followers under- 
stand the meanings and implications of his policies and pro- 
grammes so that they all work and strive with him. Demo- 


lopment of other leaders who may replace him. If he is un- 
able to take the group along with him, he is prepared to re- 
move himself from leadership. The means of social control 
set up by him are voluntary, and unlike the authoritarian leader 
nce, submissiveness and repression, 
esponsibility and co-operation. 
ay be better expressed by saying 
not willing to share their leader- 
ship while democratic leaders are, Any member challenging 


is summarily suppressed 
by the former. je 


Experimental studies in leadership 
The study of the effect of social climate created by different 
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types of leaders by Lewin, Lippit and White is now quite well 
known. They used four groups of 1l-year-old boys. Each 
group was placed under the supervision of an adult leader for 
seven weeks. Another leader supervised those groups for fur- 
ther seven weeks and then a third leader supervised them for 
seven weeks more. These three leaders played different social 
roles—one authoritarian, the second democratic, and the third 
laissez faire approach to group work and control. The first 
leader was autocratic and prescribed details of activities rigidly 
i commmunicating just one step at a time. The second leader 
allowed considerable freedom of choice, gave advice when 
asked for and was himself engaged as an ordinary member ot 
the group. The third leader played an inactive role indiffer- 
ent to what members did or achieved. 

It was found that the autocratic leader excited hostility on 

the one hand and extreme dependence on the other. Some mem- 
bers rebelled against him, others had no initiative. The laissez 
faire group was most disorganized and spent the smallest amount 
of time in group projects. The democratic group had high mo- 
rale, friendliness among members and high level of efficiency 
though they took more time. 
_ This experiment showed that the leader exercises significant 
influence on group climate, morale and efficiency, and that the 
democratic leadership is most effective. There have been some 
autocratic leaders who functioned very effectively, their groups 
Were more productive and efficient, morale was good and group 
ties were strong. But such results are due to the psychological 
Maturity of a particular leader. 

Xperimental studies have also been made of leaderless 
Stoups. A- number of persons are given a task and then left 
aa to do it. Experimenters keep themselves out and just 

atch the group activity. In the beginning there is some con- 
| ee ae the group is disorganized leading to helplessness. 
selves Is mood is soon overcome and the members sort them- 
and tn into definite roles and start working. Leaders emerge, 

irect 7 are either of the intellectual type who think and 
hands bel Ani action type who do things with their own 

It Song 7 = set a pace for the whole group. ; nat 
Studies mad. ake us too far afield to describe all the importa 

e of leadership. The situational tests conducted by 
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the Office of Strategic Service (OSS) during the world war have 
already been described in a previous section. It is difficult to 
study leadership in actual large group situations. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MASS BEHAVIOUR 


Mass BEHAVIOUR, as the term implies, is behaviour Ray AE 
groups in which interaction and intercommunication is aë a 
greatly impersonal level such as is found in mass society, 
crowds, mobs or audiences. Such very large groups may be 
formed deliberately as is happening by the rush of people from 
villages to towns or in huge fairs like the Kumbh Mela at Har- 
dwar or Banaras, or the assemblage of large masses of people 
on Independence day to hear the Prime Minister. Or they may 
come about by accident spontaneously or as people gather on 
the road when there is an accident, a fire or a burglary. In 
this chapter we shall study the behaviour of people in mass 
Society, in crowds and in audiences. 


Mass society . 

We have been discussing several types of groups and their 
characteristics, but some groups are too large as indicated 
above. In our own times there has been a large-scale move- 
ment of populations from countryside to towns, as a result of 
which towns have grown to immense sizes containing millions 
of people. Rapid industrialization and technological advances 
have opened up vast opportunities for employment in urban 
areas and uprooted village people to migrate to big towns. In 
villages they lived in small communities with face-to-face rela- 
tionships in close intimacy knowing about each other every- 
thing there is to know. When they migrate to towns that close 
Personal intimacy is lost, even neighbours may not know each 
other and seldom greet or talk to each other. Such large soe 
lections of people in modern urbanized areas have been ten 
Mass society’, and are the products of industrial revolu 
The secondary groups are small in comparison wo esp et 

y grouy 


i 3 io indeterminate. 
determining features, but this mass society is inde i 
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Let us study here some of its important features, ie 

In mass society secondary groups predominate and the re = 
tions between individuals are impersonal, lacking in intimacy 
and friendliness. That is why people in large cities fee] lonely 
in spite of the busy streets and over-populated neighbourhood. 
This loss of intimacy and resulting loneliness leads to eS 
rity. Nobody knows anybody and nobody cares for anybody, 
and the sense of belonging and security is very weak, Our 
social responses are incomplete and half-hearted, there are ne 
social norms, customs or traditions governing our behaviour, 
and nobody takes any notice of what his neighbours do, how 
they behave or live, and what vocations they pursue. There 
is utter lack of personal involvement in the affairs of others. 
In village communities all people know each other, are con- 
cerned about each other and share each other’s lives and expe- 
riences. They are governed by common social norms, have 
a sense of belonging and security, and feel at home in each 
other’s company. 

In mass society there is emphasis on rationality, people are 
inclined to-reason and argue. There is division of labour and 
specialization of vocations. Mass society is therefore very com- 
plex, and individuals are trained for the work in which they 
are engaged. The bank clerk, the postman, the barber, the 
hotel manager, the salesman, and others are doing highly spe- 
cialized jobs. We meet them only when we need their service, 
our interaction and intercommunication with them is based on 
certain expectations and is reasonable, and we do not try to 
know more about them. 

Because of such impersonal, mechanical and formal social 
contacts in daily life people have a very strong desire for so- 
cial relationships to satisfy their hunger for emotional warmth 
and sense of security. They form associations, clubs, societies, 
and other secondary groups. 

Arising out of their rationality members of mass society insist 
on equality of wants and satisfaction among people and assert 
their rights very strongly. They are inclined to fight for justice 
and fair play. Demonstrations, strikes, processions, and the 
like are common in large cities like Calcutta, and so strongly 
people feel for the down-trodden that they are prepared to fight 
for them on the road and even against the police, 
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But in spite of the rationality, sense of fair play and justice, 
and impersonal social contacts, mass society falls an easy prey 
to suggestion and imitation, to advertisements and propaganda 
and to emotional appeal leading to grossly irrational thinking 
and acting. The distribution of rewards in terms of wages and 
prestige is fairly rational and systematic, and in almost every 
area of life and work the expectations are very well defined, 
yet the approach of members of mass society is highly irra- 
tional. That is why fake advertisers, demagogues, leaders and 
the like find mass society a favourable field to push their own 
interests. 

Many social thinkers bemoan that in modern urban living 
man has lost his individuality, his sense of belonging, his emo- 
tional warmth, his sociality. He seems to be running a race, 
competing and trying to excel others, but without moorings 
and without any sense of direction and purpose. He crowds 
at matches, political rallies, cinema-houses, restaurants, and 
what not to regain his sense of belonging and security, but these 
are only temporary cures followed by a relapse. Indeed the | 


modern man is isolated and lonely even though surrounded by | 
crowds of people. 


Crowds 

What is a crowd? The term is used in a large variety of 
ways but it ordinarily suggests a large number of individuals 
assembled in one place. It is difficult to lay down a numerical 
minimum, but the number is an essential feature of a crowd. 
People in a busy street, cinema-goers coming out or going in, 
a large number of people at the railway booking office,:or a 
large mass of people rushing to a public meeting are examples 
of a crowd. 
cae Bey chologis have tried to differentiate between crowds. 
ep ae ie a i ag of Principles of Sociology speaks 
aan ean (1) the casual crowd like that collects 
seed et da wll, Mo a street corner, (2) the conventional 
acting rwa = ing to watch a game of football, (3) the 

£ vaich assembles for a purpose like demonstration, 

and (4) the expressive crowd assembled for singing, dancing, 
and the like observed in religious or other types of festivals. 
R. W. Brown in his article contributed to G. Lindzey’s Hand- 
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book of Social Psychology distinguishes crowds into Fata 
passive. The active or kinetic crowd is a mob and ri A be 
listening crowd is an audience. According to him rei oon aie 
further distinguished into aggressive, panicky, ni | s 
pressive, and audiences may be casual or intentional. a i 
goes on to describe them. This classification is much more ir 
telligible and helpful as we shall soon see. os 

In a general way a crowd is an assembly of people at a: part 
cular place. It has no internal organization, there is no division 
of labour, no leader and no structure, It is a temporary 
assembly and has no past or future. It is casual and anony- 
mous, though it may have a common focus of interest or atten- 
tion. There is shoulder to shoulder relationship between mem- 
bers of a crowd and they may act together. There may be push- 
ing for space or shouting in joy, anger or fear. That there is 
inter-stimulation in a crowd cannot be denied. Kimball Young 
defines a crowd as follows: ‘A crowd is a collectivity involving 
essentially a considerable number of individuals responding with- 
in a limited space to some common object of attention” Such 
definition covers both mobs and audiences, In fact an audience 
may become a mob and vice versa. Quite a number of times 
the mammoth gatherings in the National Congress meetings be- 
come mobs. Entering the pandal to look and listen as an audi- 
ence should they are upset about some remark by a speaker, 
are emotionally aroused and start shouting and gesticulating, 
even rushing toward the stage. Thus an audience degenerates 
into a mob. But soon enough an eminent leader like Nehru 
would get up and pacify them, and the mob would again become 
quiet and transform itself into an audience. Even very peace- 
ful audiences at a religious discourse become mobs at the slight- 
est provocation like the failure of light or loudspeakers, or the 
lack of seating accommodation, And very rowdy mobs have 
been changed into quiet audiences by the police force or the 
influential lead given by some eminent person, 


We shall now discuss the characteristics and beh 
and audiences, 


aviour of mobs 
Mobs 
Mobs are crowds in action and their 


behaviour has certain 
common characteristics which may be lis 


ted here. 
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» a 

In the first place mobs are characterized by mental homo- 
geneity, that is, similarity of ideas, feelings and actions, Mem- 
bers of a mob have the same focus of interest and attention. 
There is a common object of interest arousing similar ideas and 
emotions in the minds of each individual constituting the mob. 
‘In addition there generally supervenes a kind of feeling of the 
“presence” of others and a realization that one’s ideas and emo- 
tions are shared by others. These characteristics imply and de- 
pend upon a certain homogeneity in the constituent members. 
To be attracted by the same common object of interest, people 
must have a good deal in common, apart from variations in 
age, education, occupation or social status.’® 


This homogeneity has led a number of social psychologists to 
put forward the hypothesis of collective consciousness or group 
mind, but what is being suggested here is nothing more than a 
tendency to conform not only in thought and belief but also in 
feeling and action. 

A second characteristic of mobs is their strong emotionality. 
Whatever emotions sway them are of very great intensity, Fear 
turns them panicky, anger makes them violent and furious, joy 
makes them hilarious. This widespread and heightened emo- 
tional behaviour in mobs arises because the most common ex- 
citing cause of emotions is the emotional behaviur of other peo- 
ple. Our strongest emotions generally arise in social relation- 
ships, and the part played by suggestion and imitation is not 
insignificant. Emotional responses are increased and intensified 
by the responses, gestures, verbal outbursts, clapping, comments 
and cries of others. As we shall see later fear and anger spread 
like lightning and their intensification is mostly due to what 
Ginsberg calls ‘the cumulative Lepetition of the stimulus’. 

A third characteristic arising out of the second is irrationality. 
In the throes of violent emotions members of a mob seldom 
hue se much less to argue or reason, In mob behaviour 
cote n Season. aTe subordinated to blind emotions, and 
irae? cee function as fickle, credulous, intolerant and 
and the West adin In classical literature of both the East 
is beleve e. ap a older psychology stupidity or irrationality 

ith wild emotionality, and Le Bon says that 


*Morris Gi 
pp. 135.500 sbere, The Psychology of Society (London: Methuen & Co.), 
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the crowd is always intellectually inferior. Excitement is the 
mark of the crowd and excited people have no time to pause 
and think, particularly when they are excited together. To be 
able to judge and decide rationally and judiciously one must be 
cool and sober. Mobs are highly impulsive because they are 
more often composed of people who are extroverts and relatively 
uninhibited rather than those who are thoughtful, steady intro- 
verts. 

Several psychologists have emphasized that crowds are ee 
rally less intelligent than individuals. It may be partly niger i 
for by the fact that mob behaviour is determined by the highes 
common factor among its members and this is always lower thag 
the intellectual development of some individuals, and partly by 
the fact that the more intelligent and thoughtful people are very 
suspicious of crowds and generally avoid them, Mob behaviour 
involves appeals and in order that appeals may be understood 
by all members of the mob their level has to be lowered. That 
is why mob behaviour is often described as less intelligent and 
less rational than the behaviour of individuals. 

Strong emotionality of crowds and their impulsiveness make 
people less sensitive to the rights and feelings of others and 
weaken their sense of social responsibility. That is why crowds 
are characterized by irresponsibility, and people behave in mobs 
as they never care to behave when they are alone. They have 
no inhibitions, no sentiments, and no regard for moral codes. 
Mobs violate moral laws and standards of decency, and indulge 
in activities which are unworthy of a rational and thoughtful 
person. We all know how infuriated mobs in industria] areas 
indulge in hooliganism and arson or how demonstrators on strikes 
in Calcutta set fire to trams and buses. Students during strike 
days resort to activities which are detrimental to their own in- 


terests, At some places they have damaged libraries and labora- 
tories of their own institution 


This lack of responsibility in 
tention and emotional excitemenť w 
by a skilful orator. And once emotio 
tions which fit in with the system o 
readily welcomed. In crowds the i 


a crowd is due to ‘fix 
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and increase of suggestibility also account for the credulity of 
crowds, Their dogmatism and intolerance are due to the sense 
of omnipotence and the intensification of conviction characteristic 
of individuals in crowds.”° 

The same author has important observations to make on the 
behaviour of mobs. ‘Further, protected by anonymity, people do 
not exercise as much control as usual and give free vein to the 
expression of their feelings. Hence the shouting, gesticulating, 
boisterous laughter, frantic cheers of the crowd and their ten- 
dency to extremes. These exaggerated reactions cannot but have 
their effect on already suggestible individuals and so the pro- 
cess of cumulative suggestion goes on. The peculiar feeling 
of irresponsibility on the part of the individual is furthered by 
anonymity, but is very likely also due to the illusion of omni- 
potence felt by people sharing in a great assembly.’ + 


These two characteristics of mob behaviour, sense of all- 
powerfulness and of security in anonymity, are in ample evid- 
ence in all types of mobs. In a crowd individuals feel that they 
can do and achieve anything and no power can check them. 
The fury of the aggressive mobs is quite well known. Secondly, 
they also feel that individuals are not responsible for the doings 
of the mob and at least they will not be found out and punished 
mostly because they do not know each other. 


Explanation of mob behaviour 

Why do individuals generally behave more emotionally in 
crowds than elsewhere? Why do so many people shout and 
cheer and contort themselves at football games, sometimes almost 
to the point of hysteria and exhaustion? These very individuals 
behave themselves more decorously in other places. Certainly 
their mere assembly in a crowd has something to do with the 
intense behaviour. 

We have already discussed in a previous chapter how Le Bon 
explains group behaviour by referring it to a collective or group 
SE oes into being when a number of individuals are 
Sick, tak m Fi In a crowd the individual yields to instincts 

b; a en alone, he would have perforce kept under 


+ i i 
p- im Ginsberg, The Psychology of Society (London: Methuen & Co.), 


tIbid. 
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restraint. ‘In a crowd every sentiment and act is contagious, so 
much so that an individual readily sacrifices his own interest 
to that of the group. Under the influence of suggestion he will 
undertake the accomplishment of certain acts with irresistible 
force. Thus Le Bon explains crowd emotionally in terms of 
heightened suggestibility, that is, the tendency of an in- 
dividual in a crowd to respond uncritically to the stimuli 
provided by the other members, to make almost automatic res- 
ponses to the wishes of others, particularly those in authority 
and those whom he respects or who has prestige for him, like 
hypnotized person. Secondly, in a crowd the individual acquires 
solely from consideration of number, a sentiment of all-powerful 
ness which allows him to yield to instincts which he keeps under 
control when he is alone. 
William McDougall who agrees with Le Bon in his interpre- 
tation of collective or group mind offers practically the same 
explanation of crowd behaviour, According to him a crowd is 
‘excessively emotional, impulsive, fickle, inconsistent, irresolute 
» displaying only the coarser emotions and 


liberation, hasty in jud 


and imperfect forms of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lack- 
ing in self-consciousness, devoid of self-respect and of sense of 
apt to be carried away by the consciousness 


that it tends to produce all the manifestations 
. of any irresponsible and absolute power. Hence its beha- 


viour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored passionate 


Savage in a strange situation and in the Worst cases it is like a 
wild beast’? 


power of critical reasoning and losing the second slip into the 
emotions of others. Mutual i 

emotion and the individual 
to resist the authority of the g 
tual responses, 


*William McDougall, Group Mind, p. 31. 
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Both Le Bon and McDougall emphasize increased suggestibi- 
lity, loss of restraint, hypnotic contagion, and the like leading to 
lowering of the moral and intellectual standards of the indivi- 
dual. E. D. Martin in his book The Behaviour of Crowds pub- 
lished in 1920, objects to the views of Le Bon and McDougall 
and offers a psychoanalytical interpretation of mob behaviour in 
which the restraints of the superego are relaxed and the indivi- 
dual yields to primitive impulses. Mob behaviour is a kind of 
temporary insanity which affects people herded together, Freud 
in his book Group Psychology and Analysis of the Ego traces 
intense emotionality of the mob to indirect impulses repressed in 
the unconscious and to the deeply buried racial mind. According 
to Le Bon and McDougall the mob is stupid and feeble-minded, 
and according to Freud and Martin it is insane and abnormal. 

According to F. H. Allport the explanation of mob behaviour 
should be sought not in the crowd as a whole but in individual 
impulses and responses. The fact of aggregation or assembling 
of people and their manipulation by a leader is not so important 
as the fact of their mutual interaction and interstimulation in 
which their responses are intensified. He used the concept of the 
impression of universality to explain the tendency of individuals 
to adopt the morality of the mob. Seeing that everyone is run- 
ning after a thiefřand crying for him the individual is led to 
believe that this is the right thing to do. Miller and Dollard 
are also of the view that a mob carries the prestige of the num- 
ber and individuals are led to believe that it cannot be 
wrong. 

Earlier in describing the characteristics of crowd behaviour we 
have referred to its mental homogeneity. This has been explained 
by anumber of concepts like imitation, suggestion or suggestibi- 
lity, emotional contagion. McDougall explained it by primitive 
sympathy which is nothing more than a general way of putting the 
same thing over. Some social scientists explain mental and beha- 
viour homogeneity by ‘rapport’ and ‘circular reaction’, But what 
ce gig about crowd behaviour? It is both stupid and 
facilitation b a re ae explains it by the concept of social 
sie individul et h he meant the interactional process in which 

7 influenced by another. There is ample evid- 
ence of the facilitating’ effect of other people. We all eat much 
more when we are in company, our emotional experiences and 
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expressions are fuller and stronger when others are participating 
with us. Facilitation is a fundamental type of interaction. If 
Le Bon and McDougall have taken the extreme position of merg- 
ing separate individuals into a superconscious group entity like 
collective or group mind, Allport has gone to the other extreme 
of stressing the individual too sharply against the group. 
Allport maintains that as a result of the assembly of people 
individuals get the impression of vastness and strength of a mob 
and of its great prestige. This narrows his range of attention 
and creates the attitude of submission and conformity to mob 
behaviour. He does what others do in a mob because of this 
prestige and impression of universality. His behaviour in a 


crowd is not different from how he behaves when alone, only it 
is stronger and more intense, 


There is no doubt that crowd behaviour is ‘emergent’ in the 
sense that it is different from other behaviour the individual is 
capable of. Close observation of mob violence or mob panic 
reveals that it is difficult to predict how crowds will behave. 
Even Allport who stresses individual factors in crowd behaviour 
concedes that ‘nothing new or different was added by the crowd 
situation except an intensification of the feelings already present 
and the possibility of concerted action. The individual in the 
crowd behaves just as he would alone, only more so.’® 


Sherif has pointed out that in intense group situations new 
norms and values arise and the individual has to conform to 
them. This conformity often has a demoralizing effect and indi- 
viduals commit inhuman acts under the influence of mob vio- 
lence and fury. On the other hand they may be inspired to 
deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice and their moral values may 
be raised higher. In the days of partition Hindus and Muslims 
sank low to the level of beasts in killing, looting, and arson, But 
equally true it is that on both sides many good people suffered 
abuse and humiliation at the hands of their o 
giving food and shelter to me 
Behaviour may be both hi 
vidual. This view of She trect the generally 
anane, always lower intellectually 


*Social Psychology, p. 295. 
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Types of mobs 

The classification of crowds and mobs as proposed by Brown 
has already been mentioned. We shall now discuss them in 
detail. 

Some mobs are aggressive. They are action crowds whose 
goal is to do injury to some person. Detailed studies of the 
behaviour of aggressive mobs have been made in the United 
States, and Myrdal has distinguished mob violence into lynch- 
ing, rioting, and terrorizing. There is hardly any case ot 

“lynching in India. Mahatma Gandhi was once threatened with 
lynching in South Africa, and in America mostly in southern 
states white people take the law into their own hands and beat 
down a Negro to death for some crime which the latter is sup- 
posed to have committed. In milder form cases have occurred 
in Calcutta of large crowds of passers-by rushing at the driver 
of a bus guilty of a road accident resulting in death, But mob 
violence has seldom resulted in death. However, in all such 
cases of illegal violent aggression the mob professes high moral 
Purpose, and later their violent behaviour is justified by allega- 
tions of negligence and delay on the part of the police in bring- 
ing the culprit to book. 

Rioting and terrorization are fairly common in our country. 
During the years of national struggle for freedom rioting took 
generally two forms. In the first place there were communal 
riots between Hindus and Muslims of a town, locality or area. 
Usually Hindus were accused of playing music before mosques 
as when some marriage party or funeral procession passed by a 
mosque, or Muslims were accused ol cow-slaughter. Their climax 
Was seen in intercommunal massacres, looting and arson during 
days of partition in the Punjab and Bengal. Generally com- 
munal riots at one place led to communal riots at other places, 
and there was a chain reaction. Secondly, non-violent demonstra- 
tors often clashed with the police. The latter feared that law 
and order would be disturbed by such demonstrations and tried 
F disperse crowds first by threats and gas and later by ee 
tom G even by gun-fire. Such rioting was often startë z 
Ae miserans throwing stones at the police or firing a Andent 
demo ndependence riots have often taken place ae a 
dition i and the police. In Uttar Pradesh s amen 

e is very rampant and for minor frustrations $ 
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on strike and then take out processions. Such processions usually 
become unruly and take to violent activities like looting shops; 
pelting stones at the police or burning and damaging een 
ment property. Student mobs may threaten police or the police 
may threaten students to disperse or try to disperse them by 
force. It is difficult to determine later as to who started the 
trouble but mutual recriminations follow. Terrorization is in- 
volved in all such rioting. 


The escape mob in panic is fear-driven, Individuals in such 
a mob did not meet to show panic or experience fear. They 
had gathered together for some other purpose but suddenly there 
arose a situation in which at first they were taken by surprise 
or shocked, then they began to understand the dangerous situa- 
tion and later sought some mode of adjustment to the danger. 
There is a sudden fire in a house or a ship, the inmates have a 
sense of crisis and try to understand the situation. But some- 
body may shout ‘fire’, ‘we are finished’, ‘oh god’ and the like or 
some people may run crying. Such individuals usually become 
leaders or models to follow, they catch attention and their 
panicky behaviour spreads to others. Most of the social psycho- 
logists explain this mimicry by suggestion, imitation or conta- 


gion, but this mental homogeneity of panic mobs may take many 
forms. People in a house on fire may rush downst 
from windows. In 


may resort to collec 
to overtake them. 


Stories are often told of crew and passengers in a ship behay- 
ing in a very disciplined manner as an organized group in the 
face of a crisis and allowing and helping ladies and children to 
escape first. Accounts of the behaviour and bearing of British 

g the German blitz and later when London and its 
surroundings were bombed has been made much of, but in the 
case of ships the naval tradition served 
call forth a spirit of self-sacrifice an po- 
pulation of London their organization i ardens 
was to some extent responsible age in fac- 
ing the critical situation, 

In fact, in times of crisis he 
panic to rally and recover their 
ship of Winston Churchill duri 


airs or jump 
a ship they may jump into the sea, Or they 
tive suicide by staying calm awaiting the fire 


roic leadership helps people in 
sanity and strength. The leader- 
ng the worst phase of World War 
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II when London and other towns were being pounded by Ger- 
man bombs was one single factor saving the British population 
from panic and defeat. 

The acquisitive mobs are centred on one specific object, as for 
example, the rush for food during food shortage, the run to banks 
to withdraw money or the surging crowd rushing to front seats 
at a variety show. There is something of a panic in such mobs 
because they are partly driven by the fear of losing what they 
wish to acquire. During the last year a number of commodities 
were in short supply like wheat, rice, sugar and pulses, and any 
slight whiff of rumour sent people rushing to the shops for their 
supplies. The more panicky and acquisitive they became the 
higher the prices rose. In many cases there was no short sup- 
ply but the traders set afloat rumours, created panicky condi- 
tions and cashed on the acquisitive tendencies of the people. 

Now such behaviour is neither illegal nor immoral but it shakes 
the stability of the economic and social structure and may create 
a law and order situation by actually leading to food shortage 
and spreading food riots. The state agencies advise making 
small purchases according to daily or weekly needs, and starting 
Co-operative stores. Both steps can stabilize prices and prevent 
food riots, but in the rush of panic people do not give credence 
to such advice, and selfish traders promote and intensify mob 
acquisitiveness. 

Lastly, there are the expressive mobs, that is, action crowds 
in which people join not because they want to injure someone, 
to escape a danger or to acquire something but just to give ex- 
Pression to their common emotions and to seek relief from the 
boredom and monotony of daily routine. The large mass of 
People on the beaches on holidays, the crowds in the Calcutta 
Maidan on Sundays, the large number of men and women that 
Tush and line up on the toute of an eminent dignitary driving 
from the airport to the government house and cheer him, the 
crowds of young men dancing on the road to celebrate the vic- 
tory of the Indian hockey team at Tokyo, and the like are exam- 
ples of expressive crowds. They need change, revelry, expres- 
sion of pent up emotions, release of tensions produced by the 
daily routine. In the countryside we have rural fairs and fes- 
tivals where people join in new clothes, purchase fanciful things, 
and sing and dance their time away. At the time of a marriage 
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many families have wild parties and sprees, and many commu- 
nities celebrate marriages with night-long programmes of group 
singing, dancing and drinking. These are all expressive groups 
free from) aggression, escape and acquisition which characterize 
other types of mobs. 

Among Hindus many people join religious congregations to 
shout religious slogans or sing devotional songs. In the past 
they would go to Hardwar, Allahabad or Varanasi in large 
groups, forming processions and singing songs. The Kumbh 
Mela is also an expressive mob. The emotions they teel when 
they shout ‘victory to mother Ganges’ and the excited behaviour 
accompanying them are characteristic of the expressive mob, and 
would not be found in individuals when they are alone. 


Audiences 

Audiences are distinguished into informal and highly casual, 
such as the gathering of people in the street around a flute player 
or a juggler or the crowd that gathers round a policeman when 
he has caught a thief, and the more formal and scheduled audi- 
ence such as the crowd which assembles to watch a film show 
or to listen to a lecture. Casual audiences gather spontaneously 
and accidentally. A motor-car arrives in a village and women 
and children gather round it just as a camel in a metropolitan 
locality attracts a crowd of townspeople. Such audiences are 
not organized, their programme is not regulated. In social psy- 
chology we are concerned only with formal scheduled audiences 
which gather for a definite purpose and at a predetermined time 
and place. 


Kimball Young mentions three chief characteristics of a formal 
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titutionalized. At a prize distribution in a school or at a uni- 
versity convocation what will be spoken by the peonia 
on the stage, what people will do, and the order of the several 
items in the programme are pre-arranged. The audience is well 
prepared to accept the leadership of the person who presides 
that he needs little effort to dominate them. Maintaining leader- 
ship in such a situation is easy and simple. The audience is 
easily satisfied and the leader need not be particularly forceful, 
clever or eloquent. In most of the formal audiences, therefore, 
the cultural influence is at work. Some audiences merely give 
a mild clap of hands, others give prolonged cheers, and still 
others get up from their seats and shout in applause. 

Different methods are used to gather people in audiences, For 
highly academic lectures notices may be printed in newspapers, 
for popular lectures handbills may be distributed, for election 
meetings the announcements may be made by the beat of the drum 
or by loudspeakers placed in a jeep, and the people may be 
drawn by film records played on loudspeakers. The cinema- 
house manager may get the picture reviewed in the papers, pro- 
vide preview for heads of educational institutions and pressmen 
or get coloured posters fixed at prominent places in the town. 
All these techniques are employed and they differ with the dif- 
ferent types of audiences to be gathered. 

In every audience there are two types of interaction : one bet- 
Ween the leader and the people assembled to watch, listen or 
follow him, and the other between members of the audience 
themselves, ` 

Kimball Young speaks of three types of audiences; those 
Which seek information, those which seek to be persuaded and 
converted, and those which seek entertainment and recreation. 


We shall now discuss them briefly. 


Audience seeking information ma 

Such an audience will be found in the lecture of ie scientists 
Philosopher, or statesman who may provide information or aa 
new interpretation, Such lectures are arranged in a quiet so 
Place for a select audience. The aim of the lecture is ai of 
win Over people nor to entertain them but to add to lager oor 
information. New facts or ideas are put across to me a ro- 
and they are left to think for themselves. A scientist may P 
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pound a new theory or describe his experimental ee 
a philosopher may put forward a new point of view about hae + 
of the problems of life and the world; a statesman may a 
out the implications of, and reasons for, a new policy or a i 

measure taken by the government or analyse an emergency fac- 
ing the nation. The speaker may read a manuscript, speak from 
notes or speak freely from memory, The last method me ks 
effecting a rapport between the speaker and his audience which: 
other methods fail to achieve. At many audiences the paper ox 
the address to be read is distributed beforehand and the audience 
follow it as it is being read. 

The information audience aims at seeking understanding and 
the speaker will do well to use such aids as will facilitate under- 
standing. , 

The press conference of a prime minister or an eminent 
spokesman of the government is also an audience of this type. 

It is very helpful for better understanding if the lecture or 
statement of the speaker is followed by questions and answers 
or a general discussion. Such a procedure clears doubts and dif- 
ficulties of people, and at a press conference press people ask 
supplementaries to bring out the finer shades of meaning and 
implications of the statements made by the speaker, 

Many audiences of the intellectual type re 
or science papers as they would enjoy a film show, and describe 
lectures or papers by eminent leaders or scientists as a great 
treat. It is mainly because of their own profound interest in the 
subject of the lecture and the clear presentation of the speaker. 


Such audiences become then recreational audiences to some 
extent. 


ally enjoy lectures 


Conversional audience 

Such audiences seek to be persuaded and converted to a new 
approach, a new way of thinking and feeling. Emotional ap- 
peals are very common at such audiences and their programmes 
are either religious or political. The statesman speaking about 
his policies and programmes in a university, a college, or a party 
meeting may be giving information and ideas only for the under- 
standing of his listeners, but while addressing a large crowd in 
a maidan may resort to emotional appeals and try to convert the 
audience to support his policies and programmes, The religious 
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leader will try to persuade people to adopt his way of worship 
or creed. Both audiences are roused in the first instance to 
think and feel in the same way as the leader does and later on to 
act according to his political or religious creed. 

In such audiences there is shoulder-to-shoulder contact and 
often people are asked to sing a national or devotional song 
in chorus to break down barriers of status differences and to 
produce group cohesion, Stich mass singing also paves the way 
for establishing rapport between the speaker and his audience 
and helps to make the latter’s emotional appeals more effective. 
Mahatma Gandhi's audiences were both religious and political and 
his appeal was aimed at making listeners better persons and persu- 
ading them to take keener and more active interest in national 
struggle and activity. But then Gandhian approach was unique 
giving national struggle and service a religious fervour and seek- 
ing the solution of political problems and ills on an ethical basis. 
Hitler, Jinnah and Lloyd George were highly effective with con- 
versional audiences and could rouse people to strong emotions 
and intense activity along their own lines of thinking. 


Recreational audience . 

Such an audience seeks amusement and entertainment. In India 
a snake-charmer, a monkey-man, a juggler or an acrobat can easi- 
ly attract a small crowd at any street corner. Such a crowd 
assembles spontaneously just for the fun of watching a show, 
and beating the drum is enough to bring them together, Audi- 
ences at a theatre, cinema-house or musical programme or variety 
show are recreational. People go there to enjoy and relax and 
they pay for the privilege to be there. But most of them have 
their own expectations of the show and are very critical if their 
expectations are not fulfilled. Cinema audiences have their own 
favourite film stars, they have formed certain tastes about mu- 
sic, dance and story, and if their sensibility is in any way offend- 
ed they hiss and boo. Film producers are very careful that they 
pander to the tastes of that class of population which frequents 
the cinema-houses, and if the intelligentsia complain that the 
standard of films is falling, producers pay no heed to it knowing 
full well that such people do not matter much. They seem to 
know their audiences and go on repeating the same formula of 
triangles in film stories. The new film should be new and dif- 
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ferent and yet must conform to the public conventions atid ex- 
pectations. That is why films do not deviate much in cast, mus 
sic, dances and story. Quite a few films which have struck a 
new line have become flops. In every cinema audiences are 
found a few individuals who go on criticizing the film during 
the show. They do not seem to be seeking recreation. 

Theatre audiences are more critical. While old plays may be 
accepted and only their cast and performance is commented 
upon new plays may or may not prove effective in audience lea- 
dership. A good play may be spoiled by a bad cast and a bad 
play may be redeemed by a good cast. Audience satisfaction 
depends on a number of factors which are not all under the con- 
trol of the producer. 


Rumours 

In mass behaviour rumours play a very effective part in rous- 
ing people to action. A rumour is a simple story attached to 
some actual rather than fictitious person or to some actual rather 
than some imaginary event which grows as it spreads. Kimball 
Young thinks it is a kind of suggestion which beginning as a 
simple fact or supposition in time may become elaborated into 
a highly emotional story of great significance. Rumours spread 
as the result of initiative of so many individuals that it is dif- 
ficult to predict about them. They are short-lived but can some- 
times do great damage. Rumour is a kind of communication 
which is interesting in itself but which may lead to large-scale 
panic or violence on the part of the masses, 

Rumours originate in gossip and spread by word of mouth, by 
letters or telephonic messages or by telegrams. Often news- 
papers are responsible for starting and spreading them, Charac- 
ters, events and situations are distorted by just reporting ‘It is 
rumoured that...’. Some journals specialize in such news and 


reports and command a great sale because the 


: : y make them spicy 
in utter disregard of truth. They are described as ‘yellow jour- 
nalism’. 


In times of crises rumours spread very rapidly and cause con- 
siderable damage. During the war. particularly during the war 
years of 1940s, all sorts of unfounded rumours spread quickly 
and were readily accepted. People were nervous and jittery and 
were willing to believe almost anything. Several stories went 
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round about Churchill and Roosevelt and people had heard them 
from a friend of a friend of high personages. During the days 
of partition and of the Chinese invasion in 1962 all sorts of ru- 
mours went round describing the bungling of the government. 
Many rumours were vicious and intentionally circulated to pro- 
voke action on the part of the masses. ‘Fifth Column’ rumours 
were spread to demoralize people and weaken popular support 
to the war effort, 

. Rumours thrive on ignorance and lack of accurate information. 
That is why all governments are keen on organizing informa- 
tion centres, spreading correct news about events and exercising 
control over newspapers and broadcasting agencies, Sometimes 
very fantastic stories are woven out of simple facts and the more 
the government agencies repudiate them the more strongly they 
are believed on the plea that the government is deliberately hid- 
ing facts and misleading the public. 

Rumours to be effective and successful must be very briefly 
expressed. They must be concrete and explicit and they must be 
about familiar persons, places and situations. They must also be 
incapable of verification, offering inside information and appeal- 
ing to the wishes and fears of a large number of people. 

When the United States entered World War II all sorts of 
rumours spread, and in order to contradict them or to find out 
their source many ‘rumour clinics’ were set up in large towns. 
G. Allport, and later L. Postman, undertook several experimen- 
tal studies. According to them the most important features of 
a rumour are importance and ambiguity, When food prices go 
up, all sorts of rumours about hoarding, black-marketing and 
state bungling are set afloat. They succeed because the food 
problem is very important and affects everybody, and as the 
government takes time to find out facts before clarifying the po- 
sition the situation grows uncertain and ambiguous. The two 
authors of The Psychology of Rumour have studied in detail 
how rumours are transmitted and what tendencies or processes 
influence the content of rumour, 

Earlier in the chapter we have pointed out the growing ten- 
dency of people to migrate to towns and the rapid emergence of 
mass society in which social norms and face-to-face intimate re- 
lations do not exist. In such a society rumours thrive and play 
havoe with national morale and social security. Mass hysteria 
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is often the result of such rumours. Recently everybody has 
been thinking and talking about corruption in high places and 
all sorts of stories about the fabulous wealth accumulated by 
eminent people are current coin. In Delhi rumours about r 
sects being found in aerated water bottles spread like wild fire, 
they were magnified and some business houses had to close 
down. In villages rumours about ghosts and man-eaters make 
the life of people miserable. In the midst of a severe crisis even 
sane normal people fall an easy prey to rumours. . 


Other features of mass behaviour will be treated in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FASHIONS, FADS AND CRAZES 


in tuts chapter we shall consider some more features of mass 
behaviour which are very important even though transitory and 
changing. They are fashions, fads and crazes. 


Fashions 

The term fashion is often used indiscriminately to denote any 
change in modes of dress and adornment, of decoration and fur- 
niture and of other types of social expressions or in styles of 
houses, cars, music, art and other areas of culture. But it should 
be used only for those changes which are current, prevailing and 
accepted. That is why to be in fashion gives an individual a 
status or prestige in any society. Wearing clothes of the latest 
fashion, having latest hair styles or using new type of furniture 
is a bid for leadership in person-to-person relations, and often 
people are marked out for disapproval for clinging to old styles 
or modes of dress, hair style or furniture. 

Kimball Young defines fashion ‘as the current or prevailing 
usage, mode, manner or characteristic expression, presentation or 
conception of those particular cultural traits which custom itselt 
allows to change.’ ° LaPiere and Farnsworth restrict the use ot 
the term fashion to ‘changes in modes of dress’. But whatever 
the way in which the term is defined and whatever aspect of it 
is stressed there is no dispute about the fact that fashions repre- 
sent a short-lived, superficial, rapid departures from the custo- 
are n ek of behaviour. Secondly, fashions are es- 
AAE S$ pi eopmenon: In olden times customs and 
lasie, there -was a “i a were divided into 7 and 
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ture, music or means of transport. Social control and pressure 
was so rigid and powerful that there was no room for quick 
changes or fashions. In rural communities the same thing holds 
good and people in the countryside continue to dress, eat and 
sing in the manner in which they have been doing for ages. In 
static societies there is no room for fashion. But in modern in- 
dustrialized communities change is the law of life and fashions 
come and go in quick succession. In large modern towns like 
London, Paris, New York or Bombay the élite may seem to be 
doing nothing but following the latest fashions. 


Fashions and customs 

Customs are usually thought of as folkways and mores which 
are more or less well established and difficult to change, and 
folkways which come and go frequently are called fashions. 
Morris Ginsberg expresses the distinction admirably : 


‘It is sometimes said that fashion is simultaneous conformity in action, 
ie. under its influence each person docs what everyone else is doing, and 
is thus based on imitation; while custom is successive conformity; in other 
words, when acting in accordance with custom, each person does what has 
always been done, and it is thus based essentially on habit. But there are 
more important distinguishing features. In the first place, custom seems to 
be concerned with constant and fundamental needs of society, while fashion 
or vogue seems to affect less vital and less general spheres of life. Fashion 
is essentially evanescent and changeable. It is in fact a series of recurring 
changes often marked by rhythmic imitation and innovation, Custom, on 
the other hand, is essentially enduring and continuous, and subject only 
to slow change. Of course there are some fashions which do not change, 
but in so far as that is the case, they have really passed into custom; in 
other words, they have the prestige of the past as well as that of the pre- 
sent. In the second place, there would appear to be a total difference of 
motive between custom and fashion. Neither can be adequately character- 
ized by mere uniformity of action, because there are many uniform actions 
based on instinct or hereditary structure generally. But while custom is fol- 
lowed because it has generally been followed in the past, fashion is followed 
because it is now generally followed. Further, in a sense fashion makes for 
novelty, and hi Sim basis is to be found in the Passion for self-indivi- 
He el = ai fon sage. on the other hand, owes much of 
novelty. Thus ‘easton ‘tities and Go a aided off the dangers ot 
directions. The one tends to perpetuat pe 7 re work se dierent 
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Customs begin to influence individual behaviour from early 
childhood but it is only in adolescence that fashions begin to 
operate. Old age seems to be immune from the influence of 
fashions. 

Fashions are socially accepted norms which are changing fre- 
quently, and as has been pointed out above, they thrive best in 
cosmopolitan areas of large towns where the current of life 
flows fast and in turbulent eddies. To be fashionable is to be 
modern and up-to-date, beating time and custom, 

Some social scientists observe that fashions change in cycles; 
they come and go, and come again. Male trousers used to be 
wom narrow, then they changed into larger width and today 
they are being wom in ‘drain-pipe’ width. It may be, as LaPiere 
suggests, that the possibilities of change are restricted by the 
structure of the human body. Such ‘cyclic’ changes in fashions 
are found in abundance in the dress, hair-styles and ornaments of 
ladies. Blouses have changed forms and styles so often coming 
back to old ones again and again. 

With the growth of industrialization the conformity producing 
power of customs has weakened. Every society is made up of 
many different groups. There are different religious communi- 
ties—Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others, each community 
is divided into numerous castes and classes each of which is fur- 
ther divided into groups based on professions and occupations. 
There are ‘society’ women, housewives and working women. 
There are religious groups, artists’ clubs, merchants’ chamber and 
the like. In such a heterogeneous society it is difficult to main- 
tain conformity and customs do not hold so important a place as 
they did in old agrarian society. 

Customs and fashions represent stability and change in society. 
Since some changes may become permanent some fashions 
though they are fugitive short-lived patterns of behaviour may 
become universal and permanent. Since Independence many 
fashions in the celebration of Hindu marriages in northem India 
have become customs and have acquired the force of compulsion 
found in well established customs Changes in customs,are slow 
but changes in fashions, at least in our times, tend to be rapid. 
Because changes in fashion are quick it should not be assumed 
that their conformity producing power is in any case less. The dic- 
tates of fashion can be equally severe. In fact the dominance of 
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fashion over a good deal of our behaviour is everywhere in evi- 
dence. 


Changes in fashions 

The sweep of fashions is very wide, there is hardly any class 
in society which is not sensitive to fashions and their changes 
and in our times fashion has become democratized, that is, 
fashions of socially high and financially outstanding people filter 
down to masses. ‘What today the upper class woman has de- 
signed in the way of the latest style, tomorrow has reached the 
middle class market, and the day after tomorrow the mass buyer ot 
petty-bourgeois status or below’.° This process of percolation 
has been observed and stressed by several social psychologists. 
High society acts as the pace-setter in fashions for the masses. 
In Europe as in the Orient royal courts used to set fashions for 
high society to follow but they seldom reached the masses, To- 
day courts are almost extinct, and fashions are set by dress de- 
signers in metropolitan cities and sold to people of means, but 
later the demands of mass buyers play an important part in pro- 
ducing cheaper models, and the designs are manufactured more 
cheaply to be sold to middle and lower classes. Large-scale pro- 
duction of ready-made clothes has made it all the easier. Even 
otherwise what designs and patterns of clothes are in vogue 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi soon reach small towns and then 
still smaller towns. 

But sometimes fashions are not set by the so-called high so- 
ciety, and are copied by the higher from the lower strata of 
society. For example the backless choli worn by ultra-modern 
ladies of today were worn by working women in rural areas of 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. But it may be due less to imitation of 
the lower strata and more to the desire to look different 
exhibit as much of the physical form as ca 
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shions are now matters of form and style and not of material 
value. This has shifted fashion leadership from the aristocrats 
to designers, manufacturers and distributors who through exhibi- 
tions, shop-windows and attractive models influence styles and 
vogues at any given time. Paris designers of ladies’ draperies 
are well known, but in our own country important cloth mills 
have very attractive showrooms and organize glamorous exhi- 
bitions to publicize their sarees and dress material patterns. In 
this respect the showrooms of the handloom products have play- 
ed no insignificant part. Commercial profit motive is no less 
powerful in popularizing new patterns and designs. 

In the West royal princes and princesses greatly influenced 
fashion. Some of them have passed into history for having 
popularized a particular kind and design of apparel. In our own 
times Albert Edward (later Edward VII) was responsible for in- 
troducing what was known as the Prince Albert coat for standard 
and proper dress. The Duke and Duchess of Windsor influenc- 
ed fashions in male and female dress. In our own country Mug- 
hal princes and princesses were responsible for many designs 
and patterns in dress, perfumes, foods and buildings. In our 
own times Nehru introduced what is known as the Jawahar 
jacket and Mahatma Gandhi popularized the Gandhi cap. 

Nowadays film stars too are responsible for some fashions. 
Young people have their favourite stars and try to dress like 
them. At one time Dilip Kumar hair-style was popular among 
young men and recently the Dev Anand style has replaced it. The 
drain-pipe trousers and open-collar loose shirt too must have 
come from the films. 

Some fashions spread very quickly in all countries mostly 
because the means of transport and communication are very 
quick and there is a much more frequent intercourse between 
countries, The bush-shirt or bush-coat originating in the United 
States spread to all countries of the world in much less time. 
So did the ‘Bikini’ bathing suit. The bush-shirt emanated from 
the people’s desire to imitate the military types of clothes, and 
the beauty contests brought the ‘Bikini’ into prominence. The 
spread of fashions is vastly facilitated by mass production and 
transportation of goods, and the quick communication either 
personally or by correspondence from the centres of fashion to 
the remotest parts of the world. These facilities for production, 
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transportation, and communication have led to large-scale invest- 
ments in the manufacture and distribution of fashionable goods. 
Because profits in such business are very high, commercial orga- 
nizations too are greatly interested in the changes in fashions 
and help or conspire to bring about quick changes, N 
It has been pointed out above that the rapid changes m 
fashions is a modern phenomenon, In Europe the Renaissance 
awakened a desire for new and different things and opened to 


society a new world offering full play to likes and choices, The 
Industri 


the rise of democratic ideas and the common people increased 
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modesty is a very much prized virtue. Young school girls do 
take to skirt and blouse during school days but except in large 
towns the skirt and blouse dress has not made much headway. 
Girls discard them as soon as they enter college or grow up, and 
take to saree or salwar-kameez. 

From the Middle Ages, laws against indecent clothes have 
been enacted from time to time, and cultural disapproval of un- 
covering the neck, bosom and legs. Moralists and priests de- 
nounced all such dress which showed legs, neck, bosom and arms 
as indecent. The length of the skirt has always been a subject 
of controversy till recently. Puritans and their tribe always car- 
ried a campaign against the so-called indecent dress or the use 
of personal adornments. In India some decades back the use of 
elaborate make-up among ladies was frowned upon, particularly 
among unmarried girls, and recently in one of the states, govern- 
ment sent a circular to all educational institutions to discourage 
the use of tight clothes which showed body contours. 

Similarly, smoking and drinking among women looked immo- 
ral in the West some centuries back but is unnoticed today. In 
India it is still frowned upon. In some countries like Russia and 
Japan men and women may bathe together naked without ex- 
citing comment. Such a thing cannot even be thought of in 
India. In the West and even in India’ leaders and eminent 
statesmen appear in public with their wives and are photograph- 
ed together but in Muslim countries no such thing is possible. 

Fashions present a phenomenon of change against a back- 
ground of stability, and cultural norms always fight against them 
though sometimes they fight a losing battle. In our own times 
ideas of freedom and independence have affected all areas of life 
and behaviour and therefore there is a greater breakaway from 
customs and traditions. In such a climate fashions have had 
greater influence on people. Again in our own times there is 
greater and more frequent intercourse between racial, national, 
religious and geographical groups, and this leads to more fre- 
quent and rapid changes in fashions. 


Men and fashion 

The peacock view of the male role is widely held and it is 
believed that in the olden times the male was the ornate sex. 
But in modern times not many significant changes have taken 
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place in the male attire. No doubt in pre-British days the aristo- 
crats and Nawabs were as keenly interested in fashion and its 
changes, but with the advent of industrial and social revolution 
in the country particularly after World War I changes in male 
dress have been minor. With the spread of Western education 
more people have taken to coat and pant, but changes in fashion 
have been confined to shortening of shirt-collar, shortening of the 
jacket and the style of trousers which have alternated between. 
short and wide, narrow and long, and wide and long, Shoes 
too have seen many changes; once boots were popular, later we 
had oxford shoes and now we have sandals and shoes with point- 
ed toes. There have been changes in material also. After Inde- 
pendence closed-collar coats and sherwanis and achkans are more 
popular. On the whole male fashions move toward greater uni- 
formity in clothes. Sports dress may have bright colours but 
clothes for daily wear continue to be of subdued colours, Some 
years ago there was a sharp controversy in a Calcutta daily about 
men wearing dull drab clothes during summer and it was started 
by a woman correspondent who argued that men should dress 
attractively as women do. 


The very slow changes in male dress have been attributed to a 
number of causes, In the first place it is argued that men are 
generally conservative in dress and appearance and are not in- 
clined to show off. Men are supposed to be men and the image 
of masculinity in every modern culture rules out frivolous dis- 
play of colour and novelty. Secondly, men have to work and only 
certain styles suit them. Thirdly, there is among men a strong 
desire to conform and to avoid being too different and therefore 
conspicuous. During times of emergency men’s clothes have 
shown a tendency toward military pattem but otherwise for the 


last half century or so men have worn practically the same style 
of clothes. 
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patterns of dress the range of variability in dress among women 
is very large. Men dress alike but hardly any two women re- 
semble in dress material or design. In fact women are particular 
that they should be wearing those designs and patterns which 
are new and different from others. This desire to be difterent 
is very strong among women. Men are inclined to be casual in 
dress but not women. Women are much more particular as to 
how they look because of the special role they are called upon to 
play in the present-day civilization. A woman pleases by what 
she is and what she looks rather than by what she does. For ages 
she has done that. Whether it is due to her biological make-up 
or to historical factors her role is subordinate to, and dependent 
on, men; her social status is determined by her personal rela- 
tions and sexual behaviour; and she is forever trying to prove 
her desirability by resorting to new fashions and reaffirming her 
attractiveness. Among rich and middle class families women are 
considered a luxury involving a good deal of expense and young 
men go in for marriage only when they can afford it, Every 
woman is a symbol of the social and economic status of her hus- 
band and therefore every man wishes his wife to dress and ap- 
pear much higher than his means can afford. In such a context 
women in our times have to be extravagant in dress, cosmetics 
and ornaments and to be affected by changes in fashions, 

Again women’s sphere is primarily in the home. They have 
to make the home sweet and attractive, and being a more endu- 
ring part of the home than men they must make themselves 
sweet and attractive. Fashions and their changes are one of the 
means by which they do so. Some women these days are ob- 
liged to seek employment outside the home. Career women 
have come to compete with men in all areas of life and work, 
and their styles of dress are affected by conditions under which 
they work and by fashions prevailing among their colleagues. 

In the past leaders of fashion among women were ladies of 
the court and princesses. Today film stars set the pace of fash- 
ions in dress, hair-do’s and ornaments. 


Social and economic factors in fashion ; : 

There is no rationality about fashions and changes in fashions. 
There is no arguing about fashions. Nevertheless certain i 
and economic factors do influence fashions. The nationalis 
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movement in India has helped popularity of handloom cloth and 
stimulated the creation of new designs in sarees and dress mate- 
rials. Today handlooms are a great rage and showrooms in 
large towns are doing roaring trade. Fantastic designs have 
attracted even eminent leaders in society like Queen Elizabeth II 
and Mrs Kennedy. Similarly, after Independence the desire 
to have a distinctive national dress for formal occasions led to 
closed-collar coat and pant for office dress and of black coat or 
achkan for ceremonial dinners, 

Some people accept the prevailing fashions and then ration- 
alize their acceptance by pointing out how useful the new 
changes are. The bush-shirt is very much commended as an 
economical item of our dress replacing both coat and shirt and 
as more useful and comfortable in summer, But more often 
that is an afterthought. People took to busli-shirts because 
others were doing it, that is, because it was the latest fashion 
in male dress. Still economic factors do affect fashions. The 
fashion of short skirt was greatly strengthened by the considera- 
tion that it would cost less. Terylene wash and wear garments 
are all the rage today because they save time and expense in 
washing and ironing. In the South ladies used to Wear a nine- 
yard sari and now they are taking to a six-yard sari partly be- 
cause it is cheaper. 

Promotion and spread of fashions has strong commercial mo- 
tivation, Quick changes in fashions means a larger turnover, 
monopoly in the sale of the fashionable commodity and often 
ready sale of sub-standard goods. The demands of fashion are 
so imperious that they limit free choice by consumers. There 
are numerous fashion magazines attractively got up, profusely 
illustrated and quite expensive. Manufacturers and distributors 
are able to exploit the masses by producing and selling fashion- 
able goods and by changing fashions readily. Thus promotion 
and diffusion of fashions is a great commercial enterprise, 


The psychology of fashions 

Our final concern is to study what the motives are behind 
fashions and changes in fashions. Why do people become slaves 
of fashions? What makes one conform to fashions? It would 
be necessary to recognize at the very outset that there are some 
people who are indifferent to fashion and its changes, Many 
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elderly people, rural and lower class women, and some working 
men are not influenced by fashion. They are content with their 
old style of dress, the old songs and sports. However most peo- 
ple, particularly women, do conform to prevailing fashions and 
the question is why they do so. 

Some argue that fashion concerns itself with the ego closely 
and because dress and omaments are symbols of the ego being 
so close to the body fashions express themselves more strongly 
in dress and ornaments. But there are fashions in furniture, 
architecture, music and amusements, and it is very difficult to 
restrict the range of fashions to any one area of life, 

According to Kimball Young, ‘One of the most interesting as- 
pects of fashion with regard to personality is that it provides a 
nice interplay between the sense of individualism and difference 
on the one hand, and the social conformity which is imperative 
if one is to be in style, on the other? This is a matter of com- 
mon experience that if one is dressed in the latest fashion he is 
looked upon with feelings of admiration and envy, he is satisfied 
with himself if not actually delighted, and he breathes greater 
self-confidence. On the other hand if an individual is wearing 
an outmoded dress no longer in vogue he feels ill at ease and 
diffident and thinks that other people are looking at him with 
disdain. An individual dressed in the latest style is readily ac- 
cepted by others while one who is dressed in an outlandish 
manner is not so accepted. Two tendencies come into play in 
this phenomenon of fashion, one is the tendency and the desire 
to be different from others, to be isolated and marked out, to be 
distinguished from the crowd and to be unique, and the other 
is to be united and associated with others, to be accepted as 
doing the same thing which others are doing and to be sup- 
ported by others. As Kimball Young puts it succinctly, ‘Thus 
fashion furnishes for the personality a nice balance between ‘the 
desire for conformity, security, and social solidarity, and the 
desire for distinction, individuality, and differentiation, The 
whole sway of fashion is related to the disturbance of this ever 
shifting balance of individualism and conformity. ° 

In discussing the psychology of fashions people have been led 
to analyse the motives for wearing clothes. One of the oldest 
views is that people use clothes to protect their bodies. ‘This 
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may be true in the case of people living in colder climates but 
people over-dress themselves even in tropical regions. And why 
do people use such items of dress as have no protection value? 
The utility motive in dress is not supported by history, and 
modern ideas of health certainly advocate radical reduction in 
clothing. In fact the trend toward light clothing is increasing. 
Another view is that man clothes his body out of a sense of shame. 
It is immodest to go about naked, and many social thinkers and 
laymen stress that modesty has an innate basis and that young 
people instinctively learn to cover their sex organs. The ques- 
tion of modesty is so linked with cultural learning that numerous 
controversies have raged as to what part or parts of the body 
should be covered and how much they should be covered. Still 
another view is that people put on clothes to show off, to attract 
attention and impress others or to excite jealousy and envy 
among one’s fellow-beings. This may be true about many peo- 
ple, but the number of people who wish to avoid being too cons- 
picuous and therefore to wear common styles is also very large. 
Some ladies in India dress very gaudily and some are very keen 
to avoid showy designs and colours. 

If we consider how carefully people dress themselves for tor- 
mal occasions like marriages, state dinners, presentations at the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, how meagerly they are dressed in summer 
in their own homes often putting on nothing except a dhoti, 
how ladies and gentlemen lie about on the beaches almost naked 
or how men and women wrap mufflers and rugs round their 
bodies during travel in winter, we will have no hesitation in 
concluding that human motivation in wearing clothes is com- 
plex, and fashions and fashion changes are based on psychology 
which is neither simple nor easy to follow. All that is possible 
is to emphasize some of the important motives in fashions. 

In the first place the desire for changing fashions may mean 
eagerness to discard the old styles with which we are fed up 
and to follow the new and different styles. With changing sea- 
sons and circumstances we change quite a number of things of 
daily use. It may be a reaction to boredom or a wish to seek 
social approval. Ideas of display and of covering up physical 
defects may also be present. Many ladies take to high-heeled 
shoes to compensate their short stature just as many lean young 
men get the shoulders of their coats padded to look athletic. 
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Many fashions we follow because they are being followed by 
people whom we admire. Prestige, suggestion and imitation 
play a powerful role in fashion changes. But these changes can- 
not be too radical nor depart violently from current accepted 
usage. Too often people select those patterns and styles of 
clothes which are popular. 

Fashion is also a means of compensation for our interiorities 
and inadequacies. A sense of inferiority is very unpleasant and 
many people dissolve it by seeking admiration and prominence 
through the use of latest fashions. Even unimportant persons 
gain prominence by dressing very fashionably. 


Fads 
The term ‘fad’ has been variously defined. According to 


Kimball Young it is “a custom, amusement, or vogue in dress 
or decoration that is followed for a time with an exaggerated 
zeal? Doob understands by the word fad a ‘rapid but usually 
temporary adoption of new habits by large groups of people’. 
Some social psychologists use the terms fad, fashion and craze 
interchangeably. A fad is a trivial deviation from usual beha- 
viour. It is unstable and unorganized though occasionally it 
may become a permanent part of our culture. Fads may be- 
come fashions when they grow more intense, more enduring 
and more popular. But they all reter to temporary crowd beha- 
viour. Sunbathing, eating green vegetables, nudism, bananas 
with bed tea, morning walk, fatless diet, crossword puzzles, ad- 
dressing Indian parents as daddy and mummy even in non- 
English speaking homes are examples of fads. 

Some fads emerge from certain ‘cults’ particularly in food and 
exercise. Vegetarianism in several forms like eating green vege- 
tables, taking fruit juices, living exclusively on milk, abstaining 
from water during lunch and dinner catches some people's fancy 
for some time just as sunbathing, standing on one’s head, deep- 
breathing or climbing become popular for some time and then 
disappear. Nature cure methods have spread several fads though 
this in no way is a reflection on their efficacy. Some fads are 
spasmodic, that is, they spread very suddenly and quickly and 
disappear equally suddenly and quickly such as Hoola Hoop 
Rings, hair styles of film stars. Usually there is some ideology 
behind ‘cultist’ fads. 
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Fads also appear in special fields such as art and literature. 
Cubism and impressionism are examples of fads in painting. 

Fads are most prevalent among adolescents. Jeans, drain-pip¢e 
trousers, pony-tails, one-piece short coats, steel bangles, straw 
hats are common fads of teen-agers. College boys and girls also 
share some of these fads and have added some to them such as 
bizzare modes of dress, mannerisms in gait and talk or hair styles. 
They spread and disappear quite rapidly, and are difficult to 
explain. 

Fads are sometimes means of getting entry into a group or 
set. In some groups women are eager to have fair skin to indi- 
cate that they belong to a higher social class, while in others 
fair skin people wish to have a good sun tan so that they may 
claim to belong to a leisure class which visits beaches for get- 
ting a good tan. At present in India many half-educated people 
carry on conversation in a mixture of English and vernacular 
words to prove their English education. 

Fads are not recognized as fads if we are involved in them. 
It is only by looking back on them that we are able to recog- 
nize them for what they were. There is an element of emotion and 
irrationality in fads, and those who are not caught by fads usual- 
ly look down upon or ridicule faddists. 

Fads have been described as temporary and unstable but some 
of them spread widely and last longer and become fashions- 
Then they are socially acceptable and become a part of our 
culture. 

The rise and fall of fads follows a normal curve. At first there 
is a rapid increase in their popularity till a peak is reached and 
then there is an equally rapid decline. Some writers who have 
made a study of fads are of the opinion that most fads in the 
country last about a year. 

The spread of fads must be dependent on certain specific 
conditions. It is obvious that many factors are involved, In the 
first place every fad to be popular must seem new. It may have 
been in vogue in the past but people must have forgotten it. 
Today they must consider it as new and different. Second, it 
must be appropriate to the time and place. During days of 
Partition people in the Punjab could not think of taking to fads 
nor could ard think of them during the days of famine. 
Hoola Hoop would catch in large towns but not in small vil- 
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lages. Third, though fads do not live long and cannot be pre- 
dicted, advertising and propaganda help to spread them. Pictures 
of styles of fads in clothes, for example, help to make fads reach 
a larger number of people. And if with the help of publicity 
fads are widely accepted for long they become fashions, as for 
example bobbed hair, slacks, no headgear for men. 


Crazes 

Crazes are generated as quickly as the fad but they collapse 
very suddenly. The area of behaviour that is involved in a craze 
is very much limited but the people are very strongly affected, 
more emotionally involved and spend disproportionately larger 
time in their crazy activity. Such activities are feverish and time- 
consuming, and they spread like wildfire. ‘Rock and roll’ was 
a craze sometime back as was chain-letters. R. W. Brown calls 
it a ‘mass folly’, it is a mental epidemic. 

A craze is more trivial than a fad, and has serious personal, 
and social consequences, 

Chain-letter crazes have prospered in America. You receive 
a letter in which you are asked to write the same letter to five 
of your friends. You have to send 10 cents to the person who 
sends you the letter, omit his name and put in your own. In 
course of time you will receive 10 cents from others. The list 
will increase and you are promised a large sum. In India some 
religious minded persons started such chains and promised reli- 
gious salvation to people. Thousands of people fell for the ap- 
peal. 

The story of the Presley craze is well known. He was all 
the rage in America during 1956-57. A guitar-playing ‘rock-and- 
roll’ singer this 21-year-old young man became an international 
figure. Wherever he went teen-agers went crazy and shouted 
for him. They doted on all he was, had and said. Parents 
clergymen and leaders were alarmed at the great influence and 
pn = ion nai over young people sending them into hyste- 
exploit ib ¢ es and wailing. Businessmen were not slow to 
pari popularity and sold millions worth articles in his 
: Several studies have been made of crazes. A dynamic society 
is more craze-ridden than one in which customs and traditions 
rule supreme. When changes in society are rapid and frequent, 
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when the wisdom of ancestors is discounted and when norms 
and values are in a fluid state crazes are common and strong. 
Again when society is homogeneous and without class and caste 
distinctions crazes have a free run. When a craze is very wide 
in its sweep even highly intelligent people fall a prey to it, and 
the greater it spreads the more absurd things it makes people 
believe. But the craze liquidates itself soon enough. It spreads 
like wildfire and all those who fall for it gain prominence, But 
as soon as it gets general it loses its charm and is dropped by 
everyone. 


Booms 

While fads and crazes are trivial, booms are vital and involve 
some aspects of economic behaviour. Booms are most often of 
the ‘get rich quick’ sort and occur during periods of prosperity 
when speculation and optimism are rampant. Land and shares 
have been boomed from itme to time and place to place. In 
the twenties people began to think that Florida would boom and 
it would be easy to make money by investing in land there, So 
the boom spread and people flocked to Florida in millions, Land 
prices were already high and now went higher, people made 
money easily and quickly. The boom was at its peak in 1925 
and in 1926 there was a crash. And when the crash came most 
people could not believe that they themselves had acted so 
unwisely. In India, too, there have been booms on a smaller 
scale. In fact booms are a common and recurrent phenomenon 
in capitalistic society in which there is large scope for specula- 
tion, acquisition and adventure, 


Fads, crazes and booms are irrational mass behaviour. They 
abound in a free competitive society in which frustration and 
hopes alternate. It is difficult to distinguish between these 
three because they have much in common, 
suddenly, are highly irrational and full of emotion, disappear 
se enough, Hage predicted and have been commercialized 
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Conclusion 
We have been studying mass behaviour in its several forms. 


Fads, fashions, crazes and booms are transient forms of mass 
behaviour, Fads become fashions when they are more stable and 
enduring, that is, when a large number of people adopt them 
and continue to do so for some period of time. Fashions are 
changes which occur from time to time in social behaviour. 
Some of them are widely accepted and endure. They become 
customs, As has already been stressed fashions are variations 
occurring within the framework of customs. They occur in 
cycles and people who follow the dictates of fashion do so for 
consideration of prestige and conformity. Fads may become 
fashions and later on customs, only if they endure. 


Social movements 

When people are dissatisfied with social institutions because 
they no longer fulfil their needs they wish to change these insti- 
tutions. The efforts to make these changes may be described 
as social movements. Such efforts are collective, they are plan- 
ned and they are based on frustration and unrest on the part 
of the people. In our own times we have known several social 
movements, for example, movement to abolish caste distinctions, 
movement for removing untouchability, disabilities of women, 
defects in the marriage system, hardships of shop assistants, 
movement to rehabilitate refugees. 


By far the most powerful social movement which has spread 
all over the world encompassing all countries is directed at se- 
curing social justice and bridging the gulf between haves and 
have-nots. In every region and state intellectual leaders have 
worked hard to rouse the conscience of the masses to the hard 
i gaia At first they focussed public attention on social 
ited! uel tere miserable conditions under which labourers 
he ek : The Industrial Revolution hastened the need 
after the ist me a movement. The Russian Revolution 
regine Ta a d a ar and the establishment of communist 
TOveHHGNe, Socialis ry was a violent form of the same social 
objective: and he ts: and communism are directed at the same 
and policies for u Hifas nee parues bave Pa 

plifting the position of the labour classes. 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru Jed a great mass movement 
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for revolutionary changes in India before Independence and after 
Independence Pandit Nehru has acted as a leader of a powerful 
social movement for reform and enrichment of society in India. 

Some social movements are aggressive and violent as the com- 
munist movement. They destroy institutions by force, indulge in 
subversive activities and kill people. They want to demolish 
and destroy and then build afresh. Such movements are revo- 
lutionary, they challenge the very basis of the social structure 
and seek to usher in a new order after destroying the existing 
one. On the other hand we have reform movements which ac- 
cept the basis and value of the present social order but try to 
bring about changes in it in order to secure social justice. Gandhi 
led a non-violent revolutionary movement, a unique thing in so- 
cial history. 

Social movements are born out of social frustration and unrest. 
Masses are roused, emotions run strong and people are excited. 
The movement becomes popular and gains strength. Programmes 
and policies are discussed and defined, demands will be formu- 
lated and institutions will be set up to fight for rights and to 
secure the acceptance of demands. The powers that be may 
suppress them or fail to do so. In the latter case they come for- 
ward with compromise proposals or may partially accept de- 
mands made by the social movement. There may be a long- 
drawn conflict which may degenerate into violence. Leaders 
may call off the struggle or let it grow more violent. This is the 
general pattern which the National Congress of India followed 
in their mass movement for the freedom and independence of 
the country, and one of the greatest achievements of Mahatma 
Gandhi was that he did not allow this mass movement to get 
violent and out of hand. The apostle of non-violence was scru- 
pulous in playing fair even with a foreign power 


and keeping 
national struggle on a highly moral plane, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


THE PROBLEM of social change and social progress strictly be- 
longs to sociology but since social psychology studies the indi- 
vidual in relation to society and since social changes and social 
progress affect human relationships and the mental life of the 
individual it may be considered here in brief, 

Primitive man accepted the social world as it was. He feared 
and hated social change. In fact in most countries he felt that 
man’s golden age was in the past and considered his own times 
as faded and degenerate echoes of ancient glory and happiness. 
Most people distrust change. Even today in the year of grace 
1965 when India is straining all her resources to make rapid 
advances in technology, industry, transport, communication, edu- 
cation and arts to come up to the standard of the most progres- 
sive countries of the West some people never tire of singing the 
glories of the past. For them routine, stability, absence of change 
is a value in itself. 

But change is inevitable. Societies never stay the same. 

' 

Causes of social change 

What are the causes of social change? Societies change their 
members; their thoughts, beliefs, values, customs and achieve- 
ments change. Such social changes are caused by several factors. 

Physical factors in natural events like floods, earthquakes, 
famines, shortage of food and fodder due to draughts drive peo- 
ple out of their homes to other regions where work is available 
and life is easier, In our own times atomic explosions have made 
several regions radioactive and obliged people to migrate, 

Biological factors are no less important though they are not 
adequately recognized. Difference in intelligence and tempera- 
ee of racial stocks or population control by family 
Planning and the like bear upon the pattern of future social 
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structure. Each generation is a new beginning and may bring 
about social changes however small. 

Technological factors of social change are in ample evidence 
if we consider the radical changes brought about by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The steam-engine, the aeroplane, the tele- 
phone, the radio, refrigerators and the mass production of consu- 
mers’ goods have added to human comfort and luxury, but they 
have also increased the number and complexity of our wants, 
led to new divisions of labour and created a new civilization. 
Time and labour saving devices have increased unemployment 
and given man so much leisure that he does not know how to 
spend it. 

Cultural influences on social change are observed when differ- 
ent racial groups come into contact. In our own times we have 
seen the influence of the British on Indian society. With im- 
proved means of communication and transport we have come in 
contact with the people of the entire world, our ideas have felt 
their impact and we have been led to revise and change our 
ways of thought and life, our values and ideals, Different social, 
political, moral, and economic creeds come into conflict and new 
ones are brought into being changing ways of social living and 
thinking. Reading travel books, visiting foreign lands and meet- 
ing people from other countries, we dislike some of their ways 
but we are impressed by others and wish to follow them. How 
much we have to leam from the British, the Japanese and the 
Americans is frequently brought home to us when we study 
their ways of working and living, eating and dressing, thinking 
and feeling. The hybrid culture of New Delhi, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta is the result of such cultural influences, 

The impact of visionary leaders on social change is very im- 
portant. Swami Dayanand, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru dreamed of a better and higher 
pk e for their countrymen and worked hard to bring 
id akane a influence on Indian society has been healthy 
cower sn wami Dayanand tried to liberate Hindus from 
: s “nC Ignorance and awakened in them a just pride 
in their cultural heritage which they had forgotten. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy sought to abolish some of the harmful ways, customs 
and institutions among Hindus. Mahatma Gandhi worked for 
the removal of untouchability, religious tolerance and intercom- 
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munal harmony. Nehru made Indians look toward the future 
for their glory and happiness instead of the past and gave us the 
vision of planned development. 


Effects of social changes on the individual 

When radical social changes take place due to wars, revolu- 
tions or class conflicts individuals have to change their settled 
way of life, their homes, occupations or social setting. They 
are mentally upset and do not wish to make the changes. At 
the time of Partition in India Punjabis from what is now known 
as West Pakistan were compelled to migrate to eastern districts 
and states. They were sore about it and intercommunal con- 
flict resulted in large-scale killing, looting and burning, In the 
colonies and towns in which they settled they tried to preserve 
their old ways of thinking and living, their traditions and cus- 
toms, their language and dress, but their children had to live 
like the children of the town or state in which they now found 
their homes. New language, dress, diet, manners, ete, were ac- 
quired by the next generation and were brought into the family. 
Often they were looked down upon and felt inferior and handi- 
capped. But they had to submit to these changes and often 
there was an intense conflict in their minds and a social conflict 
too. 

In some a spirit of adventure and enterprise was aroused and 
they made good, in others suffering, poverty, and losses pro- 
duced strong feelings of inferiority and an attitude of defeatism. 
There was great feeling of insecurity and uncertainty, Those who 
migrated in groups tried to retain their old community life but 
those whom needs of occupation drove into new place alone tried 
to make compromises with the community in which they were 
placed. The refugees from West Pakistan succeeded in adapting 
themselves to new conditions and society but those from East 
Pakistan found it very difficult, The former were able to make 
compromises which the latter failed to make. It greatly affected 
their emotional life and they had to face difficult problems of 
adjustment. 

Quite a number of them were not educated and did not under- 
stand why all this had happened. Even those who understood 
its political background could not understand the justice of it. 
They lost faith in God and his laws. Some of them had no mo- 
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ral scruples in dealing with others and resorted to all sorts ot 
methods and means to get along in life. Their moral fibre was 
weakened. But in others religious consciousness became stronger, 
they had greater fellow-feeling and helped each other, 

Before migration there were higher and lower classes and 
castes but in the new situation interclass and intercaste prejudices 
disappeared. Marriage barriers were relaxed and sex-ethics 
weakened. Some abducted women were discarded on recovery 
and some were kindly welcomed. 

Similar effects of wars, famines, floods and earthquakes on 
individual life and mind have been noticed. Recently there has 
been large migration of rural population to town or industrial 
townships in search of work. These people leave well-defined 
communities and merge into a mass society of towns where no- 
body looks into their past, minds their caste or worries about 
what they do, how they live or what sort of persons they are. 
Community life disappears but they have no social restrictions 
and taboos. They live in small tenements and develop malad- 
justments and emotional disturbances due to lack of intimate 
social associations and experiences. They resort to drinking, 
cinema-going, gambling and the like. 

During wars husbands and fathers are called up and wives 
and mothers have to find jobs and look after the families, There 
is disturbance and tension, individuals have to face problems 
and they struggle to readjust. 


Interpretation of social change 

Change is the law of life, and changes in society are always 
taking place. There are times when these changes are slow, in 
fact so slow that people do not even perceive them, as there are 
times when they are so rapid and drastic. Man is so constituted 
that he is very slow to change his behaviour patterns, ideas, 
attitudes and values, yet in periods of stress when great disasters 
and crises overtake him, as it happened at the time of Partition, 
ideas and values, attitudes and habits receive a violent shake-up 
and change suddenly and radically. It is the work of the social 
scientists to interpret this phenomenon of social change, and this 
has been done in several ways and from several angles by an- 
thropologists, Sociologists and social psychologists. We shall now 
discuss these interpretations, 
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Anthropology and social change 

Anthropologists look upon all social change as cultural change 
but they restrict cultural changes to changes in technology, food, 
clothing, arts, modes of transport and communication, of relaxa- 
tion and work, values, customs and social relationships, Their 
concern is to describe the nature of such changes and how they 
are brought about. According to them the processes involved 
in social change are innovation, diffusion, assimilation and accul- 
turation, 

In a way all social change is an innovation in so far as it brings 
in new ideas and new patterns of behaviour. New discoveries 
and inventions have always made a difference in social forms 
and functions. In olden times people travelled by foot, horse- 
back or bullock-cart. The invention of the steam-engine, the 
bicycle, the automobile or the aeroplane has revolutionized our 
habits and modes of travelling. Society is very much different 
for these inventions. The social scientist is mostly concerned 
with large social changes brought about by important inventions 
but there are minor new ideas too which have affected changes. 
The growth of psychology has changed our ideas and approach 
to child-upbringing, and parents today are more tender and con- 
siderate to their children than they were a century ago. The 
popularity of tea and coffee, the introduction of aerated waters, 
the coming up of eating stalls and the like have changed our 
food habits and social ways. It is easy to multiply instances of 
social changes brought about by new ideas and tools. 


The processes of innovation are continuously going on wher- 
ever men and women are seriously trying to interpret life in fic- 
tion or drama, in arts and crafts, in workshops and laboratories 
and in the quiet studies of creative thinkers. Wherever there is 
an original mind, innovation cannot help occurring. But innova- 
tion and creation does not depend merely on individual initiative 
and effort. Nations and communities have set up institutions for 
encouraging, financing and organizing research and banks and 
industrial houses are for ever searching for new ideas and new 
things. In India we have set up National Laboratories and Re- 
search Institutes and talents and material resources are being 
mobilized to discover new ideas and tools. Modern research has 
led to the atomic age and today all nations great and small are 
investing in research for national survival and security. But the 
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phenomenal advance in physical sciences has created social pro- 
blems which baffle solution, and the social sciences are keen to 
study social situations and suggest new remedies for our social 
ills. 

But in any one culture the number of discoveries and inven- 
tions made may be relatively small, and this is made up by bor- 
rowing new ideas and tools from other cultures. This is diffu- 
sion. Diffusion as a more or less natural process by which mul- 
titudes of individuals discriminate, select and accept new traits 
freely and without outside pressure, is one thing, but diffusion 
as it goes on under the barrage of mass publicity and propa- 
ganda through newspapers, radio, salesmanship, advertising and 
organized national drives for the emancipation of depressed 
classes, for family planning, or eradication of malaria is something 
else. New products bring in new ideas but they come in whe- 
ther we like them or not. Those who wish to sell do not let us 
make a choice on the basis of merit or after examining evidence, 
but they seem to pursue us with full-page advertisements, calen- 
dars, diaries and what not. The new ink not only writes (what- 
else will it do if it does not write?) but it also does not block 
the pen, washes it clean while it flows, is indelible, pleasant to 
smell and cheap to buy. Who can escape such methods of dis- 
tribution? But diffusion is the process by which material traits, 
ideas, moods, and the like are spread. Suppose you are buying 
a packet of cigarettes for the first time. It is distribution for 
the dealer but it is diffusion for you as you are taking up the 
cigarette habit. Such diffusion may take place from one genera- 
tion to another as the habit of hooka-smoking used to spread 
from the father to the son. Much of the education taking place 
outside the school is just diffusion, that is, the transfer of the 
behaviour patterns of the old to the young. 

Diffusion may take place from one social class to another, and 
even from one sex to another. In India upper classes acquired 
a good deal of the traits and ideas of the British; their speech, 
dress, manners, and the like were borrowed from the British in 
their struggle for status. And women are taking to masculine 
ways of smoking, putting on slacks or leading carefree life of 
sexual laxity. Many men in upper and middle strata spend too 
much time and care on personal appearance as ladies do. These 
are examples of sexual diffusion. 
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Diffusion may take place through carriage as Sir Walter 
Raleigh carried tobacco to England and thereby diffused tobacco 
as a culture trait. Or diffusion may take place through trans- 
fer as new slang words, new popular songs or new popular 
moods pass from one to another. But carriage and transfer often 
go hand in hand. 

Assimilation is a process by which two or more cultural heri- 
tages represented by single individuals or groups of individuals, 
become blended or fused into a single cultural heritage so that 
the persons share the same sentiments, customs, memories, tradi- 
tions and loyalties. This means that assimilation is a process 
whereby individuals or groups once dissimilar become similar, 
that is, they become identified in their interests and outlook. 
American culture represents assimilation in a marked degree. 
The modern Indian culture also represents fusion and assimila- 
tion of Hindu, Muslim and British cultures. Often assimilation 
is regarded as one-way process. According to this view when 
an Indian lands in England and comes in contact with Western 
culture he imbibes many Western ways of eating, dressing, 
speaking and thinking, He abandons his own culture and takes 
on the new. We say he has assimilated the Western culture. 
Rather he has accepted a foreign culture but contributed nothing 
to it. Such a process does not involve social interaction, Assimil- 
ation is a social process involving interpenetration of different 
cultures. National pride often nullifies one-sided assimila- 
tion. True assimilation means that both learn from each other 
and get amalgamated through intermarriage and participation in 
common social and economic life. 

Finally, social change takes place through a process of accul- 
turation. Societies of different cultures are modified through 
fairly close and prolonged contact, but this modification does 
not mean complete blending of the two cultures, 
munities, British and Indian, through long conti 
tion in this country transferred their cultural norm 
so that they identified themselves with 
them as their own norms. 
present an example of accul 
has made them learn a lot 
distinct. 


Cultures and communities vary in the extent to which they 


The two com- 
mued associa- 
s to each other 
those norms and regarded 
Hindus and Muslims in India also 
turation. Long association in history 
from each other and yet kept them 
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will accept social change. Indians have assimilated more from 
the British than the latter have assimilated from the for- 
mer. For a long time Hindus resisted Muslim and British cul- 
tures and even now there are sub-groups which resist the 
pressure of other cultures. But anthropology is interested in 
social change and not in resistance to it. Material traits are more 
likely to change than the belief systems. The problems of inte- 
gration are being faced by almost every nation and efforts are 
being made at the state level to solve them by large-scale legis- 
lations. 


Sociology and social change 

Sociology studies the pattern of social dynamics over a period 
of time. Is there a universal tendency toward social change? 
What is the nature of such a tendency? How are institutions 
and their inter-relations related to social change? Is there a re- 
gular cycle in social change? Why is social change more rapid 
in some years than in others? Answers to these questions are 
sought by sociologists. It is obvious that they deal with many 
aspects of social change. 

Some sociologists are interested in a general theoretical expla- 
nation of social change, that is, in interpreting the relation of 
events to social systems. One view is that every social system 
tends to regain its equilibrium in spite of serious disturbances, 
conflicts and strains. A second view is that social systems rise 
and fall by a process of evolution or by cycles. And the third 
is a compromise approach combining both the previous views. 
Some social conflicts and disturbances lead to revolutions when 
some parts or aspects of the social system are out of joint with 
the larger social order. f , 

Sociology also studies social causation bringing out the influ- 
ence of social movements and events on social change. Since 
tools and material equipment have been the principal determin- 
ants of culture in any society the progress of technology has been 
the greatest single factor in social change. If we compare social 
conditions today with those obtaining hundred years back the 
changes will mostly be attributed to rapid advances in techno- 
logy. Rapid means of transport and communication, electric 
power, sewing machines, cycles, tubewells, and the like have 
effected radical changes in the Indian social scene. Tractors and 
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bulldozers have reclaimed land which was considered uncultiv- 
able, fertilizers have increased production, cycles have a 
pated women. The cinema and the radio have raised the sant 
ard of recreation and appreciation but made people avoid socia 
intercourse, evening games and clubs. The radio has provided 
greater enjoyment of music, wider knowledge of the world, ow 
creased adult education, offered weather reports to farmers anc 
ships, provided jobs for musicians and announcers, changed poli- 
tical campaigns and provided incentives to industrialists to manu- 
facture radio sets. 
Similarly, effects of automobiles and aeroplanes on business 


and industry, on family life and crime, on recreation and traffic 
have been far-reaching. 


Cultural lag 
Social scientists have coined the ter 
cate the strain between m 
the one hand and the slow 


m ‘cultural lag’ to indi- 
aterial and technological progress on 
social and moral advancement if any- 
It stands for disparity and unequal growth in two parts of our 
culture, material and non-material. We usually adopt very rea- 
dily new ways of building houses, new styles of furnishing them, 
new gadgets to improve our ways of living and working and even 
new devices and machines to increase production, but we are 


rather slow to adopt new practices in law courts, new methods 
and ideas in education. This gap in two aspects of our culture 
is the ‘cultural lag’. La 


s ws, customs, religious practices, and the 
like resist change, at times rather successfully, but industrial or- 
ganization, management and 


labour are changing rapidly, When 
the two move at different speeds there is bound to be a lag 
between the two. 


Middle Ages, 
of living; dress, Ra a are 
all in the latest fashi ara inking and ea a 
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Again towns draw large populations from villages and increase 
in size but the police and administrative provision may continue 
to be the same as it was for a smaller population. In fact urba- 
nization has become a cultural lag. Cities were at one time a 
sign and a centre of progress. It is doubtful if we can say the 
same thing about large Indian towns today. Problems of urban 
living have become worse. Insufficient water supply, polluted 
air and water, long distances and poor transport facilities, lack of 
milk supply, and the like have made living in cities difficult and 
dangerous. We may add to them the threat from nuclear attacks, 
and our planners have already begun to think of dispersing ur- 
ban populations into small towns or building houses under- 
ground, 

Cultural lag which we see today between material culture, 
on the one hand, and institutional culture, on the other, is only 
a special case of disharmonious change. In many countries and 
in other times of history this lag has been quite the other way, 
the material culture lagging behind the institutional. This was 
the case during the Hindu and Mughal periods of history. Be- 
cause this cultural lag is the result of differential rates of change 
in different parts of the same culture, regardless of what particu- 
lar parts, and of the failure of readjustment to keep pace with 
the changes, many people have begun to suggest that a morato- 
rium on mechanical invention and technology be declared until 
the lags of society have caught up. Others suggest that changes 
n One part or aspect of culture have already taken place and so 
quick adjustments must be made in the second aspect to new 
Sia If changes in one part of our culture could be 

“fen and prevented, maladjustments and the lag could be 


But both suggestions presuppose a high degree of so- 


Cig] 

al. a ‘ 

achie Ontro] and planning which it has not been possible to 
ve in history, 
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is a corresponding change in people's attitudes. Therefore ie 
problem for the social psychologist is to study resistance anc 
change factors which weaken such resistance. Soe tare 

Societies ridden by hide-bound customs and traditions = 
averse to change. They are static and people in those a 
do not expect any changes and have no attitude to change. — 2 
modern groups are undergoing rapid changes as a result of i 1e 
phenomenal advances in technology, stronger international] con- 
tacts and radical social changes. Since winning Independence 
India too has experienced vast and radical changes in almost 
every aspect and area of national life, and people’s attitudes to- 
ward these changes vary from whole-hearted welcome to whole- 
hearted resistance with a large majority placed somewhere hbe- 
tween the two extremes of radicalism and conservatism. A study 
of the proceedings of the Parliament on any day reveals some 
people criticizing the government for not going fast enough and 
far enough in the matter of reforms and others abusing the gov- 
ernment for having demolished the old traditional ways. and 
values. 

Social scientists speak of four types of general attitudes to- 
ward social change and then seek to relate specific personality 
traits to them. Such attitudes are described as reactionary, con- 
servative, liberal and radical. Reactionary people are those who 
glorify the past, would like us to revive the ancient customs, 
traditions and values and resist all change. Conservative people 
believe that things as they are should continue, they stand for 
the status quo. Liberals are progressives and favour gradual 
step by step social change. They speak of the evolution of so- 
ciety. Radicals are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present and 
would like to bring about radical changes rapidly, even violently. 
Whenever any issue is investigated, attempts are made to classify 
opinions into such a scheme. In the first place these names are 
not used merely to describe attitudes or points of view, They 
imply moral judgement, for the term ‘reactionary’ conveys some 
condemnation of the attitude just as the term ‘liberal implies 
some element of commendation. Second, it is difficult to estab- 
lish that such generalized attitudes as ‘radicalism’ or ‘liberalism’ 
really exist and that individuals are always characterized by such 
attitudes. In case of progressive countries like America, Great 
Britain or Russia it is difficult to say if there are many individuals 
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who sing praises of the good old times and wish to revive them. 
On the contrary one would think that people have reconciled 
themselves to social changes and would rather wish that such 
changes were more radical and many-sided. It is in countries 
like India that reactionary and revivalist tendencies and attitudes 
are found. But here too such attitudes are not general, Even 
those who want to bring back the days of Rama and Krishna 
have no hesitation in using electric gadgets and aeroplanes, In 
fact such attitudes are inconsistent and less general, 

But several studies made by social psychologists of people's 
attitudes toward social change reveal considerable generality or 
internal consistency in attitudes of radicalism and conservatism. 
We have already referred to the fact that general conservatism 
implies and goes with religious preference and church member- 
ship. It has been found that such general attitudes are found 
in several areas of life like politics. economics, religion, customs, 
laws and international relations. Some investigators find great 
inconsistency in radical and conservative attitudes and therefrom 
argue that there are no such generalized attitudes, 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that it is very difficult to 
offer a very exact definition of such terms as reactionary, conser- 
vative or liberal, and much more to give them a meaning in 
terms of attitude toward social change. In fact they cannot be 
understood apart from the goals and values of the individua}.. 

Social psychology also seeks to study important influences bear- 
ing on attitudes to social change. The influence of the home 
and the family has been found to be very important in deter- 
mining young people’s attitude to social change. Studies made 
in America reveal that children’s attitude to war and religion cor- 
relate highly with those of their parents, and how consistent 
parental attitudes are is reflected in children. The influence of 
the school is not so important, partly because children spend less 
time with their teachers than they do with their parents and 
partly because their attitudes are more or less formed before 
they enter school. Educationists all over the world are consci- 
ous of the need for Preparing young people for the rapidly chang- 
ing world in which their lives will be spent. Too often teachers 
are educating children for a world or age which is passing away, 
and when their pupils grow up they will find themselves unable 
to meet the needs of the changing world. Stress, therefore, is 
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laid on teaching and learning flexible habits of thinking and be- 
having so that they can effectively meet the challenge of the ra- 
pidly changing society in which they will live as adults later on. 
Some personality traits also determine people’s attitude to 
social change. Intelligent people with knowledge and under- 
standing are sensitive to the needs and difficulties of others and 
tend to be liberal toward social change. On the other hand 
rigidity of mind and intellect inclines people to be conservative 
and even reactionary. Generally the factor of age is also im- 
portant. Youth is inclined to welcome social change while old 
people do not like it. 
` Many people favour social change because they have been 
frustrated in the status quo or as a protest against present au- 
thority of parents and administrators. The agitator, the radical 
and the reformist people are those who have a grievance against 
the present régime and seek social change to gain freedom from 


it. But it is difficult to specify the role of such unconscious fac- 
tors in influencing attitudes toward social change, 


Social disorganization 

A well organized society is one in which the different parts 
are in a harmonious adjustment and are equally affected by 
change. When this adjustment is altered and there is lack of 
co-ordination between different parts there results social disor- 
ganization. If by a process of automatization in factories a large 
number of workmen are thrown out of employment, if there is 
a phenomenal rise in crime in the country, if as a result of the 
Gold Control Act a large number of goldsmiths are rendered 
idle, there is social disorganization. We have already dealt with 
the cultural lag due to rapid advances in technology, and if in- 
ventions follow each other too rapidly leading to radical social 
changes there is great imbalance in society. Disease, famine, 
wars, earthquakes, large-scale migration of populations like the 
one that took place in 1947 in India, and floods, are some of the 
common causes of social disorganization. Again, too many 
public houses of disrepute, gambling dens and crime gangs also 
disorganize social life. Disorganization is a condition wherein 
the structure breaks down, and many of our social problems may 
be traced to the unequal advance of different parts of our 

` society. : 
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Social progress 

Obviously social change must have a direction and a purpose 
so that it leads to greater social adjustment. The basic factors 
in social change are heredity, culture, geographical environment 
and group. These factors are always changing, though in some 
changes are slow and in others they are quick. Changes in na- 
tural environment and in hereditary evolution are slow while 
changes in culture and group living are quite rapid. Now the 
question is whether these factors changing at unequal rates lead 
to good adjustments or maladjustments. Harmonious adjust- 
ment among the changing factors of nature, man, culture and 
group provides a desirable goal for social striving and a suitable 
criterion for social progress. We have already mentioned factors 
and influences which disturb social organization and whose eli- 
mination or reduction would make for better social adjustments. 
Reduction and final elimination of disease, famine, poverty, ig- 
norance, crime, slums, depressions, and the like should certainly 
lead to progress but this is at best a negative approach. Our 
main concern is to determine the essentials of social progress and 
to examine some of the views about its nature. Let us examine 


the latter part first. 


Social scientists are not agreed about the nature of social pro- 
gress. There is, first, the anthropological view that the most im- 
portant determinant of social progress is favourable natural cli- 
mate, good fertile soil, ready availability of natural resources 
like water, wood, vegetation and the like. Most of the early 
civilizations prospered in places like northern India, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, because geographical conditions were favour- 
able there. But such a theory is very inadequate since it fails 
to explain the decay or fall of such civilizations as the geogra- 
phical conditions did not change. 

Others seek to account for social progress on the basis of racial 
Rot pome races are biologically superior and make pro- 
AA pa > builders of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
mae te fe re 2 i, ro a that their dominance over subject 
r A OS he fact that they were ofa higher and better 
and civilization s ga great, creative and fruitful in science, art 

. . prang from one and the same root—the Teuto- 
nic race, the Nordic race or the Aryans. But it is difficult to 
give an exact definition of race except by reference to colour of 
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the skin, texture of hair, shape of the head and statie ce 
body. Nor is any race pure. And there seems to be ae ee) 
in the argument that racial characteristics are in the long 
result of geographical environment, l : PE 
Karl Marx argued that the basic factor in social ee ‘ ri 
economic. Ultimately all social progress is determined | dy cee 
mode of production and distribution of goods, the a ss 
consumption of wealth, the relationship of employer to emp Pa 
the class-war between the rich and the poor. Legal and politica 
structures, religion, morality, art, science, literature, and philoso- 
phy hinge on economic conditions. The rise and fall of empires, 
crime, immorality, luxury or refinement are the results of econo- 
mic causes. All wars are fought for either natur 
trade opportunities of some countries. Politic 
later follows economic power, 
upon the distribution of ] 
we have monarchy; 
if it is owned by the people, we hav 
discovered not for the sake of Chris 
Man’s political, social and spiritu 
his morality and religion are largely 
nology and distribution system and 
consists of securing the m 
mic conditions 
automatically, 


al resources or 
‘al power sooner or 
The form of government depends 
and; if most of it is owned by one man, 
if it is owned by a few, we have aristocracy; 
e democracy. America was 
tianity but for gold, 

al life, his ideals and values, 
influenced by industry, tech- 
l his social progress largely 
ans of subsistence, If econo- 
all other conditions will follow 
eaves concealing material needs 
and economic factors lurk behind ev 


There is no doubt that economic factors are very important 
and higher forms of civilization cannot be achieved without aoe 
moving economic inequality and injustice and without securing 
minimum economic needs of the people, but man does not live by 
bread alone nor does his happiness and fulfilment lie merely in 
surrounding himself with material luxuries, He has a mind and 
a conscience, and mental and moral considerations and adjust- 
ments are equally important, Any explanation of social pro- 
gress which leaves mind and morals out of account cannot be 
considered adequate. Human intelligence and creative genius 


has often given new di ial life by emphasizing new 


rections to soc 
values and standards and establishing new institutions modifying 
After all adjustments are not 


personal and social relations, 
merely adjustments to things around us but to individuals and 


aterial me 
are satisfactory 
Ideals are fig-] 


ery great event, 
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social situations, and many changes and improvements in perso- 
nal and social relations have been effected by master minds in- 
dependently and well in advance of the material and economic 
changes and improvements. 

The psychological theory of social progress holds that the key 
to social progress must be found in human intellect, in man’s 
creative and constructive genius in knowing and understanding 
his own nature, in his growing insight into personal and social 
relations and interactions. These have enabled him to gain mas- 
tery over himself and his natural environment, and as this mas- 
tery increased, his values and ideals underwent change, social 
attitudes and sentiments developed, and social life progressed. 
Social progress depends mainly on personal and social adjust- 
ments and these are determined by psychological factors men- 
tioned here. Ideas, thoughts, feelings, attitudes, sentiments, and 
the like are the tools of adjustment, and their right education 
and development leads to social progress. Education as an 
agency for modifying human behaviour, for spreading and im- 
parting knowledge and for cultivating socially desirable habits 
and sentiments is an important means of promoting social pro- 
gress. Modern trends in education emphasize the growth and 
development of the whole man or the total personality so that 
men and women imbued with knowledge and understanding, 
sympathy and goodwill, and a spirit of social service and larger 
good of humanity may strive to raise the level of social behavi- 
our and promote social progress. Education is a social enter- 
prise striving for social goals and social progress. 

There are other institutions working for social progress. Scien- 
tific knowledge of the evils of smoking and drinking is being 
spread by temperance societies, life insurance corporation is 
spreading knowledge about the causes and symptoms of com- 
mon diseases so that people may detect them in time and take 
cocoa measures, health departments, family planning pro- 
Ka Hine geet edueatien, and the like are doing import- 
ant happiness pte ee to secure health, longevity, efficiency 
ee abil seride ok ee S } In fact the several areas of Pu 
better and happier oaa in the common task of building a 

iety by influencing the attitudes and out- 
look of people. = 


Social psychology, interested as it is in the behaviour of the 


an, 
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individual in a social setting, must take into account all the im- 
portant factors of the social environment and the mental and 
moral make-up of the individual which bear on his behaviour. 
Therefore it has to take a composite view of social progress at- 
taching due weight to geographical, biological, economic and 
psychological factors, We have already stressed the need of a 
harmonious adjustment between man, nature, culture and group 
so that the progress of humanity may involve the totality of in- 
dividual and social living. Progressive social development means 
the ever widening horizons of social consciousness, growing 
knowledge of man, nature and society and healthy attitudes and 
sentiments toward social good. 


The criterion of social progress 

How should social progress be assessed? What are its goals 
and contents and in what does social progress consist? The ans- 
wers are varied and numerous, Some measure social progress 
by material advancement and the amount of comfort enjoyed by 
people. In our own times socially advanced societies are those 
whose standard of living is high with a plethora of consumers’ 
goods, which can boast of a highly industrialized economy and 
where labour saving devices and gadgets are in plentiful use. 
Others measure social progress by the number of highly organized 
institutions leading to great division of labour and interdepend- 
ence of individuals. Still others measure socia] progress by the 
low rate of divorces, peace and harmony in social relations, res- 
pect and affection in domestic life and the like. But all these 
are just rough estimates, The economies of America, England 
and Germany may be superior but can we on that account regard 
them as socially advanced nations? Hindu society ridden by 


castes and sub-castes, rites and ceremonies, at one time in his- 
tory must have had hi 


that account highl 
ties family life w 
they could not be call 


: y people must have good health 
free from disease and Physical handicaps, with a higher average 


longevity, they must have material Prosperity, plenty of good 
food and consumers’ goods, literacy figures and educational stand- 
ards must be high, and they must be inspired by higher spiritual 
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and moral ideals and values. Growing advancement in medical 
science, technology, political freedom and stability, refinement of 
culture, freedom from reservations in accepting change in social 
and political structure, all these must be present in a socially 
advanced society. Perhaps the ideal suggested previously of 
growing harmonious adjustment among the four factors of so- 
cial change, viz. man, nature, culture and group though a little 
abstract embodies the criterion of social progress admirably, Ill- 
ness is unsatisfactory adjustment between man and nature as 
mental disorders are maladjustments between man’s inherited 
nature and group culture. Economic depressions, famines, civil 
strifes, strikes, and the like are also maladjustments, In modern 
times all progressive nations are earnestly engaged in achiey- 
ing satisfactory adjustments through reform movements, legisla- 
tion and programmes of social reconstruction, and are initiating 
social changes which may lead to social progress. We may 
close this chapter with a brief note on social planning, 


Social planning ; 
All progressive states have programmes of social reconstruc- 


tion and are trying to control social changes. Gandhiji popular- 
ized the notion of Ramrajya and the term ‘welfare state’ is well 
known in all democratic and progressive countries. Russia has 
had several five-year plans and India too has a planning commis- 
sion and five-year plans with targets and priorities, and the 
movement for planning is gaining momentum. It has made na- 
tions look ahead in a changing society and control their destiny, 
Social planning is different from social reform. As W, M. 
Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff observe, ‘While reform is remedial 
and corrective, planning is preventive and constructive, 4 plan 
is laid out as an achievement to be made in a certain length 
of time. The emphasis is on the practical rather than on aspi- 
rations of the fantasy type. Various specialized planning bodies 
have been quite successful in looking into the more immediate 
future and in planning for such practical considerations as edu- 
cational facilities, electric power, and flood contro], ® 

Plans are almost always for a short period so th 


a : at progress 
may be reviewed. Planning for population control h 


as to be on 
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a long-term basis, But plans for industrial development, hous- 
ing, education or health insurance may be drawn for three o 
five years. Planning requires a high degree of social discipline 
and possibly loss of liberty, and successful implementation of the 
plans needs concentration of authority. Plans may be formulated 
for several areas of social life and if success follows more com- 


prehensive plans may be drawn up and social progress may be 
more integrated, 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION AND WAR 


SocIAL CHANGES may take place through a process of evolution 
or of revolution. The evolutionary process of socio-cultural 
change is slow, gradual, and orderly. Revolution, on the other 
hand, is a rapid and sudden change of some magnitude in cul- 
ture. The invention of the steam-engine was a revolution in 
transportation and so was the invention of motor car. But the 
type of change most frequently called revolution occurs in the 
political organization of a society. Such changes are usually 
marked by the use of violence and social disorganization though 
often sudden and widespread changes called revolution may lead 
to an adjustment to political upheaval without any significant 
social change. We are here concerned with political revolution 
involving, shift of political power m state, and though we have 
described it as sudden and rapid it has its roots in some neces- 
sary conditions preceding it. 

Revolution and war are the most violent and engrossing hu- 
man conflicts and struggles for power, and with modern means 
and weapons of mass destruction these forms of group conflict 
threaten the very existence and survival of humanity, society and 


culture. 


The meaning of revolution i 
Revolution may be defined as an abrupt, drastic and forced 
shift in the power and authority structure within a nation-state 
The old party in power or the old system of authority is re daed 
by a new party or system, and often the change is mad : with 
out any use of force or violence. Not a shot was Seed “ 1- 
Nasser came into power in Egypt or Iskander Mirza anit hen 
Ayub, seized power in Pakistan, but the Bolshe vik “a 
virtually waded through blood to gain authority i euE er 
did the party of Franco i gain authority in Russia and so 
zo in Spain. Revolutions set up a new 
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form of government, enforcing new laws and a a hai 
of political control backed by military force. But all revo ne 
are not successful. When they fail it is mostly because the basic 
social attitudes, beliefs and ideas have not changed and the 
conservative forces are able to retain or regain their authority. 
But all revolutions are not violent. In India many great namas 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda, Swami Daya- 
nand, Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave have brought gnod 
great social revolutions by establishing new social usuina 
and bringing about radical changes in the attitudes and ideas 
of people. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was responsible for abolishing 
the great social evil of sati with the help of the British govern- 
ment. Swami Vivekananda and Dayanand through speeches and 
writings awakened the masses to a new consciousness of their 
great and glorious heritage and changed their ideas about the 
religious scriptures, the Vedas and the Upanishads stimulating 
them to pursue their study and follow the way of life indicated 
by them. Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution to Indian nationalism 
is very remarkable. He inspired the masses to assert themselves 
politically and culturally, to aim at higher moral and social va- 
lues, to regain human dignity and freedom, 
yoke of obsolete customs and folkways 
touchability, caste prejudice, and to lo 
Through his prayer meetings and writings he changed people's 
attitudes toward child marriage, education of women, drink- 
ing, temple entry of Harijans and the like. Vinoba Bhave’s 
great mass movement of Bhoodan, voluntary surrender of land 
to be given away to the landless, and Sardar Patel’s work in the 
dissolution of several hundred princely states in the interest of 


national integration and unity were equally revolutionary changes 
which have no parallel in history. 


to throw away the 
as communal hatred, un- 
ve Swadeshi and Khadi. 


The silent social revolution effected by the Congress Govern- 
ment in India after assuming power in 1947 
and spectacular. The abolition of the Z 
setting up of panchayats, the expansion of education and nu- 
merous other laws have effected far-reaching social changes in 
the country. These revolutionary changes have been brought 
about without the use of force. The transfer of political power 
which took place in 1947 and the subsequent changes were 
inspired and led by a party which believed in peaceful and non- 


is no less radical 
amindari system, the 
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violent means and the Congress is pledged to bring about a 
socialistic secular society through democratic institutions In 
fact the success of our non-violent revolution before and alier 
Independence has inspired the programmes of many revolu- 
tionary parties in Africa and other parts of the world. 

So we may widen the definition of revolution to include 
radical and drastic changes brought about by non-violent and 
peaceful means as well. 


Factors in a revolution 
Social scientists have tried to explain revolutions in many 


ways and we may discuss them here. 

One view is that a revolution is an outburst of repressed ins- 
tincts and emotions. It is a sort of mob behaviour in which 
the unconscious, lower and long repressed drives break the 
bonds of convention and overthrow authority. Freudian thinkers 
trace it to several unconscious desires which are powerful but 
which are repressed by equally powerful social conventions, 
mores and taboos, as for example, the unconscious desire to 
overthrow authority symbolized by a powerful father. Others 
think that basic wishes for power and status, legitimate ambi- 
tions and ideals, and reasonable desires and aspirations when 
frustrated, hindered or repressed pave the way for a revolution. 
Sometimes it may be that the learning processes provided by 
culture fail to sublimate primitive desires into channels which 
are socially adequate and acceptable, and it is the failure of 
learning in a dominant group which leads at first to disorgani- 
zation and later to a revolution. 

Another view is that social institutions and forms may have 
become rusted through long usage during which they have not 
changed with the changing times and fail to meet the new 
needs and demands. New inventions have upset some of the 
long established ways of thinking and behaving resulting in 
maladjustments. Old institutions develop abuses because they 
have outlived their usefulness and purpose. The economic or- 
der may be outmoded and the privileged classes of yesterday 
have to face a challenge from the new classes gathering strength 
and power. This clash between the old and the new may 
affect the political and religious spheres. The political party 
in power may fail to take into account the importance of new 
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trends in political life, and there may be growing Aisconeny 
with its policies and programmes leading to industrial strikes, 
protest processions and demonstrations, food riots or peran 
uprisings. The French Revolution was an attack by the mid a 
classes on the landed aristocracy. In matters of religion there 
has always been a constant conflict between the orthodox voll 
changer and the reformer, At many places in India intercaste 
marriages and attempts of the Harijans to force entry into nah 
ples have led to clashes and rioting. When there are social paa 
adjustments and disorganizations, clashes and conflicts, there 
often arises a small group of militant people who foment trou- 
ble and plan a sudden revolution. 

Again in metropolitan towns the mass society has no moral 
or social moorings. Large numbers of men and women have 
no loyalty or attachment for any social norms or ideals, and 
are free from the bonds of customs and traditions which res- 
trict people, for example, in rural communities in villages. They 
fall easy and ready victims to political agitation and propaganda 
incessantly carried on in the press and from the platform. In 
a town like Calcutta it is easy to spark off a strike, march a 
procession or kick up a riot. Revolutions can be more easily 
fomented and spread in cities than in villages. 

Again certain ideas and ideologies may be imported from out- 
side, and because they are opposed to the established ways of 
thought and belief they upset the existing social patterns and 
help the discontented people to interpret their disabilities and 
handicaps in a novel way not acceptable to the state and society. 
The injection of communist ideas has given new orientations to 
class struggle. Depressed and suppressed classes who held fate 
and God responsible for their disabilities and miseries began to 
see them as effects of class struggle and economic exploita- 
tion. Conflict, sabotage, and the like have followed in the wake 
of setting up communist cells in a state. 

Lastly, effective leadership is an important psychological fac- 
tor in revolutions. No revolution can take place without a leader. 
It is he who helps to focus the attention of the masses on social ills, 
maladjustments and disabilities, it is he who chalks out a pro- 
gramme for action and it is he who shows the way to a new or- 
der, indicating new opportunities and purposes, new values 
and ideals. 
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Let us discuss some of these tactors in detail. 


Social discontent and revolution 
Revolutions are mostly born of discontent. This discontent 


may be with the economic order, with the distribution of wealth, 
land and other privileges like monopoly rights, with the demands 
for food, clothing, housing and the like or with some other form 
of economic distress like heavy rents and taxes, famine, high 
In our own times economic problems loom large and 
much of the social and political unrest is due to economic dis- 
abilities and inequalities. In villages landlords swallow the pea- 
sants. The latter get bare subsistence and hard toil while the 
former enjoy the fruits and in many cases squander wealth in 
the pursuit of pleasures. Many landlords leave the manage- 
ment of land and collection of rents in the hands of petty agents 
who tyrannize over the peasants and exploit them. 

In cities people work mostly in factories, offices, shops or 
mills and social injustice is brought home to them every day 
of their existence by the unequal distribution of wealth, gross 
disparities in income and lack of opportunities to improve their 
lot, Conditions under which they live are miserable and the 


ghost of unemployment is always haunting them. 
But economic causes alone do not lead to revolutions, Down- 


trodden, poor and starving classes do not have the heart or the 
strength to protest and raise their voice much less to stand 
up in open revolt. There are often other areas of popular dis- 
content as well. Socially, wealth and prosperity bring status 
and prestige, and poverty and want bring in humiliation and 
disgrace. The latter are always envying the former and trying 
to emulate them whenever they get an opportunity. In fact, 
wealth is mostly desired for the higher status it brings and also 
for the envy and jealousy it arouses in others. Social discontent, 
too, is a powerful cause in paving the way for a revolution. 

Popular discontent may also be political. In our own times 
there is a growing desire among classes and masses for a greater 
participation in political authority and when such participation 
is denied there is popular unrest. The Indian struggle for In- 
dependence was mainly directed at wresting political power 
from the British because it was presumed that political power 
will remove our social and economic ills, 


prices. 
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Lastly, popular discontent may be religious. People may ve 
sent critical attacks made on established religious practices k 
an enthusiastic reformer or they may condemn and rise E 
the custodians of religious institutions for the rank abuses which 


have crept in the church. Such revolutions have been common 
in the West in the Middle Ages. 


Revolutions in the making 

But mere discontent is not enough to make a revolution, A 
revolution becomes possible only when a new class capable of 
taking the lead in solving social problems voices the prevailing 
discontent and the contradictions involved in the social, indus- 
trial, and political pattern of the state. Usually in every country 
there are two kinds of groups which foment and incite revolu- 
tions. One has a programme of encouraging discussion and 
criticism of the problems and difficulties inherent in our society, 
condemning the authorities for not making changes and solv- 
ing problems and making suggestions and proposals from time 
to time to effect reforms in our social structure. The other is 
more radical in its approach, It seeks to demonstrate that the 
ruling classes have failed and lost the confidence of the masses, 
that they are incapable of solving the country’s problems and 
that there is only one thing to do, that is, to remove and des- 
troy the ruling class. They promote new modes of thinking 
and draw up new Programmes of action. In the beginning 
they are often a minority, meet secretly and carry on their 
propaganda in a concealed manner, Such secret revolutionary 
clubs and groups are known all over the world and are preceded 
both by the French and the Russian Revolutions, When they ga- 
ther sufficient strength, they become more active and come out 
in the open. They engage in a bitter hostility to the existing 
order, awaken a new political consciousness among the masses, 
enlist more and more members in their party and draw up a 
more vigorous programme of heroic efforts and sacrifices jn 
order to bring the country out on an upward road to their ob- 
jective. The more decisively and confidently they embark upon 
their programme, the better they will succeed in winning more 
support from the public and the more isolated and demoralized 
will be the ruling class. The Indian National Congress played 
both these roles in its history of struggle against a foreign power. 
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At first it was a moderate reformist party interested in social 
reform and mild criticism of the government, passing resolu- 
tions, making suggestions, organizing and mobilizing public opi- 
nion through conferences, processions, lectures, pamphlets and 
the like. Later it took a more radical and militant attitude 
though adhering to non-violence. The programme of passive 
resistance and non-co-operation on a mass scale was none the 
less revolutionary for its peaceful and non-violent character, In 
fact it was the largest political experiment in the world history 
and the Congress will always figure as the largest revolutionary 
group in the world for its numbers and for its massive pro- 
grammes. 
~ The success of a revolution also needs a well-knit organization 
in the revolutionary party so that if and when power comes the 
party should have an hierarchy of leaders and workers to man 
the new government with discipline, integrity, loyalty and pub- 
lic spirit. This last condition is very important. 

In a wider sense the revolution is a sociological rather than 
a socio-psychological phenomenon. It consists of a series of 
events through which radical changes in a social system are 
made but the psychological aspect has to be analysed to throw 
light on other factors brought into play. 


The role of leaders 
The role of leaders in a revolution is indisputable and very 


significant though leaders alone cannot effect a revolution, And 
any revolution by itself is not a change in the social system, 
rather it is a change in the leadership and then new leaders 
bring about social changes. The common man is inclined to 
believe that radical and extremist leaders make a revolution, 
while the truth is that leaders only mobilize the already pre- 
vailing discontent and co-ordinate and direct mass movements, 
They cannot create conditions of discontent. 

We have mentioned above that at first popular unrest is mo- 
derate and people wish to reform things, and later the move- 
ment becomes radical and violent and people wish to destroy 
and re-build. This shift is reflected in leadership also. At first 
the leaders are moderate, intellectual and critical, and later they 
are replaced by those who want action, violence and results, 


The former are very necessary in so far as they stimulate think- 
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ing and awaken masses to an acute awareness of their poet 
ties, social, economic and political ills. Writers begin to find 
fault with their own social order, to question the validity of 
laws and customs and the value and effectiveness of institu- 
tions. Writers like Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau raised ba- 
sic questions about the foundations of the state and society and 
paved the way for the French Revolution. In Russia, Pushkin, 
Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Gorky, Lenin, and Trotsky were intellec- 
tuals who revolutionized ways of thought in philosophy, litera- 
ture, politics and economics and prepared the masses for a 
change. But these intellectuals were not capable of overthrow- 
ing established authority by themselves. They did not start, 
foment or shape the revolution. That was the work of organiza- 
tions and leaders who later took over. In India too early leaders 
Were more or less academicians who delivered eloquent speeches 
and wrote strong articles but it was later leaders who imparted 
a religious zeal to political campaigning, organized constructive 
programmes and Satyagraha and led mass movements like the 
Salt Satyagraha or Quit India movement, Fortunately in India 
the two roles of leaders were combined, agitation and organi- 
zation went together and leaders of pre-Independence days were 
intellectuals of high calibre, had remarkable insight into public 
affairs and gave evidence of very superior efficiency in all areas 
of life and work. What is more they were held in high esteem 
by the people for the nobility of their character, their spirit of 
sacrifice, their patriotism and devotion to the national cause. 
People loved and worshipped Gandhi and Nehru and the 
strength and prestige of these leaders rested on this popular 
support. 

We may put it the other way that revolutions are the result 
of the failure of reactionary leaders to adjust to changing condi- 
ions and they in the end overthrow such leadership, Tt Was the 
old traditional conservative attitude of the French aristocrats 
that led to the revolution and their downfall, They refused to 


asses which were com- 
anges. The British rulers in 
education had given Indians 
ey were being exploited and 


Spirations and ideals which they 
must have the freedom to cherish and realize, 
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In almost every type of revolution the discontented masses 
kill and destroy whomsoever they consider to be the cause ot 
their miseries. Rioting, vindictiveness, arson, and violence are 
a common feature of the revolution. The French and the Rus- 
sian Revolutions had their massacres and murders. Often the 
State authorities make a scapegoat of someone in the govern- 
ment to pacify the wrath of the people. It makes no differ- 
ence to the masses who the victim is or was, but the climax is 
resolved in favour of those whose leadership is threatened. 
Americans have their ‘lynching’ and Russians their ‘purges’. In 
the revolutionary programme of Mahatma Gandhi there was no 
place for hatred and revenge. He repeatedly preached that he 
hated the British rule but loved the British people, and called 
off the movement whenever there was the least risk of rioting 
and killing. In this respect the Indian revolutionary movement 
was unique, that it was directed against a régime but not against 
the leaders of that régime, but then its leader Mahatma Gandhi 
was unique in his advocacy and practice of truth and non-vio- 
lence, of freedom from hatred and revenge, and of carrying on 
struggle by peaceful means. 


War 

Wars are as old as humanity. Too many people believe them 
to be inevitable for human groups will always be struggling for 
resources and power. In olden times people believed that 
war was a divine institution meant to bring out all that is noble 
and sublime in human beings and invoked God’s blessings for 
victory. Wars are for the glorification of man and his bravery, 
strength, skill, strategy, and even generosity and nobility, To: 
day two world wars have convinced most people that war is a 
curse, an unmitigated evil which must be avoided and banished 
if humanity and its glorious achievements in the arts and scien- 
ces of civilization are to survive. The use of atom bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan during World War II wiped 
out tens of thousands of people and devastated and rendered 
barren miles of land. Today with the development of much 
more powerful nuclear weapons the horrors of war are being 
realized all over the civilized world and world leaders while 
making preparations for war are equally anxious to avoid it. 


War is today the world problem number one and whenever 
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war is discussed people have a vague hope that a solution of 
this problem will be forthcoming. 

It should be borne in mind that modern wars are not vine 
lared by the mass of people but by selected leaders, and Has i 
fore the biological argument in favour of war should be weg sal 
in the light of this consideration. In fact some individuals anc 
minority groups are actively opposed to national wars. ; 

Another fact of considerable importance is that some MES 
are declared by groups in power just to distract the attention 
of the people from internal troubles, faults of administration or 
conflict among political interests, to stage some dramatic Inci- 
dent to retain themselyes in positions of authority or to safe- 
guard economic and business interests. Some wars are fought 
to right a past wrong or to satisfy military ambition, and some 
wars are sparked off by some chance incident, 

Social psychology is primarily concerned with social condi- 
tions under which individuals respond to the call for war, with 
many phases of propaganda directed toward securing co-ope- 
ration in the war effort or toward breaking the morale of the 
enemy camp, with people’s attitude to war and with changes 
in social behaviour during the war. 


Is war inevitable? 

Because human history all over the world is punctuated by 
wars fairly regularly many people believe that there are some 
basic aspects of human nature which make war inevitable and 
look cynically at every effort to banish war and build abiding 
peace. On analysis the argument in support of the inevitability 
of war resolves itself into three reasons. In the first place it is 
argued that war is a divine institution, but there is no evidence 
to support this statement and no religion describes God as a 
war-monger. Secondly, it is argued that there will always be 
war because there has always been war. Anthropologists have 
discovered communities to whom war is unknown and pacifism 
is not without a history. Thirdly, it is argued that human na- 
ture cannot be changed and war is grounded in the instinctive 
nature of man. We have already seen that our concept of hu- 
man nature changes with change in culture. Even if it is con- 
ceded that fighting and competition are instinctive it cannot be 
advocated on their basis that the instinct for war is universal. 


Q 
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In 1945 was published Human Nature and Enduring Peace 
under the editorship of Gardiner Murphy and it included a sec- 
tion “The Psychologists’ Manifesto’ which was a series of state- 
ments about war and peace signed by more than 2,000 psycho- 
logists of America: The first part of the statement answered 
the question: Is war inevitable or is man naturally and instine- 
tively war-like? It ran, ‘War can be avoided; war is not born 
in men; it is built into men. No race, nation or social group 
is inevitably warlike? It goes on to point out that it is possible 
to reduce conflicts and tensions which Jead to war and people 
can realize their ambitions and interests by and through co- 
operation. What aggressive and fighting tendencies they have 
can be expressed and exercised in fighting such natural obsta- 
cles as disease, ignorance, famine or poverty. WHO (World 
Health Organization), unesco and similar international orga- 
nizations have done very useful work in this direction, and much 
e achieved through international co-operation and 
understanding, The preamble to the constitution of the UNESCO 
(United Nations’ Education, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization) points out, ‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed’, thus asserting its faith that wars can be avoided. 


more can b 


Biological interpretation of war 
It has already been stressed that in history war and peace 


alternate and wars have been fought for a large variety of rea- 
sons like survival, revenge, greed, religion, freedom, food, land, 
glory or business interests. There have been local strifes in 
which one tribe or clan was pitted against another tribe or clan. 
There have been national wars in which one country or nation 
fought against another. And there have been global wars in 
ei Cope giup of powerful nations has fought an all-out de- 
ae s da another group of equally powerful na- 
nuclear weapons E SRE oi T oe a 

; a ade wars still more terrifying. The two 
world wars meant a colossal destruction of life and property 
and it would be magnified several times by the next war if it 
takes place. Many people think that the very survival of man 
is at stake. That is why attempts to eliminate a global war 
through disarmament and international co-operation and under- 
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standing are welcomed by a majority of nations intent on deve- 
lopment plans and raising the standard of living of common 

ople. 
u many social thinkers continue to hold that wars ae 
based on biological struggle and cannot be eliminated. A 
over the animal kingdom the biological struggle for survival 
of the fittest is constantly going on. Similarly, it is argued that 
in international struggle the fittest nation will survive. But 
in the last decade numerous large-scale programmes have been 
implemented to help the growth and development of under- 
developed and backward countries and nations. The more 
prosperous and advanced countries are voluntarily offering help 
in money, material and technological know-how to less advanc- 
ed countries. The Colombo Plan, the World Bank, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the International Monetary Fund, unesco, wHo and 
the like are glorious examples of international co-operation and 
conclusively rebut the argument of biological struggle for sur- 
vival of the fittest, 

Another explanation of war is offered in terms of the fighting 
instinct or the instinct of pugnacity. Though many laymen still 
think in these terms the doctrine of insti 


net has been laid on 
the shelf by psychologists. William James argues that we in- 
herit the warlike type. 


Ancient tribes were constantly fighting 
among themselves, and since tribes not warlike did not survive 
against the warlike we have inherited from the latter a strong 
tendency to fight and a nervous system which readily responds 
to warlike conditions, According to this view people do not 
ro aes tone of economic or political reasons, Wars are 
rah heise Psi plunges into primeval activity of war- 
ae ee s n instinct of pugnacity, Examples of fighting 
and quarrelling among children are cited to prove man’s fight- 
mg Instinct; how children fight at street corners and tens 
how aggressively games of footh. ‘ ball an Engs; 

les ootball and baseball ar layed 
even to the extent of injuri ach other ; yl 
when boxers draw blood an batter e; er and how adults rage ied 
atter each other, show that fighting 
nd there is no escape from wars. 
to get rid of Wars and therefore 
fundamental human tendency. 
le respond readily to the call of 
tively and naturally destructive. 
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This destructive and aggressive behaviour results from acute 
frustrations of many human drives. Freud puts forward a ‘death 


instinct’ which is opposed by a unifying sex instinct, and their 


duality causes conflict and frustration. That frustration leads 
to aggression is & fact of common experience. Even in a pros- 


perous country like America large masses of people are subject 
to frustration of intense needs. The needs may be connected 
with food, clothing and shelter or they may be needs of econo- 


mic security of personal power, prestige, opportunity or self- 
expression. Monopolies, discrimination, competition and the 
like breed frustration. ‘At the national level strong needs for 
direct advantage, national power and prestige, national 
and patriotic needs or the needs of escaping from the 
drabness of peace may be frustrated leading to aggression. 
Frustration produces tension and one of the simplest ways ot 

i War is commonly resorted to 


resolving tension 1S aggression. 
a means of relieving international tension. Regarding frustra- 


have already observed in a previous 
versal and in many situations frustra- 
doubled effort to overcome the frus- 


tration. Frustration does not always lead to aggression and in 
many frustration situations individuals are stimulated to renew- 
ed and increased effort to overcome causes of frustration, But 
group frustrations leading to international tension are most often 
exploited by national leaders so that the higher the level of frus- 
tration the stronger the feeling of aggressiveness toward other 


countries. Leaders organize and direct these feelings against 


other nations and mobilize national resources for armed aggres- 


sion or such hostile acts as economic blockade. 


Cannon's researches show that there is a close parallel be- 
tween the behaviour of men in war and the behaviour of ani- 
and fear. Under the 


ee conditions exciting rage, pain 

pesked ah ka the organism makes stronger and re- 
on. Aie be effective adjustments to a critical T 
emergency and a ae pison re mobilized te. gt ept 1S 
sition to tl Ae SECHOUS are aroused when there 18 opp? 
z to the goal-seeking activity of the organism. Now emo- 
tions like rage and fear are very useful to animals in making 
adjustive movements in a stress situation but it is doubtful if 
they are equally useful to the modam man whose attempts at 


as 
tion-aggression link we 


chapter that it is not uni 
tion leads to renewed and 
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survival are greatly influenced by socio-cultural oe iai 

We have already stressed that wars may be a mof 
many motives just as conflict among individuals may por 
vated by hunger, fear or sex. Some wars have been ne 
for sex, Sita, Helen and Padmini were the causes of war >a 
tween Ram and Ravan, of the Trojan war and the Mughal ja 
respectively. Wars have been fought to extend empires, d 
plunder gold and silver, to secure raw material for trade we 
the like. To interpret wars just by one instinct of pugnacity 
or aggressiveness seems to simplify the issue a little too much. 


The avowed war aims of the belligerent nations during the two 
world wars could not be explaine 
alone. There was idealism, patrio 
cracy, hunger for glory and joy in 
An explanation based on instine 
quate if not silly. 

In wars many social, economic, political, raci 
gious factors come into play. 
munism and socialism, reli 
other social conditions have led to Wars in the past. Some of 
these conditions are openly denounced by big powers and the 
United Nations’ Organization, Intemational tensions are dis- 
cussed and the aggressor is condemned, During fighting cer- 
tain social norms are accepted by both the belligerents such as 
not striking a fallen soldier or a soldier throwing up his arms in 
Surrender, treating prisoners of wars more humanly or sparing 
women and children, In Mahabharata there were definite con- 


ventions that l 
d not be struck or should 
not be hit below the b uck or shor 


$ us it appears that social condi- 
tions of war are very import : i 


ant, that fightin has been learned 
and that man can also þe taught not to fight, oe 


È in terms of aggressiveness 
tism, freedom, love for demo- 
the annihilation of the enemy, 
t would be extremely inade- 


al and even reli- 
Imperialism, ideologies like com- 
gious intolerance, national insults and 


Social interpretation of war 
A study and analysis of human beh 
the declaration of war reveals anything but 


When war clouds gather on the Politica] horizon people pray 
and hope that war Would be averted. When War is ultimately 
declared people cheer the leaders, shout and sin a bie: and 
enthusiasm, and clamour for victory. When eho is an- 
nounced people again shout With joy that there will be no more 


and after 
a fighting instinct. 
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killing and destruction. For some people war is an opportunity 
for self-advancement in career and business and they are sorry 
that it has ended too soon. It is difficult to explain this beha- 
viour in terms of instincts for fighting or peace, and its origins 
must be sought in early training and social conditions. 

In many countries young people are inducted into Ways of 
war and military training early in life. Children have a fasci- 
nation for stories of war and military heroism. Biographies of 
war heroes and warriors receive greater emphasis and import- 
ance in textbooks than stories of saints and poets. We know 
that in India Babar, Rana Sanga, Rana Pratap, Guru Gobind 
Singh and Shivaji are very popular names in children’s books 
and the emphasis is not on their contribution to peace but on 
their bravery in the battlefield. 

During the formative periods of adolescence and youth Na- 
tional Cadet Corps, Republic Day parades, mass drills and 
marching influence the character traits and ideas of young peo- 
ple in favour of military ways. Compulsory military training 
in schools and colleges is justified for teaching discipline and 
penne Eyer health. In many countries leaders try to 

patriotism by regimenting the thoughts and feelings of 
youth, School and college students are called upon to take 
oaths of loyalty to the state in close association with military 
demonstrations and emotional experiences of pride in military 
achievements. Thus young people are conditioned to take plea- 
Sure in militarism. 

Again national emergencies create among people thoughts 

arr favourable to wat. When the Chinese attacked 
ntry in 1962 a strong wave of patriotic enthusiasm passed 

nigh whole nation and the people experienced a strong urge 
cise z enlist in the army but also to contribute their ut- 
ae T national emergency fund. Even women donated 
iene Aa the purchase of arms and ‘ornaments for arma- 
mee a as oe slogan. 
ieee Boe gi ad ult experiences ar Er 
EN j o ce = of peace for its drabness oe | emo TEA 
A i and take to sabre-rattling for a chango; ees a 
te nee the conditions of peace are dull. War py aa 
DE ssiveness, many more jobs and much greater econ > 
Prosperity for the contractors and the industrialists. The hor 


are also favourable to war, 
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rors and cruelties of war are forgotten in the midst of war 
enthusiasm, the emotional excitement of destroying and humi- 
liating the enemy, and the busy hum of growing business, Too 
many statesmen have sought war to bring about unity and soli- 
darity in the mutually fighting political parties inside the — 
try. The threat of an external danger compels them to close 
their ranks and become united against a common enemy and 
every head of a state has a pet bogey with which to frighten 
his country into a united nation, And during times of war my 
country right or wrong’ is a slogan which decisively builds mili- 
taristic attitudes, 


Psychological aspects of war 

Every country has its own political philosophy, national cul- 
ture and idealism on which its foreign policy and relations are 
sought to be built, but when war is declared the uppermost 
consideration is national security for which strong national feel- 
ings have to be aroused. India believes in peace, non-violence 
and co-existence and wishes to live in peaceful relations with 
other countries eyen though they may have different political 
systems or are aligned to different power blocs, but when the 
Chinese committed naked aggression against us there was no 
other alternative but to defend national security at all costs. 
During this emergency and during any war for that matter, the 
following Psychological processes are involved, 

The first is appeal to tradition 
pealed to our tradition of heroism 
tradition of not conquering other countries, and condemned 


China also for her tradition of grabbing other peoples’ land. 


Hitler too appealed to the German tradition of strong patriotism 
and nationalism. 


Because most people cannot undersand complex expl 
of events simple slogans and formulas are m 
as ‘the Chinese Dragon’, ‘the Yankee imperi 
plification. 

People’s frustration and aggressive feelings are directed to- 
ward the enemy. National leaders of the opposite camp be- 
come symbols of common hatred and the cause of national frus- 
tration. Each party blames the other for starting the war. 

Each camp tries to demoralize the enemy country. The 


» Our leaders not only ap- 
and bravery but also to our 


anation 
ade current such 
alist’. This is sim- 
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Chinese did it and so did Hitler. In the brief period of con- 
flict with the Chinese, India made no such attempts though she 
had done her utmost to apprise all countries of the world how 
wild and unjust are the claims of the Chinese. 

Every means is used to reinforce the war attitudes of people. 
la machine of repeating lies till they are ac- 


Nazi propagand 
cepted as truth is a case in point. Attempts are made by either 


side to associate the enemy with something hateful. India was 
linked with capitalism and imperialism by the Chinese just as 
the allies were abused as Jews and capitalists by the Germans. 
Stereotyping is frequently used. The Germans called them- 
selves ‘Aryans’ and their enemies as either ‘commies’ or ‘Jews. 

Identification is also common. Hitler became the symbol of 
the German people as Churchill became the symbol of Allies. 
If the former adopted the Swastika the latter used the V-sign 


with telling effect. 

Each side tries to rational 
its own favour. 

In democracies things are different. There is freedom of the 
press, the anxiety to win the help and co-operation of all sections 
of the people, to take all large measures after full discussion at 
least with top leaders of major parties and the like, and they 
place limitations on the programme of propaganda. The psy- 
chology of propaganda has already been dealt with in a previous 


chapter. 


ize its defeats and explain events in 


Measurement of attitudes toward war 
“ee people think about armament, peace or actual ci oe 
"dems E indicate whether they will oppose or approve o 
ör tn any people will support legislation for military measure 
avouring w thie pees navy or air force without in the least 
Pond to Nein re many people favouring peace may yet res- 
actually st ae O. oe war when it is declared. Many people 
devoted re A cored Apes a war may hate it and many people 
national tension ny + to peaceful methods in resolving inter- 
Injustice done by ee ja xouised to support a war to fight great 
influence P e N ggressor. Nationalism and propaganda do 
attitude to war poe Again prejudices may modify our 

War attitudes ar nations we hate. 3 r 

e not simple and haye numerous facets. It is 
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therefore very difficult to devise any definite measuring scale. 
‘That is why some of the methods for measuring attitudes are not 
. applicable to the measurement of attitudes toward war. aa Tet 
attitudes toward war are widely distributed. Militarism does not 
necessarily mean a desire for war but just support for legisla- 
tion ensuring war preparedness, India practises militarism in the 
sense that it maintains a large and efficient army for its defence 
but her militarism is very much different from that of China for 
example. China holds that war is the only means of human sal- 
vation and bringing about.communism. Similarly, pacifism which 
is considered the opposite of militarism may mean total abandon- 
ment of war under all circumstances or just a strong desire to 
resolve all international conflicts through peaceful means of dis- 
cussion and negotiation. And between them there are a number 
of shades. But it is not always easy to have a continuum denot- 
ing definite degrees of approval or disapproval and the practic- 
ability of having a scale for the measurement of attitudes toward 
war is very much reduced. Some attempts have been made in 
America to study distribution of attitudes toward militarism and 
pacifism of college students and their parents, and they haye 
ranged categories into extreme militarism, moderate militarism. 
moderate pacifism and extreme pacifism. They show that male 
students and their fathers are more inclined to extreme militar- 
ism than to extreme pacifism and female students and their mo- 
thers are inclined more to extreme pacifism than to extreme mili- 
tarism, and that the fathers are More militaristic than sons, and 
mothers are more pacifistic than daughters, 


Non-violence and war 

War is a violent method of resolving international tensions and 
group conflicts. It breeds vengeance and hatred and recurs in 
cycles because hatred produces greater hatred and vengeance 
leads to greater vengeance at the other end, Mahatma Gandhi 
saw that war degrades man to the level of a beast, and proposed 
non-violence as a peaceful method of solving problems and re- 
solving international tensions. The two world wars did not solve 
any problem. Rather they aggravated problems and laid the 
foundation of the next war, With the development of nuclear 
weapons it has been all the more clearly brought home to all 
thinking people that war cannot promise to solve any problems 
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at all. Non-violence is peaceful problem-solving and provides 
moral equivalent to the motivations stirred by war. Under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi India demonstrated to the world 
that large masses of common people could be very effectively 
organized to act non-violently even in circumstances of extreme 
difficulty to achieve a social purpose and experience the thrill 
of a just and rightful fight. The development of nuclear wea- 
pons has made violent problem-solving unthinkable for it will 
mean international suicide. So if human life is to continue and 
if human problems have to be solved they must in future be 
solved in a non-violent way. 

Already membership of the nuclear club is increasing. More 
and more countries are able to make atom bombs. China is the 
latest big nation to blast a nuclear device, and more states may 
be tempted to acquire fission and fusion bombs in very near 
future, The arms race is continuing at an accelerated rate but 
all right-minded people are convinced that this race for more 
and more deadly weapons will not provide any security to a 
country nor a prospect of survival for humanity. The only cer- 
tainty the race for nuclear weapons provides is that of wholesale 
annihilation and disaster. There is distrust, hatred, and fear in 
international relations, and they are not helpful to sane and ra- 
tional thinking. The atmosphere is charged with mutual suspi- 
cion and at any time any minor incident may spark of a major 
conflict. Mankind’s only hope is that there are individuals of in- 
tegrity and sanity in every country whose conscience has been 
awakened to the requirements of the impending future cata- 
strophe made almost inescapable by the rapid recent advances in 
science and technology. They are pleading for greater and closer 
international understanding and co-operation, for disarmament 
and moratorium on nuclear tests, for reducing mutual hatred and 
fear and for banning war and resolving all international issues in 
2 peaceful manner, In India Mahatma Gandhi used passive resist- 
ance and non-violent non-co-operation with telling effect against 
the most powerful régime in history. The methods used by 
Gandhi have spread, and many helpless suppressed and depress- 
ed communities all over the world are employing the methods 
indicated and employed by Gandhi in India and South Africa. 
h a number of African states the Negroes have adopted = 

eas and techniques of Gandhi. The American Negroes too 
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have used non-violence and passive resistance. Some leaders of 
independence movements in Africa have encouraged its use. 
France too had a non-violent, civil disobedience movement 
against the Algerian war. In the United States and the United 
Kingdom there are impressive non-violent civil disobedience 
movements against atomic armaments. Thus the acceptance of 
non-violence is spreading and what was just an idea conceived 
by a man of integrity and conscience is spreading fast into a 
world movement and is a great step forward on the road to a 
peaceful social order. Dr Zakir Hussain concluded his address 
to the Anti-Nuclear Arms Convention held in New Delhi in June 
1962, with these words: ‘We are poised for a moral break- 
through. A moral break-through is never the function of power. 
It is the privilege of the individual conscience’ 


Promoting peace 

The first step in any programme of promoting peace is to 
understand the causes of aggressive nationalism and war. Much 
of the nationalism and international tension can be traced to 
the attitudes and stereotypes deliberately taught and cultivated 
in the home and the school, and through propaganda in news- 
papers, radio, motion pictures and other media of mass com- 
munication. Some cultural factors also promote negative atti- 
tudes toward out-groups. All of us have certain attitudes to- 
ward Americans, Russians and Chinese. Some people delibe- 
rately stimulate aggressive nationalism because they have a 
vested interest in war. History books teach that nationalism is 
the only effective defence against aggression. Cultural differ- 
ences and lack of knowledge and understanding of other peoples 
and their ways breed prejudice, suspicion, fear and hatred 
among nations. 


We may detail here some of the steps which nations have 
taken to promote peace and safeguard the outbreak of another 
war, 

There is, in the first place, the United Nations’ Organization 
whose membership extends to all nations big and small and 
whose charter expresses a determination to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, Tt is based on the sovereign 
equality of all its members and its avowed purposes are as 
below: 
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‘l. ‘to maintain international peace and security, and to that end to 


take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations 
the principle of equal rights and 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation in solving international pro- 
blems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamen- 
tal freedoms for all without distinction as to race, Sex, language or reli- 
gion; and 

4. To be a centre for harmonizing t 
ment of these common ends.’ 


among nations based on respect for 
self-determination of peoples, and to 


he actions of nations in the attain- 


The uno has provided a forum for discussion, for exchange 
of views of different nations and for creating strong public opi- 
nion in favour of peace. It symbolizes man’s great desire and 
hunger for peace. Various other international organizations 
like the World Health Organization, the World Food Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) provide international co-operation in 
various fields of social living like food, health, education, cul- 
ture, science and technology besides promoting a strong inter- 
national outlook. Exchanges of cultural delegations, scholars, 
scientists and professors; facilities for foreign travels, foreign 
scholarships for higher studies; study of special problems of a 
country by international teams of experts; international confer- 
ences and conventions, and visits of foreign diplomats and dig- 
nitaries have recently been greatly increased, and they all help 
to promote international understanding and co-operation, bring 
different peoples together and pave the way for a peaceful dis- 
cussion and solution of international problems and disputes. 
unesco has gone so far as to bring out textbooks for school 
children designed to influence attitudes of young people to 
War, 

_ Again there is a worldwide movement among all modern na- 
ay to help with resources and know-how the o 
slat A Eres Of the underdeveloped countries, to raise heir 

ard of living and to enable them to stand on their own 
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legs for their common needs. Not only the big countries is 
U.S.A., U.K. and Russia but also Japan, Germany, France, India 
and the like have programmes of giving loans and aid t R 
tries struggling in their march towards progress. e 
more food, medicines, books, tools, machines; bigger la ora = 
ties, workshops, factories; and above all experts and technica 
knowledge and skill are being freely offered. Da 

But more than anything élse the knowledge and realization 
that large-scale production of nuclear Weapons and their use da 
another global war will spell wholesale annihilation and utter 
destruction of mankind and civilization has compelled powerful 
nations to change their attitudes toward war and one another 
and to take a more sober, sane and rational view of war, The 
two giants, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. while competing with each 
other in perfecting and improving nuclear weapons are also 
trying to excel each other in professing and declaring their 
strong desire and love for peace. While there is no diminution 
in their efforts at preparedness, both powers are sincere and 
eamest in their condemnation of war. It is not religion, mora- 
lity or idealism which has improved the prospects for peace 
but the hard realities of the situation that war will kill and des- 
troy all. ‘Sufficient unto the day the evil thereof’, 
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